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“Really, Truly,” 


as the children say, there is more good 
and less harm in HAND SAPOLIO than 
in any toilet soap on the market. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND 
SAPOLIO removes it. Other soaps either 
gloss over the pores of the sKin or, by ex- 
cess of alKali, absorb the healthful secre- 
tions which they contain—HAND SAPOLIO 
neither coats over the trouble, nor does it 
go down into the pores and dissolve their 
necessary oils. It opens the pores, liber- 
ates their activities, but works no chemical 
change in those delicate juices that go to 


make up the bloom and delicacy of a per- 
fect complexion. Those who use 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


need no cosmetics— nature, relieved, does 
its own perfect work. 
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From the original painting in the Museum, Seville 
EL GRECO (DOMENICO THEOTOCOPULI). BY HIMSELF 
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PARIS PAWNSHOPS 


BY CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


WITH PICTURES BY | 


F you turn up from the river into the 

old part of Paris and make your way 
along the Rue des Archives past the Rue 
de Homme Armé (now closed), you will 
come to the Rue des Blancs-Manteaux, 
with its ancient church of the same name. 
Close beside this church stands the largest 
pawnshop in the world, the great French 
mont-de-piété, as they call it by a pretty 
euphemism, with so many shelf-ranged 
streets in its vaults and store-rooms that 
you will cover a weary five miles and a half 
if you explore them all. In its outer aspect 
this mont-de-piété is solidly, rather gloomily 
respectable, its dingy gray pile suggesting 
a college or a hospital, and all day long 
people stream through its wide courts and 
columned archways, making them public 
thoroughfare. Not one in four stops for 
pawnshop business, but all grow accus- 
tomed to the place, and, architecture help- 
ing, come to think of it, no doubt, with the 
same respect that they feel for the vener- 
able National Archives just across the way. 

Those who do stop—seven thousand a 
day in Paris—pass through the big doors 
with almost none of the shamefaced hesi- 
tation that Anglo-Saxons feel. In their 
minds this is no stronghold of the enemy, 
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no plunderer’s den, but a friendly place 
created for the people, with profits going 
to the people and nowhere else—so reads 
the law of France. 

Over these portals is no sinister emblem, 
but the flag of the land (in Paris it is the 
hair-dressers who hang out golden balls), 
and yonder stands a sentinel, servant of 
the people, a big fellow from the Republi- 
can Guard, resplendent in white gloves and 
shining helmet. There is no anxious turning 
of heads to see who may be looking, no 
whispering in cautious closets to bedia- 
monded gentlemen of doubtful mien ; there 
is neither concealment nor embarrassment. 
These people want a little money, as may 
happen to anybody, and they come here 
to get it in a legitimate way. Long gone 
by are the days when needy Paris cringed 
to Lombard extortioners. Now needy 
Paris pays its seven per cent. for loans as 
cheerfully as it pays for postage-stamps. 

This, then, is a noteworthy result of 
French government control over pawn- 
shops—a result that is none the less im- 
portant for being purely moral. We see a 
one-time disreputable industry cleansed of 
its usurer crew and made honorable, where- 
upon all having to do with this industry are 
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lifted in their own esteem, so that citizens 
of Paris to-day deal with the mont-de-piété 
in full self-respect, very much as they deal 
with the savings-bank. 
Let us enter some morning with the 
crowd and observe 
what happens. 
Crossing a court- 
yard where stone 
lines show the run 
of the old city wall, 
we come to a wide, 
high hall, a rather 
bare place, yet 
clean, where appli- 
cants for loans are 
waiting on rows of 
benches. All sorts 
of people are here: 
small tradesmen, 
innkeepers, labor- 
ers, stranded tour- 
ists, fewer men than 
women, and many 
of the latter bare- 
headed, though a 
good number seem 
circum- 
Any who 
ask for it may make 
their demands in 
private rooms, but 
nearly all are con- 
tent to be seen of 
all the world, and 
sit about compla- 
cently, only appre- 
hensive lest the loan 
offered be less than 
theyhopefor. ‘That, 


in easy 


stances, 


as we shall see, is 
one weak point in 
the French system 
—a tendency to 
make loans smaller 
than might fairly 
be expected. 

The operations 
of a mont-de-picte 
are carried on in 
two departments, 
one for jewelry and one for packages, the 
latter including clothing, furniture, clocks, 
bedding, bicycles, etc. It is significant of 
changes in our modern life that every year 
shows smaller dealings in objects of the 
second class, so that, while in 1882 there 
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A “SHABBY GENTEEL” ON HIS WAY TO 
PAWN A CLOCK 
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were more loans made on packages than 
on jewelry, in 1898 the contrary was true 
by an excess of more than fifty per cent. 
in favor of jewelry, and the value of these 
jewelry loans was nine times in excess of 
those on packages. 
One reason for this 
striking change lies 
in the fact that peo- 
ple have almost 
ceased to buy sec- 
ond-hand clothing, 
being able to get 
new garments now 
at the great cheap 
shops for what they 
formerly spent on 
oldones. And these 
cheap new. gar- 
ments are usually 
of such indifferent 
quality that when 
worn a short time 
they fall literally 
into rags, leaving 
nothing to pawn. 

So much one of 
the assistant chiefs 
explained to me as 
we stood near the 
application window 
ready to follow 
through its various 
steps the next loan 
offered. Presently 
a man came for- 
ward and with busi- 
nesslike air laid 
down a_ folded 
paper. Inside the 
paper were eight 
small diamonds, 
unset. ‘The man 
was a dealer in pre- 
cious stones who 
neededasmall sum, 
perhaps for his 
business. 

“Come through 
here,”’ the official 
said to me, “and we 
shall see what becomes of these diamonds.” 

Behind the railing we watched an ap- 
praiser examine the stones with a glass, 
then put them on the scales and note the 
weight, one and three-quarter carats. 

“One hundred and fifty francs,’ he 
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said, and this was promptly called out by 
a clerk in front, along with the merchant's 
number. It was now for the merchant to 
accept or refuse this offer, as there is never 
any haggling at a mont-de-piété, the ap- 
praiser’s judgment always being final, and 
i dissatisfied client having only to withdraw 
with his property. 

In this case the merchant accepted, and 
we saw the diamonds placed in a wooden 
box and slid along a runway to a caged 
inclosure where a man of trust is busy all 
day long packing away jewelry in neatly 
tied little boxes and sealing the cords at 
their crossing. On crush days this man 
will seal up two or three million francs’ 
worth of gold and precious stones, while a 
comrade in another caged inclosure does 
as much more. 

Of watches alone there are received here 
and at the twenty-two branch offices from 
a thousand to twelve hundred a day, about 
three hundred and fifty thousand in a year, 
the average loan on a watch being thirty 
or forty francs. The official assured me 
that in this great number of watches 
scarcely one ina thousand has been stolen, 
the fact being that people who have come 
dishonestly by watches or other property 
fight shy of the mont-de-piété. The reason 
of this was presently made plain as we 
watched the formalities of record, and I 
realized how difficult it would be for any 
one to do business here under a concealed 
identity. Every client receiving a loan 
greater than fifteen francs must produce 
some official document—an insurance pol- 
icy, a Citizen's voting-card, a permit to carry 
arms, or a rent receipt bearing his signature 
and throwing light upon his station in life. 
For loans under fifteen francs the client is 
simply required to show an envelop sent 
through the mails to his address. All these 
facts, with various others, are duly inscribed 
upon huge record-sheets, so that whoever 
deals with the mont-de-piété exposes him- 
self to a scrutiny that must be ungrateful 
to folks of shady antecedents. Indeed, 
certain persons make this a grievance 
against the mont-de-piété, and declare the 
Paris system an impertinent intrusion upon 
a client’s privacy, which would seem a 
point badly taken if the client is an honest 
man. 

Having seen the diamond-dealer safely 
through his ordeal and off with ticket and 
money, we followed the little sealed box 


to its destination in the subterranean fire- 
proof region where are the treasure-vaults, 
streets and passages and shelves and _ pi- 
geonholes all stored with gold and gems, 
a dismal Aladdin’s cave of iron and stone. 
There are whole galleries here ranged with 
wedding-rings, and there are precious 
stones representing loans of twenty-nine 
million francs and worth, at an ordinary 
valuation, a hundred and fifty millions, so 
the official assured me. 

“What is the largest loan you have ever 
made?” I inquired. 

“The largest single loan is four hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. It was on a pearl 
necklace and other jewelry. But we have 
one client who has received a number of 
loans aggregating about three millions.” 

From the vaults we made our way to 
the storehouse for general articles, and I 
walked up and down, back and forth, 
through a mile or two of its corridors 
and passages. I saw whole streets of 
clocks tiered up from floor to ceiling— 
bronze clocks from pretentious salons, 
nickel-plated clocks from servants’ bed- 
rooms, cuckoo-clocks, all kinds known to 
man, once noisy and important, silent now 
and useless, bound with cords and ticketed, 
never wound, never looked at, a sad wil- 
derness of clocks! 

I saw streets of bronzes, streets of bed- 
covers, streets of bicycles (some twenty-two 
hundred), streets of musical instruments, 
with violins and guitars festooned along 
the ceiling, and—fancy this!—a whole row 
of silver-mounted batons left by conduc- 
tors of orchestras who, let us hope, got at 
least one good dinner from the sacrifice. 

“ How long do these things stay here ?”’ 
I inquired. 

“Some stay a few months, some many 
years. Only one fourth of them are with- 
drawn in the first twelve months; on three 
fourths the pledges are renewed for a sec- 
ond year; on one half for a third year; 
and on one sixth for longer periods up to 
forty years or more. Yes, we have in the 
vaults now some silver that was pawned 
over fifty years ago, and during all that 
time interest has been paid on it regularly.” 

“ At seven per cent. ?”’ 

“ At seven per cent. since 1887, but be- 
fore that the interest rate was nine or ten 
per cent., and before 1830 it was twelve 
per cent. At the opening of the century 
it was thirty per cent.” 
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He pointed out that as the rate has fallen 
the tendency of people to continue paying 
interest over a long period has increased. 
There were still in their care, for instance, 
some hundreds of objects that had been 
there for more than twenty years, and 
thousands that had been there for more 
than ten years. ‘The apparent hopelessness 
of these struggles to keep some cherished 
possession had prompted directors, he said, 
at various times to make free return of 
long-held objects ; but even so, it happened 
frequently enough, alas! that family heir- 
looms were finally sold at auction,—the 
father’s watch or the mother’s diamond 
ring,—after twenty-five or thirty years of 
faithful interest-paying and an expenditure 
of money sufficient to have bought the 
things two or three times over. 

All this is sufficiently sad, and brings us 
to the part of this great mont-de-piété that 
we shall certainly like the least — the auction- 
room, a round gray hall beneath a yel- 
lowish dome, where every day a greedy 
company gather to clamor and scramble 
for the unredeemed articles that pass here 
in endless series under the hammer. About 


one sixth, my friend says, of the two mil- 
lion objects pawned every year in Paris 


finally come to this graveyard of defeated 
hopes. What faces are here in the triple 
line that presses in alert semicircle about 
the central counter! What keen eyes and 
hard mouths! They all look poor, and 
some of them, dozing against the wall, are 
certainly the drift of Paris streets, huddled 
here for warmth; but there are others who 
have grown rich in this traffic, and can 
produce from their shabby garments a sur- 
prising number of thousand-frane notes. | 
suppose that is one reason why they are 
rich, because they live as if they had no- 
thing. 

Business moves on briskly, with quick 
words from several criers and a steady 
song of invitation from a jovial, bald- 
headed man who keeps the center of the 
stage and announces unexpected merits 
in sewing-machines, clocks, silver spoons, 
even in a huge brass horn that nobody 
wants. He has a tough tenor voice like a 
singer at the Scala, and great good humor, 
Hear him now,—“ Quatre! Cinquante! 
Cing! Cinquante! Six! Cinquante!”-— 
as monotonously as a monk intoning 
some strange liturgy. Only he wags his 
head and grins the while, and finds matter 
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for chuckling mirth even in the sale of a 
worn wedding-ring which he has knocked 
down for six franes fifty. 

It might be supposed that this auction- 
room would be a capital place, though not 
a pleasant one, to pick up bargains; but 
such is not the case—at least not for the 
general public. The law calls this an open 
sale, but usage has long since made it a 
close-bound affair among dealers, who 
deliberately bid up prices against an out- 
sider, even if they have to divide a loss 
among themselves. It must be made clear 
that this vulture feast is strictly reserved 
for vultures! 

No doubt there are fine opportunities 
here for dealers, growing out of the ten- 
dency, already mentioned, of appraisers to 
make loans smaller than the article’s real 
value. Their excess of caution is due to 
the fact that they are responsible to the 
mont-de-piété for any deficit from sales, 
and so, while they nominally loan four 
fifths of the value on jewelry and two thirds 
on other articles, it appears that in practice 
they often loan very much less. ‘Thus, re- 
cently a bronze was sold for seven hun- 
dred franes on which only one hundred 
francs had been loaned, a violin for eighty 
francs on which four francs had been 
loaned, and a translation of A‘schylus for 
one hundred and sixty-five frances on which 
three francs had been loaned. Statistics of 
1897 show that of articles sold at auction 
during that year more than fourteen thou- 
sand realized prices several times greater 
than the original loans, over two thousand 
being three times greater, over five hun- 
dred being four times greater, seventy- 
seven being six times greater, sixteen being 
nine times greater, and two being twenty- 
three times greater, one of these an ex- 
quisite bonbonniére and miniature that must 
have been appraised very carelessly. And 
these prices were paid not by amateurs, 
but by close-fisted dealers buying to sell 
again at a still further advance. We may 
hear later on from the amateurs what ¢Aey 
paid for the bronze and the violin and the 
4Eschylus. 

It is this constant watching for objects 
worth more than appears that gives the 
keen, hard look to these faces. They are 
like gamblers, always dissembling. “ You 
want this piece of lace? Take it; it ’s poor 
machine stuff, anyway. Five francs more ? 
I ‘ll make it ten, but—" Then a sly whis- 
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per to the woman beside him that it is real, 
and worth its measure in hundred-franc 
notes. 

Now a watch is going, passed about 
from hand to hand, and the bored auc- 
tioneer is just swinging his hammer when 
the real owner hurries in, coming at the 
eleventh hour and fifty-ninth minute to 
claim his property, pay for it with loan 
and interest, and take it away. ‘That is the 
client’s privilege up to the very last. 

Now they start something better—a dia- 
mond ring on which the loan was one 
hundred and eighty francs. A fairly good 
diamond it must be, for see the eager group 
about it, and the reaching hands! Out 
come little magnifying-glasses, and each 
rival dealer has his squint at the stone. 
This one bites the gold with yellow teeth, 
that one rubs it on his sleeve. And they 
all clamor their bids, while the clerk sings 
out the changing totals up to three hundred 
francs, and a bearded little man gets it for 
three hundred and one. Years ago this 
diamond, let us fancy, flashed its fire from 
some fair hand, and may again. Mean- 
while it lies in the little man’s greasy 
pocket. 

The annual profit from these auction 


sales is considerable (in 1893 it amounted 
to over a million frances), and at first thought 
this would seem an excellent thing for the 
poor, since to them, as holders of tickets 
on articles sold, must go by law the surplus, 
after deducting the original loan with in- 


terest at seven per cent. Unfortunately, 
more careful investigation reveals a less 
satisfactory condition and brings us to a 
serious evil in the practical operations of 
the mont-de-piété, one that results directly 
from the undervaluation of objects by the 
appraisers. In theory the man who pawns 
for thirty francs a watch worth one hun- 
dred and fifty receives the extra sum real- 
ized by the sale of his watch; or, if he does 
not receive it, the fault is his own for not 
presenting himself to claim it. At any rate, 
the sum is held for him during three years, 
and after that is given to the hospitals of 
Paris, so that, unwittingly, the improvident 
poor every year bring succor to the suffer- 
ing poor, their annual gift of forgetfulness 
now amounting to one hundred thousand 
francs, although formeriy it was much 
larger. And the reason for this falling off 
lies not in any greater thriftiness of ticket- 
holders, but in their growing disposition to 
LXV.—43 


sell their pawn-tickets to speculators, who 
willingly pay an advance of twenty per 
cent. on marked appraisals, and even so 
realize handsome profits from the surplus 
of sales which now comes to them. 

A single fact shows the proportions that 
have been reached in Paris by this traffic: 
in 1897 nearly two thirds of all pawn- 
tickets presented in claim of the surplus 
from auction sales were in the hands of 
speculators, and statistics show that every 
year speculators make a gain in these 
wretched transactions of from one hundred 
thousand to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs, a sum of money that by every 
right belongs to the poor. Indeed, they do 
worse than this, for they make loans to 
holders of pawn-tickets at ten per cent. a 
month, taking the tickets as security, and 
confiscating them, by a cruel agreement, 
if after three months the loan with this 
enormous interest (one hundred and twenty 
per cent. a year) has not been repaid them. 
Of course such traffic is called illegal, and 
occasionally one of these extortioners is 
punished ; but the evil seems to increase, 
nevertheless, and points unmistakably to 
one much-needed change in the Paris 
system, and that is, that loans must be 
made larger, and the appraisers must be 
relieved of their present responsibility for 
deficits. No one understands this better 
than M. Edmond Duval, director of the 
Paris mont-de-piété, who for years has 
been striving for this very reform. By his 
plan all loans would be increased to nine 
tenths of the value of the objects in a fair 
appraisal, and all pawn-tickets would be- 
come non-transferable. 

A chance conversation prompted me to 
make a personal test in this matter of 
undervaluation. A lady connected with 
the stage was telling how she had at vari- 
ous times raised money on furs and jewels, 
and she declared that on the same articles 
she had invariably received larger sums 
from private pawnbrokers in London than 
from the mont-de-piété in Paris. Indeed, 
she said that the loans offered in Paris were 
often ridiculously small, and gave a case 
where sixty francs had been offered on 
furs that had cost eight thousand and were 
in good condition. 

Thinking that she might be mistaken in 
her recollection, | set forth myself the next 
day to verify the thing practically, and 
offered at the mont-de-piété three objects 
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the value of which I knew precisely: a 
pearl necklace recently appraised at 7500 
francs, a boa of Russian sables purchased 
for 1400 francs a few weeks before at 
a reliable Paris house, and a handsome 
sword-cane finished in tortoise-shell and 
silver and valued by an expert at 150 
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francs. ‘The loans offered were 2000 francs 
on the pearls, thirty francs on the sables, 
and five francs on the cane. 

[ happened to call on M. Duval that 
afternoon, and carried with me the cane in 
question. 

“What do you think of this?” 
handing it to him. 

“ Very handsome,” said he. 
trying to get a cane like it.” 

“Ts it worth a hundred and fifty francs ?”’ 

“Yes; the malacca alone is worth fifty 
francs, and here is the mark of Verdier, a 
famous cane-maker under the Empire, and 


said I, 


“T ve been 
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the blade is a good piece of tempered 
steel. Yes; it ’s worth a hundred and fifty 
francs.”’ . 
“One of your appraisers offered me five 
on it,”’ | remarked, with a smile; and then 
I told him the whole story. But M. Duval 
was not a whit taken aback. On the con- 
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trary, he insisted that my experience was 
quite to be expected. 

“If you bought a suit of clothes to-day 
for one hundred and twenty francs and 
pawned it to-morrow, how much do you 
suppose you would get on it?” 

“ How much?” 

“ Perhaps five francs, because that is all 
it would certainly bring at a forced sale. 
The suit would be worth more to you, just 
as that cane would be worth more to me, 
but the mont-de-piété can take no account 
of individual tastes or of an accidental 
suitableness; it must sell its unredeemed 
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stock in the main to second-hand dealers 
who are indifferent to everything in an 
article but its most elementary usefulness, 
and value it chiefly as raw materials, so 
much silk at so much a yard, so much 
gold at so much a gram, etc. Your cane 
stands for a few francs’ worth of silver and 
a piece of tortoise-shell—nothing else.” 
“But the sables ?” 


“We loan very little on furs, because 
they are so easily destroyed or damaged, 


and they go out of fashion. It ’s like 
Cashmere shawls. A few years ago every- 
body wanted them, and a single one would 
bring fifteen or twenty thousand francs. If 
we had made loans on that basis how could 
we cover them to-day, when you can buy 
the same Cashmere shawl for a few hun- 
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dred francs? You must remember there 
is no time limit to our loans. How much 
would your sables bring after twenty years 
in our store-room ?”’ 

All this I granted, but kept to my con- 
viction that a pawnbroker in New York or 
London would have offered considerably 
more on my three particular articles. M. 
Duval agreed with me here, and also in the 
main point that pawnbrokers very gen- 
erally give somewhat larger loans than the 
mont-de-piété, the reason being that they 
receive three, four, or five times more in- 
terest, —twenty-four per cent. or thirty-six 
per cent., for example, in New York, in- 
stead of seven,—and consequently have 
every motive to lend their clients as large 
a sum as possible, up to the utmost value 
of the object (and often beyond it), know- 
ing that they will thus realize a larger re- 
turn when the pledges are redeemed. And 
they are ready, often eager, to take risks 
of failure to redeem, confident that their 
handsome interest profits in transactions 
where pledges ave redeemed will more than 
compensate for contrary cases. In other 
words, on their comfortable basis of twenty- 
four or thirty-six per cent. they face with 
equanimity a percentage of failures to re- 
deem that might ruin a conservative mont- 
de-piété on a seven per cent. basis. 

“Suppose,” I suggested, “that the 
French law were changed so as to allow 
pawnbrokers charging twenty-four or 
thirty-six per cent. to open shops in Paris 
side by side with the mont-de-piété charg- 
ing only seven per cent. Do you think 
they would do any business ?” 

M. Duval smiled. “I am sure they 
would, even if they charged forty per cent. 
or fifty per cent., for there are always 
people in a great city willing to make any 
sacrifice in the future for the sake of an 
immediate money advantage. That is what 
our laws are for—to protect such people 
against themselves.” 

“Would not that end be furthered,” I 
suggested, “by making larger loans?” 

“Of course,” he admitted, “the ideal 
pawnshop would be one able to assure its 
clients a maximum loan at a minimum rate 
of interest; but we can do only so much, 
and people forget our heavy financial bur- 
den as a philanthropic institution. Every 
year we give away in unproductive opera- 
tions tens of thousands of francs that 
private pawnbrokers would use in larger 


loans.” And he proceeded to dwell on this 
manifest superiority of the mont-de-piété 
over any other pawnshop system, that it is 
really a great people's enterprise, where the 
profits on transactions with the rich pay 
for the losses on transactions with the poor. 

“Then some of your transactions are at 
a loss?” 

“Most of them are at a loss.” And he 
spread before me one of their admirable 
statistical charts, wherein it was set forth in 
tinted diagrams that for the year 1899 the 
mont-de-piété of Paris made something 
over 1,900,000 loans on pawned articles, 
of which more than 1,200,000 were effected 
at a loss, this being more than offset, how- 
ever, by returns from some 617,000 loans 
on which there was a profit. 

“You may say in general,” he added, 
“that we lose money on all loans under 
twenty francs, and these form two thirds 
of our operations, about four thousand a 
day in Paris alone. In other words, we 
advance money every year to a million and 
a quarter people who would be sent away 
without money if we were unwilling to 
make loans at a loss.”’ 

“Why is there so much loss?” I asked. 

“Because these small loans yield too 
little at seven per cent. to pay for what they 
cost. In 1897 we made 143,940 loans that 
paid us five centimes [one cent! each. See, 
there are the figures. We made 84,280 
loans that paid us tencentimes, and 106,541 
loans that paid us fifteen centimes. And so 
on. Now it is plain that the actual expense 
of handling any article, whether it is a ring 
or a mattress, packing it, storing it, and re- 
cording the facts about it, must be more 
than a few centimes. In practice we find 
it to be about a franc and a quarter |twen- 
ty-five cents], so that any article which 
does not yield that amount in interest must 
be handled at a loss. It is evident that if 
we were private pawnbrokers, thinking only 
of our own gain, we should raise our in- 
terest rate on such articles. As it is, we 
have been constantly lowering it. And we 
charge vo interest on loans of three, four, 
or five francs when the articles are with- 
drawn within sixty days.” 

Here was a contrast indeed to the state 
of things in New York or London, where 
a woman who pawns her shawl or a work- 
man his box of tools over Sunday, let us 
say, for seventy-five cents (three shillings), 
would be charged an interest rate varying 
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from twenty-five to one hundred per cent., 
and often much more, with the famous 
ten cents added for “hanging it up,” as 
they say on the Bowery, or the nameless 
impositions of the Whitechapel gentry. In- 
deed, the poor of London are often called 
upon to pay interest on petty short-time 


the 
even 


loans at rate of five hundred, six 
hundred, one thousand per cent. 
The thing seems incredible, but statistics 
prove it. 

In Paris, however, for the same loan, 
the woman with her shawl or the work- 
man with his box of tools would pay no 
interest whatever, but merely a nominal 
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THE PAWNSHOP 


charge of five centimes, not one twentieth 
of what the operation actually costs the 
mont-de-piété. 

Not only in this indirect way do the rich 
in Paris pay for the poor, but many times 
since the founding of the present system 
(in 1777) people of wealth and station 
have been stirred, especially in periods of 
great cold and general distress, to give 
back to the poor of Paris certain articles 
from the vast mont-de-piété store that 
might be regarded as of the first necessity : 
shoes, clothing, bed-coverings, mattresses, 
etc. Thus, in 1789 Louis XVI gave 300,- 
000 francs, in 1795 the National Conven- 





ON READING 
tion gave nearly 800,000 francs, in 1870 
the Commune gave 700,000 francs, and so 
on through a long list aggregating over 
three and a half million francs. The most 
recent gift of this sort was 50,000 francs 
offered by M. Santos-Dumont from _ his 
balloon prize-money, and set apart for the 
redeeming of necessary objects pawned in 
the first week of November, 1901. ‘The 
result furnished a striking illustration of 
the improvidence of the needy; for al- 
though this bounty was widely announced, 
scarcely one third of it was claimed by 
those entitled to it, and a sum of 35,000 
francs had to be employed in redeeming 
objects pawned over a longer period. 

I asked M. Duval’s opinion as to the 
philanthropic effort of certain large-minded 
New-Yorkers in the Provident Loan Sco- 
ciety of that city, and he expressed the 
fullest approval of this enterprise, and the 
conviction that, with its twelve per cent. 
interest rate (or less) and no charge for 
“hanging up” or the like, it must accom- 
plish great things against the horde of 
pawnbrokers doing business at twenty-four 
and thirty-six per cent. or more. And, 
looking over the reports of its seven years’ 
working, he pointed out that in New York 
this people’s system, for such it is, has 
developed quite as rapidly, even against 
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legalized opposition, as did the mont-de- 
piété in its earlier period without opposi- 
tion. Thus, in 1832, after more than fifty 
years of existence, the Paris mont-de-picte 
made loans aggregating about ten million 
frances, which is virtually what the Provi 
dent Loan Society did in 1900, its seventh 
year. 

“This New York enterprise,” said M. 
Duval, “ must command the support of all 
your citizens who have at heart the welfare 
of the poor. Already, they tell me, it has 
done much good, directly and indirectly ; 
it has forced several of the licensed pawn 
brokers to lower their rate, and it will 
surely drive many of those who do not 
from the field. Of course you will always 
have human folly to deal with, just as we 
have, and the desperate improvidence of 
people who mzs¢ have money immediately, 
no matter what the cost. And you will prob- 
ably have to fight the traffic in pawn-tickets 
just as we do,”’—he frowned in perplexity at 
this old, hard problem,—“ but it is worth 
the trouble, for you will release tens of 
thousands from the cruel clutches of 
usurers, and you will do much to increase 
the people’s self-respect. And—and re- 
member this,” he added, “that it is no 
small thing to increase the self-respect of 
millions of men and women.” 


ON READING THE “INFERNO” 


BY ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


\ JHO art thou that convincest me of sin! 

‘Vs Trembling, I thread the circles winding down 
To the dread heart of ice, and hear within 

My soul the echo of each sinner'’s wail, 

Borne through the night of God's eternal frown, 
And look for mine own face among the spirits pale. 
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BEING PRELIMINARY TO A RETURN JOURNEY 
IN 


AN ADIRONDACK CANOE 


BY WILLIAM GAGE ERVING 


WITH PICTURES BY FERNAND LUNGREN 


OR many years I had gazed in imagi- 
nation longingly toward the Nile, that 
stream unique among the rivers of the 
world, the life of a country which even 
now, after centuries of oppression at the 
hands of foreign masters, contains nearly 
ten millions of people. For me it had ever 
exercised a powerful fascination. I longed 
to live by it, on it, with it, to be borne upon 
its waters, to rest upon its banks, to know 
for myself, if only in an insignificant de- 
gree, this stream before which man has 
stood and wondered for thousands of 
years. 

In Egypt itself, however, one sees but a 
single phase of this mighty river, a broad, 
resistless flood sweeping majestically along 
the bed it has worn for itself in the course 
of ages. At Khartum, where unite the Blue 
Nile, with its summer floods laden with the 
rich and inexhaustible soil from Abyssinia’s 
mountain slopes, and the White Nile, with 
its never-failing waters drawn from the 
Nyanzas, there is again the broad, majestic 
stream, but between these stretches all is 
vastly different. 

Here for hundreds of miles the river 
rends its way through one opposing moun- 
tain ridge after another, its waters hemmed 
in by black crags and precipices, and ob- 
structed by innumerable rocky barriers, 
over which it hurls itself with a sullen roar 
in many a foaming cataract. But this is 
only in the flood season, in late summer ; 
during the winter the Nile, exchanging its 
brownish-yellow hue for one of green, be- 
comes a lazy stream, almost hidden by 
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lofty banks, —of mud in Egypt, of rocks in 
the cataract country,—between which it 
winds its way among sandy shoals or 
rocky ridges. Then it is but a shadow of 
its former greatness, navigable only for 
boats of lightest draft, and even easily ford- 
able at places. 

However, to visit the lower portions 
of the Nile is no easy matter during the 
summer, since only slow-moving native 
sail-boats ply thereon at this time, while 
through the cataract country a journey by 
water is well-nigh impossible at any season. 
Here for a hundred miles at a stretch not 
a sail is to be seen. During the month of 
highest flood a stray native raft of timbers 
from the Sudan may attempt these dan- 
gerous reaches. In the recent military ex- 
peditions many a boat was dragged with 
hawsers up through the rapids by the sheer 
strength of hundreds of men; but now- 
adays rarely does an intruding native nug- 
gar invade these solitary wastes. 

Yet all the features of natural grandeur 
and interest which Father Nile presents 
are to be found in this same cataract coun- 
try, and the monuments of antiquity, al- 
though comparatively few in number, are 
of extreme interest. Here, too, is to be 
met the native, his primitive traits not yet 
obliterated by contact with European civi- 
lization; and, above all, it is in this the 
Egyptian Sudan that one can observe, as 
perhaps in no other region, the admirable 
results which a few years of Great Britain’s 
just and beneficent rule have brought 


about. 
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Such were the attractions which per- 
suaded me to extend my Nile visit beyond 
the confines of Egypt, and the absolute 
lack of river transportation made me de- 
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came necessary to take one with me from 
home. That selected was of the Adiron- 
dack pattern, of cedar, thirteen feet in 
length, with an eighteen-inch deck at stem 
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termine to furnish my own boat, which 
must be light enough to be easily carried, 
and yet of sufficient strength to resist rough 
usage. Nothing seemed to meet these re- 
quirements but an American canoe, and 
such boats being unknown in Egypt, it be- 


and stern, and weighing fifty-seven pounds. 
Single-bladed paddles, a light tent, the 
poles fitted with boat-hooks, two heavy 
blankets, and a rubber-lined sack for cloth- 
ing, camera, and other necessaries, made 
up my. equipment. 
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These were firmly lashed inside the 
canoe, which was then carefully sheathed 
in many layers of cotton-wadding and bur- 
lap and started upon its journey of over 
seven thousand miles by water and rail 
to Khartum. 

So it came about that the early morning 
of the 12th of July found me on board one 
of the government steamers which ply be- 
tween the First and Second Nile cataracts, 
just entering the territory of the Sudan. 
The river itself offers the only means of 
communication between Egypt and the 
Sudan on this so-called “ Halfa reach,” 
where has been established a service of 
steamers since pre-British days. Though 
neither beautiful nor picturesque, these 
boats answer the purpose for which they 
were built,—to carry troops and supplies 
to the Sudan,—and now throughout the 
year maintain a semi-weekly service over 
two hundred and twenty-five miles, run- 
ning aground frequently at low Nile, in 
spite of their light draft of thirty inches, 
but planning to accomplish the up trip in 
from fifty to eighty hours, while at high 
Nile the return is made at express speed 
in from fifteen to twenty. No attempt has 
ever been made to construct a railway be- 
side the river from the First to the Second 
Cataract and so make all-rail communica- 
tion with Khartum. The mountainous 
nature of the country renders such an 
undertaking far too costly, and if the con- 
nection is ever made, it will probably be 
by means of a line running inland from 
Assuan to meet the Sudan Railway in the 
middle of the Nubian Desert. 

On this trip the steamer was handicapped 
in her passage against the current by two 
double-decked barges, one on each side, 
loaded down with natives and freight. Her 
progress consequently often scarcely ex- 
ceeded that of the clumsy native gyassas 
which we frequently encountered, forcing 
their way upstream, their huge triangular 
sails bellying before the stiff north breeze. 
Her pilots, however, were natives, who 
not only know the main channels in the 
shifting river, but are able to estimate the 
depth from the appearance of the water, — 
a very necessary accomplishment when 
sand-bars form in a single night, —and by 
10 a.M., sixty-one hours from Shellal, they 
had brought the boat to Halfa, her desti- 
nation. 

Soon after, at the post headquarters, I 
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was enjoying the hospitality of a British 
officer, on his way up the river to Dongola, 
and was being made more than comforta- 
ble pending the departure of the Khartum 
express, scheduled for 9 p.m. 

Halfa, or more properly Wady Halfa, 
though still a village of considerable size, 
bears few vestiges of its importance in the 
days of the dervish campaigns, when thou- 
sands of troops were quartered in the great 
camp to the south of the present town, and 
tons of supplies and munitions lay heaped 
up on the river-bank. Now it is a quiet, 
sleepy place, and the army of invasion has 
given way to a few companies of native 
troops whose duties are to police the town 
and guard the body of criminals which is 
segregated here. With the departure of the 
troops went also the officers, and now at the 
mess there were fewer than half a dozen, 
who govern the province and administer 
the railway, which has its northern terminus 
and its principal car-shops at this point. 

The construction of this railway will al- 
ways be ranked one of the greatest of 
Kitchener’s achievements in the Sudan. 
Obliged by limited appropriations to con- 
duct all his operations at the least possible 
expense, he made use of every remnant of 
the equipment of Ismail Pasha’s unfinished 
railway, rescuing dismantled engines from 
ditches, and collecting missing parts from 
the contents of scrap-heaps. Near the 
Atbara his rails gave out, leaving a break 
of some distance to a necessary terminus. 
Every siding which could be spared was 
taken up, and then, the results being insuffi- 
cient, the village of Wady Halfa was laid 
under requisition. Here many of the houses 
had straw roofs supported by-rails taken 
from the old line. These were summarily 
appropriated, and after their removal Halfa 
presented the spectacle of a mushroom 
Western town after acyclone. But the line 
was completed. 

The greatest obstacle was the all-impor- 
tant stretch of two hundred and thirty 
miles from Halfa to Abu Hamed, across 
the neck of the great bend of the Nile, an 
unbroken expanse of barren desert. The 
leading engineers of Europe declared it 
impossible to construct a railway across 
this tract, arguing that the entire carrying 
capacity of a train would be taken up by 
the water-supply necessary for the locomo- 
tive. Nevertheless, assuming the responsi- 
bility, the Sirdar ordered the work begun, 
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relying on the indomitable pluck and skill 
of his subordinates in charge and his own 
habit of success. Near the middle of the 
course, at points some fifty miles apart, 
wells were sunk, an operation ridiculed by 
the natives, and with true Kitchener luck 
water was struck in both instances, so that 
the train now accomplishes the distance 
with only two extra water-tanks. But all 
succeeding attempts to find water along 
the line—and they have been many—have 
proved fruitless. 

It was by means of this railway that the 
Sudan was conquered. By its construction 
the long route of nearly seven hundred 
miles by way of a river for long stretches 
absolutely unnavigable for ten or eleven 
months in the year, and even at flood 
impracticable save for small whale-boats 
hauled through rapids at enormous toil and 
expense, was exchanged for a short, direct, 
unobstructed highway, its carrying capacity 
limited only by the shortcomings of a single 
pair of rails. 

A march of a couple of months along a 
rough river-bank, through a country abso- 
lutely unable to support a passing army, 
was exchanged for a train journey of as 
many days. ‘The size and operations of an 
invading force were no longer limited by 
unavoidable commissariat deficiencies, and 
when the time arrived for the decisive blow, 
one short summer campaign accomplished 
a work which had been dragging on for 
years. The long years spent in the re- 
modeling and training of a defeated army 
were all-important, and established for the 
Sirdar the reputation of being the greatest 
military organizer of the day ; but it was the 
Sudan Railway which made the termina- 
tion of the great work possible so suddenly, 
so surely, and at so small a sacrifice of life. 

To-day the railway, extended to Khar- 
tum, five hundred and seventy-seven miles 
from Halfa, is being used in the develop- 
ment of the country; but still it is largely 
military in its value, and wholly so in its 
management. Every day a train leaves 
Halfa for the south, reaching its destina- 
tion in two or three days, while twice a 
week only, in connection with the river 
steamers, the mail express goes through in 
thirty hours. No sane man would think of 
traveling by any other than the express, 
drawn by Baldwin locomotives, for, given 
the road-bed and track, they reach their 
destination somewhere nearly on time, 
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while the European locomotives may spend 

a day or two by the wayside undergoing 
repairs. Passengers rejoice in the “ Ameri- 
cans,” their drivers delight in the ease of 
cleaning and oiling them, they pull very 
much heavier loads than their European 
rivals, and the only complaint I heard was 
that for this extra efficiency they required 
more coal—a very important item in the 
Sudan—and more oil. 

The express, as run in the summer, was 
a heterogeneous affair. On this occasion, 
besides the locomotive, tender, and water- 
tanks, there were three trucks loaded with 
coal, two others with natives, and two box- 
cars carrying the handful of first-class pas- 
sengers and the mail. My night ride across 
the desert was not pleasant. Besides my- 
self, there were in the car three other 
passengers,—Greeks and Syrians,—who 
brought cart-loads of baggage and mer- 
chandise of all sorts with them, in addition 
to their supplies, cooking-utensils, and beds, 
these last comprising one double four-poster 
and two native angarebs. 

The Sudanese angareb consists simply of 
a low couch-frame with a woven fabric of 
palm rope stretched over the top, and 
through the kindness of my Halfa friends 
I was supplied with one for this trip. Thus 
the “ first-class coach ”’ was, in point of fact, 
a sleeper and a baggage-car combined. It 
was furnished with a galvanized-iron roof, 
under which for a space of three feet or 
more the sides were entirely open, and my 
blankets being still stowed away in my 
canoe, by morning I was thoroughly chilled 
by the night wind of the desert, and cov- 
ered from head to foot with a thick layer 
of the finest sand. 

The early morning on the desert was 
delightfully cool and fresh, but as the sun 
leaped up, all was changed. At intervals, 
as the train moved along, there would ap- 
pear ahead a broad, marshy lake glisten- 
ing in the sunlight, its surface partly hidden 
by clumps of reeds and marsh plants, which, 
as we approached, gradually receded and 
then in a flash was gone, leaving in its 
stead the endless desert, already beginning 
to scorch in the sunshine. The gray ex- 
panse, ridged and hollowed by the storms 
of the past, stretched unbroken away to 
the horizon, save where, like an island ris- 
ing above the surrounding billows, rose a 
bold, rocky height of deepest blue. At 
one point, on the summit of a knoll beside 
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the line, silhouetted against the sky and as 
motionless and silent as the rocks and sand 
about them, appeared a party of mounted 
Arabs, regarding impassively this latest 
triumph of civilization over the desert. 
Save for these, no vestige of life appeared 
in that boundless abode of death. 

At nine o’clock we again reached the 
Nile, and stopped at the straggling village 
of Abu Hamed, from which, half an hour 
later, in charge of a fresh Baldwin, we 
started on the second section of the rail- 
way, extending to Shendi, some two hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles beyond. The 
line followed the course of the river, and 
its palm-lined bank was often visible, while 
the stream itself appeared now and again, 
disclosing a mass of whirling waters broken 
by rocks and islands. Occasionally a 


wretched hut in ruins, and clearings in 


the thorn-bushes, together with numerous 
skeletons of horses and camels, indicated 
an old camp site, for three years ago the 
army of invasion crept slowly along this 
way, the head of the advancing railway 
close upon its heels. 

Some twenty miles above Berber we 
crossed the Atbara by the new steel bridge 
built by an American firm. This, the only 
branch of the Nile below Khartum, is 
throughout the dry season only a succes- 
sion of stagnant pools. Then come the 
rains, and in early July in a single night it 
thunders down in flood, whirling on its 
muddy waters trees and animals caught by 
its unexpected onrush. 

Thirty miles up this stream, at an early 
morning hour in April, 1898, Kitchener 
unexpectedly fell upon the fortified camp 
of the Khalifa’s lieutenant, Mahmud. 
The carnage was fearful, numbers were 
captured, and the pitiless desert took care 
of most of the fugitives. Mahmud’s army 
of sixteen thousand men was no more, and 
he himself, a prisoner in chains, returned 
with the conqueror to Berber. 

As the day wore on, the heat beneath 
that iron roof became almost intolerable, 
the thermometer registering 110° and the 
contents of the water-jugs growing luke- 
warm, while clouds of sand continually 
drove into the car, filling eyes, ears, and 
hair, and sifting through every article of 
clothing. So the long hours of that fright- 
ful day dragged on. Nothing varied the 
monotony save an occasional glimpse of a 
group of gazelles wildly staring at the train 


and then suddenly scudding into the mi- 
mosa. Once, too, the brakes were jammed 
down, amid shrieks of the whistle, to avoid 
colliding with a camel, who lumbered off 
the track and stood regarding us with 
snarls of defiance. The engine was not 
slowed up for any love of the camel— whom 
no man loves—or through fear of a law- 
suit, for the owner is held for damages if 
caught; but the American cow-catcher is 
evidently not designed for the removal of 
camels, and woe to the engineer if they mix 
up with the running gear of his locomotive ! 
For him it means a day’s work in making 
his engine again presentable. 

At nine in the evening, with a third 
Baldwin, we left Shendi for Khartum, 
across a desert stretch of one hundred 
and five miles, where eighty new culverts 
and bridges in course of construction give 
an idea of the disastrous importance of a 
haboob (tropical downpour) on these water- 
less wastes. As this last section of the rail- 
way lies well within the limits of the rain 
belt, washouts, which wreck the line for 
miles and stop all transport for days, have 
not been infrequent. For this reason I 
had been strongly advised while at Halfa 
to carry six days’ provisions for the thirty- 
hour journey ; but fortunately on this occa- 
sion we found the line open, the night 
remained clear, and at three the next morn- 
ing we reached the railway terminus, Hal- 
fiyeh. The brick station at Halfiyeh lay a 
little back from the bank of the Blue Nile. 
Beyond the broad expanse of swiftly flow- 
ing waters, changing from black to brown, 
and then to dirty yellow as night became 
day, appeared Khartum, the white palace 
of the Sirdar rising conspicuous above the 
green palms. On the river itself an occa- 
sional native craft came floating down with 
the current, now bow first, now stern, its 
master indifferent. Near the farther shore 
a river steamer was slowly churning its way 
against the stream, while beside the bank 
lay strings of small boats loading and un- 
loading, one of which, after long impor- 
tuning, was obtained to carry me and my 
possessions to their destination. 

The native nuggar, built of rough-hewn 
planks laid edge on edge one above an- 
other and fastened together with spikes, 
has a round bottom and blunt ends. The 
space within is obstructed by rude thwarts 
which, in place of ribs, serve to stiffen the 
structure; behind trails an enormous 
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rudder, while amidships on occasion can 
be erected a short mast carrying a huge 
square or three-cornered sail. At other 
times it is propelled by the current, or by 
wooden sticks cut some four inches square 
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journey to Khartum and landed me near 
a large clump of date-palms, in the shade 
of which, scanty at the best, I pitched 
my tent. 

Two Syrians in government service soon 
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and lashed end to end, making a primi- 
tive sweep twenty-five feet in length—the 
Sudanese substitute for an oar. Thanks 
to rather primitive calking, the boat is 
fairly water-tight, and, given sufficient 
time, usually reaches its destination with- 
out upsetting. Such was the clumsy craft 
which bore me over the final stage of the 
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appeared from their adjacent mud house, 
inviting me to share their breakfast and 
offering the use of their one-roomed man- 
sion. On my declining the latter, they sent 
an angareb to my tent, and so I took up 
my quarters in Khartum, where I rested 
for several days. 

Khartum! Through what strange vicis- 
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situdes it has passed, this city with its thou- 
sands of inhabitants, for years the capital 
of the great Sudan, the residence of Egypt’s 
governor-general, the center of the trade 
of the great expanse stretching from the 
Sahara to Equatoria, which fifty years ago 
had its corps of foreign consuls and its 
hundreds of foreign traders. Then came 
the Mahdi with his invincible host of fanat- 
ical followers, burying Gordon beneath a 
shower of spears, uprooting and destroying 
every vestige of civilization in the sack 
which followed, and then departing, leaving 
Khartum a waste. For thirteen years the 
site of the city lay desolate, a few wretched 
huts alone remaining to perpetuate the 
name, while across the White Nile, extend- 
ing for miles along its banks, rose the new 
capital of the kingdom of the all-powerful 
Khalifa Abdullah, a city boasting a popu- 
lation of over four hundred thousand souls 
—that former ferry-station, Omdurman. 
For thirteen years barbaric, fanatical 
cruelty continued unbridled ; then came the 
avenging army, for which, through all those 
years of ceaseless preparation, “ Khar- 


tum and Gordon” had been the watch- 
word. Below the blue hill of Kerreri, rising 
from the plain a few miles away, Abdullah 


met it. That night his invincible host was 
crushed and scattered, twenty-seven thou- 
sand of his men lay dead or wounded on 
the field, and he himself was a hopeless 
fugitive, flying from relentless enemies who 
knew no rest; until, a year later, sur- 
rounded by his faithful body-guard, he too 
fell, fighting to the last, like the brave man 
he was. And Omdurman ? It melted away. 
The Mahdi’s tomb, that Kaaba of the 
Sudan, has been razed to the ground; the 
suk (bazaar), where were once to be seen 
all the peoples and products of central 
Africa, is fast disappearing, for the great 
city is heing abandoned by its merchants 
as well as by the new rulers of the land. 
To-day scarcely fifty thousand of its people 
remain, and a few years hence it will be a 
thing of the past, as is the empire whose 
capital it was. 

Khartum is of greater interest from its 
historical associations than from its present 
appearance. The town of to-day, occupy- 
ing but a small portion of the former city, 
consists largely of native huts of mud and 
straw, and a market-place of most primi- 
tive nature. Straight, broad streets, how- 
ever, are being run through this section, 


trees are being planted on each side of 
them, and here and there are springing up 
the more or less ornamental brick buildings 
of the foreign traders. Already the Na- 
tional Egyptian Bank has erected a new 
building, while along the water-front are 
the palace, the government buildings, and 
the club and mess buildings of the British 
officers, for the most part built of brick 
mixed and baked on the spot. 

Still farther up the bank of the Blue Nile 
are the unfinished barracks for the pro- 
posed British garrison—at the time of my 
visit there was not a British Tommy south 
of Cairo—and the half-completed Gordon 
College, which does not seem greatly to 
excite the interest or meet the approbation 
of those on the spot. It is generally con- 
sidered to be ahead of the times, for in the 
depopulated Sudan there are no students 
to be found; every hand is needed to bring 
back the mimosa-overgrown grain-land to 
its former fruitful condition, and an indus- 
trial school for such an end would perhaps 
be at present more advantageous than a 
college for the higher education of natives 
who can neither read nor write. Add to 
this the naturally suspicious nature of the 
native, who, in spite of all assurances, fears 
that attempts will be made to draw away 
his children from the faith of Islam, and 
consequently holds himself aloof, and the 
prospects of the institution do not appear 
of a roseate hue. 

The Sudanese are a restless people, 
easily roused to a state of fanaticism in 
religious matters. This the late resistless 
uprising under the preaching and leader- 
ship of the Mahdi, who proclaimed himself 
Mohammed’ssuccessor and theregenerator 
of Islam, has conclusively shown. With 
nothing as a basis for his claims but the 
ascetic life of a dervish zealot, he gathered 
a small body of followers who, making up 
for their poverty of weapons by their reck- 
less bravery, cut to pieces the detachments 
of government troops sent to capture him. 

These miracles, as they were considered, 
becoming noised abroad, brought thou- 
sands to his standard; in a few months, 
with equal ease, he had annihilated a well- 
armed force of ten thousand men under 
European officers, and when he died, a few 
months after the fall of Khartum, he was 
the all-powerful ruler of millions, from 
whom he received honors almost divine. 
The merciless rule of his successor, the 
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Khalifa. Abdullah, who strengthened his 
grasp by the slaughter of thousands and 
depopulated whole districts, taught the 
survivors too late their error, which, how- 
ever, would not in the least prevent its rep- 
etition should occasion again arise. Hence 
the action of the government in forbidding 
all attempts at proselyting among the Mos- 
lem tribes in the present unsettled state of 
the country seems well grounded. 

A new mosque and a capacious bazaar 
will soon be among the attractions of the 
city, and in time will come the railway- 
bridge over the Blue Nile, another step in 
the realization of the Cape to Cairo Rail- 
way. Even now Khartum is rapidly reas- 
suming the old importange which her 
location at the junction of the two Niles 
will always naturally confer upon her. 

Sennaar, well up the Blue Nile, is already 
in direct water communication with the 
city, and a regular line of river steamers 
has been established, running to Gondo- 
koro, the head of navigation on the White 
Nile, eleven hundred miles above Khartum 
and only a few hundred from Victoria 
Nyanza, to which a railway from the east 
African coast is in course of construction. 
Projected railways to Kasala, on the Abys- 
sinian frontier, and to Suakim, on the Red 
Sea coast, are only further proofs of the 
opening up of the Sudan and its products 
to the outside world. 

On the afternoon of my arrival the mer- 
cury in my tent crept slowly to 117°. Then 
came heavy clouds out of the east; a hur- 
ricane bent the tree-tops, strewing the 
ground with half-ripe dates, covering the 
river with threatening waves, and filling 
the air with blinding, stinging sand. After 
fifteen minutes of this, amid thunder and 
lightning and the roaring of the wind, the 
rain descended in floods. For thirty min- 
utes the downpour continued, the mercury 
falling forty degrees, and then suddenly 
the storm ceased, the clouds disappeared, 
the sunset faded into a rich afterglow, and 
a deliciously fresh evening was upon us. 
With the deepening dusk all signs of life 
along the river-front disappeared. A lazy 
nuggar, crawling along below the lofty sun- 
baked bank in search of an anchorage for 
the night, or a group of belated water-car- 
riers, descending to the water’s edge to fill 
their heavy jars once more, alone broke in 
upon the prevailing quiet. 

For a mile or more I wandered aim- 
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lessly along the rough path high above the 
stream without encountering man or beast, 
until in the neighborhood of the palace my 
reverie was suddenly interrupted by the 
sharp rattle of arms, and two sentries with 
rifles at “present” confronted me. Chal- 
lenged? Certainly not, for who could I 
be, a white man in riding-togs, but a British 
officer off duty, before whom no native 
soldier wishes to be caught napping. 

It is to the courtesy of G , the post 
chaplain, that I owe most of the pleasant 
hours I passed in Khartum. It was he who 
escorted me through the .palace, the fur- 
nishings of which seemed hopelessly at 
variance with their desert surroundings, 
and where, in the Sirdar’s office, an enor- 
mous pair of elephant’s tusks, the gift of ° 
some native chief, was leaning against 
the London roll-top desk. Descending the 
great stairway to the corridor before the 
guard-room, we paused a moment before 
the simple slab marking the spot where Gor- 
don fell, and later, mounted on beautiful 
Arab ponies, galloped out to the cemetery 
in the desert where lie those few who have 
found Christian burial in Khartum. 

It was in the house of this gentleman 
that I was made to feel at home even in 
far-away Khartum. At dinner, behind his 
master’s chair and on the lookout for his 
slightest wish, stood a little Baggara boy 
who in his short life had passed through 
strange vicissitudes of fortune. Probably 
he himself remembers but little of his years 
of service under the Khalifa, but enough 
that, when his mighty master was slain, he 
was bearer of the Khalifa’s water-bottle, 
and it was with this still grasped in his 
hand, lying upon Abdullah’s body, that 
he was found by the victors. 

At this time there were in Khartum no 
more than forty “ Britishers,”” commanding 
officers of the Sudanese battalions in gar- 
rison there, or officials in the new civil 
government. Such members of their fami- 
lies as brave the frontier life at all are in- 
variably sent out of the country at the 
beginning of the hot season, and every 
officer looks forward to the leave of ab- 
sence which will enable him to do likewise, 
for the heat in June and July is nothing to 
make light of. 

On account of another violent haboob 
the evening preceding my departure, I was 
unable to accept a kind invitation to dine 
at the officers’ mess, which at the time I 
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much regretted, for no more genial or hos- 
pitable gentleman exists than the British 
frontier officer. However, in this instance 
my disappointment may have been fortu- 
nate. Indeed, G had intimated that 
my proposed journey would be considered 
a reckless undertaking and would therefore 
not be regarded with special favor at head- 
quarters, and government disapprobation 
would have been fatal to all my plans. 
Heretofore a canoe had never been seen 
in the Sudan; all who had noticed this 
one regarded it as a mere toy, and the 
descent of the cataracts in so frail a 
craft was considered not only impossible 
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but suicidal. As an American, I was re- 
ceived at all points with open-handed 
friendship by these British officers, and 
only their feelings of personal and national 
responsibility for my well-being would have 
induced them to interfere. Had I been a 
Continental or a Levantine, my proceed- 
ings, so long as they did not interfere with 
the welfare of the state, would have been 
regarded with utter indifference or sum- 
marily prohibited. 

Thus it happened that at dawn of the 
17th of July, without let or hindrance by 
the Khartum authorities, I started on my 
canoe journey to Cairo. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY THE WAY 


BY CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


GROPED among the hills, and heard 
One singing by the way; 
Io, turning toward the east, my road 
Stretched out to meet the day! 


This man had taken joy to wife,— 
No other charm he had, 

A stranger singing into life, — 
And all the hills were glad. 
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Il. ARNOLD’S BATTLE 


CAMBRIDGE 


\ ]HILE General Schuyler was _pre- 
/ paring for the invasion of Canada 
in the summer of 1775, Washington found 
that a portion of the forces besieging Boston 
could be spared. In order to block Schuy- 
ler’s approach by Lake Champlain, Carle- 
ton, the governor of Canada, had left 
Quebec almost wholly ungarrisoned, and a 
sudden attack upon that city might either 
capture it or compel Carleton to return. 
For these reasons Washington resolved to 
despatch a small but superior force against 
Quebec through the forests of Maine and 
eastern Canada, and selected Colonel 
3enedict Arnold as its commander. 
Benedict Arnold was not another Han- 
nibal, the wilds through which he passed 
can hardly be called new Alps, and the 
Quebec of 1775 was not quite a second 
Rome; nevertheless, this expedition against 


WITH 


TO 


THE WILDERNESS 


DEAD RIVER 


the British capital may fairly stand in the 
same class with the Carthaginian’s great 
exploit. 

In this case distance was a mightier 
enemy than courage, an unbroken forest 
invented abler strategy than Fabius, a flood 
was more terrible than a battle, a swamp 
counted as a defeat, a day meant safety 
or annihilation. It was not simply a march, 
then, but a campaign, that lay before this 
brave leader and his men—a campaign 
against nature, a campaign against the 
earth and the heavens. On both sides the 
moves were bold and pitiless, and the issue 
was doubtful to the last. 


THE OUTLOOK 


No such battle with the wilderness was 
looked for, however, when the expedition 
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set out. Ever since the earth wrinkled into 
valleys and mountains, the route that Ar- 
nold purposed to follow had connected 
Boston and Quebec. Across a bit of the 
ocean, up the Kennebec and its western 
branch, Dead River, over a dividing ridge 
four or five miles wide, down a river, a 


lake, and a river—and there stood Quebec 


Drawn by Harry Fenn from photographs 


I. DR. PARSONS’S CHURCH, 

PORT; 2. TRISTRAM DALTON’S HOUSE; 

3. TABLET NEAR NEWBURYPORT (EX- 
ECUTED BY GEORGE P. TILTON) 


NEWBURY 


Inscription on the tablet: ‘‘ Opposite this spot were en- 
campe Se? 17-18-19 1775 three companies of rifle-men 
under Dan' Morgan: a part of the command of Bene- 
dict Arnold 

‘«The entire force of 1100 men embarking on the Mer- 
rimac St’ 1g in ten transports sailed for the Kennebec 
whence they penetrated the wilderness with the loss ot 
half their number joined Montgomery before Quebec 
and shared the assault in which he fell. 

**With them went Samuel Spring chaplain afterward 
for forty years a pastor in Newburyport: and twenty- 
six men of Newburyport and Newbury.”’ 
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on its rock. Indian-hunters and Catholic 

fishers of men had passed back and forth. 

Several times it had been proposed to send 

a military expedition south or north. Ex- 

plorers and surveyors had examined the 

ground in a hasty fashion, and for about 

a century published maps had cheerfully 

blundered more or less at the region. In 

short, it seemed as if nature had cut this 

road and made it known expressly for the 

patriots of ’75; and Washington, after “all 

possible inquiry,” described it to Congress 

in words that resembled the truth “ only 
as mist resembles” a thunder-storm. 

So there was little beyond the usual 

danger of war and the usual hardships 

of a wilderness journey to give the 

enterprise an ugly look, while 

much could be seen to 

brightenit. Quebec stood 

far to the north, and 

sounded cool in the 

sultry dog-days at 

the end of August, 

even if a sugges- 
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TOASTING ARNOLD AND HIS OFFICERS 


tion of hot work lay in the idea of attacking 
such a fortress. The expedition was called a 
secret one, though almost everybody knew 
or guessed the secret. The very boldness of 
the plan—a lunge straight at the enemy’s 
heart—was a challenge and a charm to 
brave men, while the ennui of camp life and 
the weariness of looking for enemies that 
did not come had prepared many an eager 
soul for anything in the guise of activity. 
LEADER 


AND MEN 


THE name of the leader, too, excited en- 
thusiasm. Dorothy Dudley and the rest of 
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IN NEWBURYPORT 


the ladies in Cambridge loved to gossip 
about a man whom they described as “ dar- 
ingly and desperately brave, sanguinely 
hopeful, of restless activity, intelligent and 
enterprising,” gay and gallant; and the 
soldier lads told one another admiringly 
how he marched through the wicket-gate 
at old ‘Ticonderoga shoulder to shoulder 
with Ethan Allen; how he threatened to 
break into the magazine at New Haven 
unless the selectmen would hand over the 
keys within five minutes, when his com- 
pany heard the news of Lexington and 
wanted to set out for Cambridge ; and even 
how he used to astonish the other boys, 
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years before, by seizing the great water- 
wheel and going around with it through 
water and through sky. 

The men who volunteered to go with 
such a leader on such a quest were the 
ones most suitable: it was a case of natural 
selection, as when the magnet picks out 
the iron filings from a heap of dust. 
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THE DEPARTURE 


Hardy, brave, and vigorous men they 
were, full of the gaiety, enthusiasm, and 
good-fellowship of a strong humanity, and 
not wholly without its recklessness and its 
turbulence. Most of them represented the 
fruit of American soil, but a considerable 
number were of foreign, and particularly 
of Irish, birth. Few were more than twenty- 
four or less than eighteen years old, and 
only one officer had passed forty. Many 
had come from Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut homes at the call of Lexington. 
Many had gathered from the farms and 
shops of Massachusetts Bay. New Hamp- 
shire and what we now call Maine had 
sent representatives. 

All these were musketmen; but a com- 
pany of “riflars”’ had marched from Car- 
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lisle and another from Lancaster in the 
far-off colony of Pennsylvania, refreshing 
themselves twice on the way by arranging 
tar and feathers on an offensive loyalist ; 
and still another had been led by Daniel 
Morgan from the yet more distant confines 
of the Old Dominion. In all, the detach- 
ment numbered about eleven hundred. 
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FROM NEWBURYPORT 


OFF FOR QUEBEC 


WEDNESDAY, September 13, the counter- 
sign in the camp at Cambridge was “ Que- 
bec.” Several delays had been unavoida- 
ble; but now, in a sultry heat that made 
the North seem more attractive than ever, 
most of the little army set out. By different 
routes they journeyed toward the north- 
west, and before Saturday was over, all 
were near the point of embarkation, the 
convenient harbor of Newburyport, on the 
Merrimac River, three miles from the sea. 

But the sea—that was the enemy’s coun- 
try. British frigates had a way of turning 
up where they were least expected. Be- 
sides, who knew that the secret of the 
expedition had not_ leaked into Boston ? 




















From a photograph by the author 


THE BARRACKS OF 


Perhaps a man-of-war was lying in wait 
just around the corner; and it would make 
a fine tale for London if some lucky cap- 
tain should bag the whole Kennebec 
detachment between harbors. So by Wash- 
ington’s orders three scouting-vessels were 
anxiously despatched in as many direc- 
tions to see if the coast 
was clear, and we can 
imagine how eagerly 
Arnold and the officers 
awaited their report. 
This meant no loss of 
time, however. The 
winds needed to be 
coaxed around, and 
many final prepara- 
tions had to be made. 

, Meanwhile the 
army gathered in a 
harvest of grand anti- 
cipations and _ hearty 
good will. The chiefs 
of the expedition were 
entertained royally by 
Nathaniel Tracy, 
Tristram Dalton, and 
other local grandees. 
The soldiers found a 


host of friends, and FORT 


FORT WESTERN IN 


Irom a photograph taken about 1865 


ONE OF THE BLOCKHOUSES OF 
HALIFAX 


Igo! 


every door stood open to them. Sunday a 


part of the troops listened to their chap 

lain, Mr. Spring, while others attended 

under arms at Dr. Parsons’s church, 

and heard him pronounce a martial dis- 

course on a martial text, his grave, slow 

voice lighted up by flashing blue eyes 
and by a fervor that 
reminded men of his 
friend, the famous 
Whitefield, buried be- 
neath his pulpit. Even 
the least religious felt 
that somehow _ they 
were enlisted for the 
Lord, and the AI- 
mighty was to go up 
in the midst of them. 
And when the review 
took place that day, 
the manual of arms was 
gone through with an 
unwonted spirit, while 
everybody looked on 
in admiration. 


A TASTE OF 
WATER 


SALT 


Monpay the troops 
embarked on a fleet of 
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THE PROLOGUE OF THE 


eleven vessels,—sloops and schooners, — 
and the next morning, as the coast was re- 
ported clear, anchors were raised. All the 
town gathered at the docks to say good- 
by. Colors were flying, drums beating, 
and the fifes all screaming their very best ; 
and in this fashion, 
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it seemed best to send ashore for “ refresh- 
ments.” 

The refreshments arrived, and with them 
came, according to a well-supported tradi- 
tion, Parson Emerson and Deacon Parker. 
For an hour and a half the minister prayed 

for the expedition, 





as their sails caught 
the wind, the ves- 
sels, one after an- 
other, stood away 
for the Kennebec, 
Arnold, on the top- 
sail-schooner Broad 
Bay, leading the 
van, and the rest of 
the squadron turn- 
ing crisp white fur- 
rows after him 
across the blue 
glebe. 

Quick and safe 
was the voyage. 
About midnight the 
vessels hove to off 
the rocky shore of 
Phippsburg, and 
the next morning 
they went on, pass- 
humpbacked 








ing 
Seguin Island, with 
its noisy cliffs and 
brood of flat-faced 
islets, just visible in 


the tawny-orange 
dawn, on through 
a guard of high 
and ledgy islands, 
each crested with 
its grove of hem- 
locks, then on with 
the morning tide 
past the spot where 
Sir John Popham 
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ARNOLD'S ROUTE 


we are told, and 
then probably he 
too partook of re- 
freshments ; for his 
ae ~ parishioners be- 
lieved there was a 
tumbler in his pul- 
pit, and that when 
his head was bowed 
quite out of sight at 
times, it was not so 
much to implore a 
blessing as to enjoy 
one. 


° 





; UP THE KENNEBEC 
whalborough 
(Dresden) ff 





GuIDED by a pilot 
found at the mouth 
of the river, the 
vessels worked 
their way upstream. 
Past Squirrel Point, 
Green Point, and 
Bluff Head, past 
Weasel Point, Lee 
Island, and Indian 
Point, they came 
finally to George- 
town, about a dozen 
miles from the 
mouth, very thank- 
ful to get there, too, 
beyond so many 
perils of enemy, sea, 
and rocks. 


SCALE OP MILES Next, Arnold 





built a fort thirteen 





10 2 30 40 50 found the Kenne- 








years before our 
Pilgrim fathers 
landed at Plymouth, and still on through 
the narrow, whale-like mouth of the Ken- 
nebec, plentifully garnished with rocky 
teeth, until they reached Parker's Flats, a 
famous anchorage two miles beyond. 
Here Arnold paused, and probably most 
of his flotilla did the same ; for the voyage, 
though quick, had been rough. There was 
a storm-tossed and unhappy freight of 
patriots aboard the fleet; and, as we find, 
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bec twisting sharp- 
ly to the west at 
Fiddler’s Reach, and then settling down 
for four good miles of wide, straight water 
—the Long Reach so welcome to skippers. 
Here two missing vessels of his fleet re- 
joined him, well punished for choosing the 
broad way of Sheepscot River by having 
to worry a passage through Lower and 
Upper Hellgate. Then another left-handed 
twist at Telegraph Point, with handfuls of 
islands on each side, another sharp swing 
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to the west through the Chops, and the 
murmuring prows entered Merrymeeting 
Bay. 

Now came a scene to gladden the heart 
and make all storm-tossed landsmen forget 
both past and future. For the bay was a 
lake about six miles long, where sturgeon 
and salmon kept the water boiling, and 
fishing-schooners had been whitening the 
blue waters for more than half a century; 
while at least four namable rivers joined 
their tides to the Kennebec. 


A GLIMPSE OF AARON BURR 


THEN passing Abagadasset Point, the ships 
went on a couple of miles to Swan Island, at 
present the township of Perkins. This was 
an excellent opportunity to run aground, 
and it was not neglected. But in time 
all the vessels managed to push up the 
channel on the eastern side of the island, 
and pass Little Swan Island, where a 
powerful sachem formerly met his dusky 
warriors, and where now young Aaron 
Burr, whom his mother had once called 
“a little, dirty, noisy boy, .. . very sly 
and mischievous,” persuaded a French- 
Indian maiden to accompany him to Que- 
bec. A hard bit of navigation at Lovejoy’s 
Narrows, and soon Swan Island lay astern. 
On the left could be seen remains of Fort 
Richmond, merely a protected house; to 
and fro plied Parker’s Ferry; and on the 
right lay Pownalborough, the Dresden of 
to-day, with its decaying Fort Shirley, its 
big square court-house that never will 
decay, its comfortable string of dwellings, 
and its Tory parson, an Bailey, preach- 
ing to a congregation that was too much 
—or else not enough—of the same opinion. 

Beyond Pownalborough lay on the two 
sides of the river a wide tract that was 
rightfully called Gardinerstown, after Dr. 
Sylvester Gardiner of Boston, the pro- 
prietor, but was usually known, in 1775, 
as Pittston, because the stitf old doctor 
would not crook his knees to the new 
doctrines. Just below a little turn in the 
river, at what is now Green’s Ledges Point, 
could be found a narrow strip of meadow 
where the oaks loved to grow, as great 
willows love to grow there now. High 
above, at the verge of a terraced bluff, 
stood the house of Major Reuben Colburn, 
and at the edge of the river was a shipyard 
belonging to the same proprietor. 
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THE PIVOT OF THE ENTERPRISE 


Ir was early in the afternoon of Thursday, 
September 21, the weather fair, a good 
breeze blowing from somewhere near the 
north, and the tide ebbing. Everything 
looked a-bustle in the shipyard. Colburn 
himself was on hand, strong and hearty, a 
shrewd, enterprising Yankee. On hand 
was Thomas Agry, too, a shipwright who 
had settled at the point a year before. A 
squad of workmen were whacking away at 
their smartest, while not far off on the 
shore lay the fruit of their toil, nearly two 
hundred pine bateaux, flat-bottomed boats 
with high, flaring sides and a long, sharp 
end at stem and stern. The rest of the 
two hundred were nearing completion. 

At this moment a boat was seen ap- 
proaching from below, and everybody 
stopped his work to watch it. The helms- 
man was evidently making straight for the 
shipyard. “ From the fleet,” some one sug- 
gested. “Tide and wind are against them, 
so they have taken to the boat.” 

Soon the visitors were alongside, and 
an officer stepped quickly ashore, without 
waiting to be quite clear of the water. He 
wore, if I mistake not, the uniform adopted 
in February by the second company of the 
Governor’s Foot Guards of New Haven: 
a cocked hat with a plume; a scarlet coat 
with cuffs, collar, and lapels of buff, and 
plain silver-washed buttons; waistcoat, 
breeches, and stockings of white linen; 
black half-leggings, and “a small, fashion- 
able, and narrow-ruffled shirt.” Rather a 
short man he seemed, but stout and ath- 
letic, and very quick in his movements. 
A florid complexion, a haughty nose, a 
domineering chin, persuasive, smiling lips, 
and the boldest blue eyes man ever saw, 
completed him. Major Colburn had met 
this officer in Cambridge. “Good day, 
Colonel Arnold,” he said, and saluted. 

There was a reason why Arnold left the 
transports in the river and hurried on to 
Colburn’s: this was the real pivot of the 
enterprise. 

It was to Colburn that Arnold wrote a 
letter, still unpublished, the very day after 
Washington sent word of the proposed ex- 
pedition to Schuyler, and in it he asked 
the initial questions about conveying troops 
up the Kennebec. Colburn entered heartily 
into the scheme, and visited Cambridge 
three times; and to him Washington gave 
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the definite orders for boats and provisions he could only accept the situation, urge 
on September 3. Success or failure de- the utmost despatch, and order twenty 
pended vastly upon his exertions, and Ar- more boats, besides the two hundred, to be 
nold looked eagerly about the shipyard. made in the next three days. 
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Then his countenance fell. “Bad, bad!” INFORMATION WANTED 

he said to himself. The boats would be 

larger and stronger, he supposed, and all of INFORMATION was another need that Col- 
them ready. It was unfortunate, very; but burn had undertaken to supply, and he 
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presented the report of a reconnaissance 
made by Denis Getchel, Samuel Berry, 
and four companions. This also was disap- 
pointing, for the scouts had gone only a 
part of the way through the wilderness. 
On Dead River they met an Indian, Na- 
tanis, who declared that he was employed 
by General Carleton to look out for an 
army or a party of scouts expected any 
day from New England, that other guards 
were alert farther on, and that he should 
feel bound to report the scouting party if 
they went farther. Their Indian guide at 
once called a halt, and the rest, after ad- 
vancing another day, concluded to return. 
This looked very menacing, but Arnold 
snapped his fingers at the whole of it. Na- 
tanis, he wrote Washington, was “a noted 
villain,” and “ very little credit’ was to be 
given to his tales. 

From another source, however, informa- 
tion was on hand—information about the 
route. Arnold already had something be- 
sides hearsay and the general maps. Four- 
teen years before, an able engineer, John 
Montresor, had been sent by General Mur- 
ray to explore the route along which these 
invading troops were to march. A map 
and a journal grew out of his trip, and 
both of these were in Arnold’s possession. 
But still more details were needed, and 
three weeks before this Colburn had ap- 
plied to Major Goodwin, a surveyor at 
Pownalborough, for copies of his maps 
and minutes. Goodwin was a loyalist, or 
at least a trimmer, and perhaps would 
have preferred to refuse them ; but the tra- 
dition is that Sam, a son of his, insisted he 
should not. “Damned Tory,” Sam called 
his father, they said. Anyhow, the data 
were in readiness, and, according to Good- 
win, Arnold was now posted about the 
quick water, carrying-places, and passes 
all the way to Quebec. 


OLD FORT WESTERN 


MEANWHILE the transports had come up. 
It seems to have been the intention to sail 
the vessels to Fort Western, some nine miles 
above, row the bateaux to the same point, 
and there transfer the cargoes ; but the water 
was low, and few if any of the transports 
could ascend the river more than four or 
five miles above Colburn’s. A part of them 
unloaded their burden of military stores, 
provisions, and men at the shipyard, prob- 
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ably; and in one way and another the 
whole army passed Gardiner’s mills, where 
the city of Gardiner now stands, and ar- 
rived at Fort Western before Sunday, the 
24th, with the exception of only a few be- 
lated men. Here ended one scene of labors 
and perils, and here another and greater 
was to open. 

Fort Western was “a strong, defensible 
magazine,” as Governor Shirley called it. 
For central feature it had a barrack or 
storehouse a hundred feet long, built of 
squared pine timbers a foot thick, laid close 
together, that still bear witness—near the 
eastern end of the carriage-bridge in Au- 
gusta—to the solidity of its constitution. 
Around that and a sizable court ran a pali- 
sade, fortified at opposite corners with two 
pine blockhouses crowned with hard-wood 
sentry-boxes, and protected also by an 
outer palisade extending from the river 
quite around everything to the river again. 

Only twenty-one years before, such a 
fortification had seemed necessary. The 
governor of Massachusetts came down 
with eight hundred soldiers to defend the 
carpenters; yet even then the ravine close 
by was so full of redskins—or at least so 
full of bad dreams—that all the work of 
cutting and fitting the timber had to be 
done at Pownalborough, where the car- 
penters could sleep in Fort Shirley. Wolfe’s 
victory on the Plains of Abraham had 
changed all this. Deprived of French 
backing, the savages were no longer so 
fond of ravines, and the garrison left Fort 
Western. 

For the next few days, however, the old 
fort was a busy spot once more. Some 
rustic festivities honored the coming of the 
troops, very likely—tradition speaks, in- 
deed, of a barbecue. But Arnold could 
not be called a dallier; time was unspeak- 
ably precious, mountains of work stood 
there to be cleared away, and we have 
better evidence than tradition as to what 
occurred. 

There were no cameras in this army, un- 
fortunately ; but there were pens. Arnold 
himself kept a journal, and what we have 
of it begins at Fort Western. Captain Os- 
wald, his secretary, wrote one for a month 
less a day from the time of leaving Cam- 
bridge. Joka Joseph Henry, afterward a 
judge in Pennsylvania, prepared an in- 
teresting though very faulty narrative many 
years later, which has enjoyed more fame 
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than any of the rest. Thirteen other ac- 
counts have come down from officers or 
privates, so that with a knowledge of the 
ground, a sufficient stock of patience, and 
the aid of other documents of the time, 
one may finally spin from these often con- 
fused and often inconsistent stories a fairly 
sound thread. 


FORWARD AGAIN 


As for this particular time and place, the 
reports prove, as I have said, that many 
things had to be done. Arnold himself ar- 
rived Saturday evening (September 23), 
and the very next day, while Allen and 
Brown were coneocting their unlucky plan 
to surprise Montreal, he ordered two ad- 
vance parties up the Kennebec. One of 
them, under Lieutenant Church, was to 
note “the exact courses and distances to 
Dead River,” and had a surveyor with it 
for that purpose. The other, led by the 
brave and active Lieutenant Steele, re- 
ceived a more arduous commission : it was 
to ascend the Kennebec and Dead River, 
cross the Height of Land into Canada, and 
keep on to Lake Megantic, reconnoitering, 
and, if necessary, marking the route, and 
securing all possible information from the 
Indians. 

Monday the advance against the wilder- 
ness began in earnest. From Cambridge 
to Newburyport the army had marched in 
three divisions, but Arnold decided to pro- 
ceed now in four. First he sent forward 
the three companies of riflemen under 
Morgan; they were the barb of his arrow. 
The next day three companies of musket- 
men set out with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greene and Major Bigelow as their chiefs. 
Wednesday Major Meigs and four more 
companies of musketmen began their ad- 
vance. The last three companies, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Enos, 
should have marched on Thursday, but 
that proved impossible, as there were many 
loose ends for the rear to gather up; but 
on Friday a part, if not the whole, of this 
division moved. ‘Guides, helpers of various 
kinds, and a gang of twenty “artificers,” 
accompanied by Major Colburn, had gone 
forward ; and about noon on Friday Arnold 
threw himself into a pirogue and struck out 
for the head of the line. In twenty days 
they would probably see Quebec, he wrote 
Washington, reckoning the distance one 
hundred and eighty miles. So far every 
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step had-taken longer than had been hoped, 
but now the army was off, and he looked 
for better speed. 

Fort Western, a little more than forty 
miles from the sea, was the head of navi- 
gation on the Kennebec, for here began a 
half-mile of rapids. First, then, all the be- 
longings of the army had to be transported 
one hundred and sixty rods by land. Above 
the rapids the boats were launched, all the 
freight, including provisions for a month 
and a half, was carefully loaded in, about 
four men stepped into each as crew, and 
then, one by one, the bateaux turned their 
sharp noses toward Fort Halifax, eighteen 
miles above, pursued with cheers, adieus, 
and soldiers’ rough pleasantries, while the 
rest of the troops made their way by an 
overgrown military road in the same direc- 
tion. 


A TIDY PARCEL FOR WEARY BACKS 


Fort Ha.irax had to suffer like its neigh- 
bor from the victory of Wolfe. It had no 
intention of dying easily, and while the 
railway-trains now dash across the old 
parade-ground at the northern end of the 
bridge over the Sebasticook River, one of 
the blockhouses maintains its ground right 


stubbornly still; but Montresor found the 
post rapidly decaying in 1761, and in 1775 
it was able to play no part worth mention 
in sheltering Arnold’s troops. 

Just above the fort began Ticonic Falls, 
another long rapid in the Kennebec, and 
here the soldiers learned what a carrying- 
place was like. One after another, all the 
bateaux were rowed toa landing. Usually 
the freight was taken out; then four men 
sprang into the water, passed a couple of 
handspikes under the bottom of the craft 
near the ends, raised it by main force, and 
staggered up the bank. Next, with the aid 
of the shore party, bateaux and lading 
were carried beyond the rapids, and finally 
the boats, reloaded, began their journey 
again. The bateaux themselves, as the 
surgeon guessed, weighed the trifle of four 
hundred pounds apiece. Guns, ammuni- 
tion, provisions, tents, baggage, axes and 
shovels, utensils of every kind, supplies of 
all sorts,—including, no doubt, some good 
New England rum,—made up the total to 
more than one hundred tons, we may fairly 
estimate. It might have been still more, of 
course; but certainly this was a tidy parcel 
for weary backs, and the task of transport- 
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ing it was a labor “little to be envied by 
any short of galley-slaves,” as the surgeon 
remarked. 


LEARNING THE A-B-C’S 


ABOVE Ticonic Falls the shore party found 
a sort of road on the western bank of the 
river, and were comfortable enough, march- 
ing in loose order through the forest, and 
catching glimpses now and then between 
the almost leafless trees of a dark-blue river 
dotted with a fleet of boats. 

Not so fared the bateaumen. Here came 
the Five Mile Falls, where the Kennebec 
descends thirty-four feet in a long series of 
rapids. Arnold hired Crosier to take his 
party around, and Dr. Senter, also, got 
past by land; but no such escape was 
contrivable for the army. To force the 
laden bateaux through such water looked 
impossible, but it had to be done. A hun- 
dred islets beat the tumult of streams to a 
fury, and a thousand rocks lashed them 
into frenzy. Jagged ledges sawed the 
bottoms of the bateaux. Fierce billows 
pounded them against the cliffs. Sunken 
logs, greasy with ooze; green islets, treach- 
erous with moss; hidden stones, polished 
and slippery, lay in wait for the boatmen 
as they waded in the stream, now up to 
the waist, now up to the chin—charged by 
the current, smitten by the waves, clutch- 
ing at this and that along the shore, and 
still tugging as they could at the painters 
of the bateaux, or pushing at their sterns. 
Trees thrust out their crooked roots to trip 
them into the river, when they hauled by 
ropes from the shore; cliffs barred their 
way, and banks fell beneath them. 

Through all this passed the expedition 
to Quebec—every gun, every flint, every 
ounce of flour, every grain of powder. 
“Now we are learning to be soldiers,” 
wrote Haskell. These were indeed the 
a-b-c’s of their battle with the wilderness. 
But it was a long way still to the Z! 


ANOTHER COMBAT 


TWENTy miles or a little more above Fort 
Halifax came Skowhegan Falls and an- 
other combat. 

Some distance below, the river turned a 
full quarter of a circle, and just at the turn 
two ledges on the opposite shores of the 
stream formed a gateway of rock some 
twenty-five feet wide, guarded below by a 
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whirlpool on each side. Here every ba- 
teau crew had to force their perilous way. 
Full in the face, then, the river struck them, 
rushing, gray with foam, down a gorge like 
the bore of a cannon, and for nearly half 
a mile the boatmen, trained only by their 
rude experience at the Five Mile Falls, had 
to drive their unwilling craft against the 
current. 

To attempt thé cataracts was beyond 
the strength of Argonauts even, and they 
could only try to carry the bateaux up a 
slight break in the towering wall of the 
island. This was what the Indians did 
with their canoes, and they found it hard 
enough; but a birch cockleshell was very 
different from a bateau of green pine. It 
was a cruel task, but as inevitable as fate. 
Now and then an unlucky step would trip 
a soldier; his fellows would lose their 
ticklish balance; to save themselves from 
grinding to pieces down the face of the 
cliff, they would let the bateau go; with a 
rush it would fall and smash into splinters 
at the bottom; and fortunate indeed were 
the next crew if they escaped unhurt. 

But at last this, too, was accomplished, 
and the toilers fell panting on the green. 
sward above, where tradition says that 
Indian fishermen used to make their camp. 
Over them towered ancient pines, the crisp 
autumnal air fanned their cheeks, and the 
deep voices of the cataracts drowned their 
care. Amid such surroundings youth, en- 
ergy, and enthusiasm could survive even 
hardships like these—aye, and more; for 
when some of the men passed these falls 
and lay down to sleep in their dripping 
clothes, they found themselves, on awaken- 
ing, cased in armor: their clothes had 
frozen. 


A TRIPLE BARRIER 


“GREAT part of the way small falls and 
quick water,”’ was Arnold’s description of 
the next five miles. Then came Bombazee 
Rapids, where, as tradition says, a fatal 
bullet struck the great orator of the Kene- 
biegs, and he plunged like lead from a high 
rock into the river. And then, a little more 
than fifty miles from Fort Western, the 
boatmen found themselves face to face 
with the roar and foam of Norridgewock 
Falls. 

Three pitches nearly half a mile apart 
made up this tremendous barrier, a triple 
wall. All were loud and furious, but the 
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second was perhaps the wildest. One may 
cling now to the jagged rocks of the shore, 
and watch with delight the plunge of giant 
logs, follow them as they toss about like 
straws in the seething caldron of white 
water, and listen to the dull boom that ac- 
cents the profound roar of the cataract as 
one of them strikes, end-on, the rock floor 
of the abyss; but plainly no boat could 
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ably, in the scanty time allowed him; but 
the green pine of the bottoms quickly wore 
through, and the seams, wrenched apart in 
the waves, let in so much water that one 
could hardly tell which was river and which 
was boat. The heart of the army almost 
burst with rage and bitterness, as they saw 
success and even life imperiled by these 
crazy constructions—“ many of them little 
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pass the falls, and for our bateaumen there 
was nothing to do but carry everything a 
mile or so around the barrier. 

Arnold reached the place on the 2d of 
October, and found that the first division 
had just got their baggage across the por- 
tage. The second division had begun to 
arrive, the third appeared two days later, 
and Enos came up when another two days 
had passed; but Arnold was not able to 
move again until the 9th. How he chafed! 
Two sleds were kept going constantly with 
oxen to help transport the baggage, and 
of course the men served as packhorses ; 
but the distance was long, the road bad, 
the hill steep, and the task almost endless. 


MISFORTUNES 


THERE was something worse than all this: 
the bateaux were already giving out. Col- 
burn had done as well as he could, prob- 


better than common rafts,” they said. Loud 
was the outcry against the builders. “ Did 
they not know that their doings were 
crimes?” cried Morison; “that they were 
cheating their country and exposing its 
defenders to additional sufferings?” But 
wrath and bitterness did not prevent work. 
Colburn and his “ artificers’’ were soon on 
the ground, the seams were calked again, 
and the bottoms were repaired as well as 
possible. 

But even this was not the worst of it. 
Water had entered by the top as well as by 
the bottom—a great deal of it. Strength 
is needed to handle a boat in quick water, 
but skill is more essential still, and that was 
lacking, for there were few experienced 
bateaumen in the army. The salt had 
been washed out of the dried fish loaded 
in bulk, and all of it spoiled. The casks 
of dry peas and biscuit burst and were lost. 
Even the salt pork, the staple of army 
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provender, was injured, and much of it 
had to be repacked; while the salt beef, 
cured in hot weather, was found unfit for 
use. Up to this point some provisions had 
been obtained from people along the way, 
—smoked salmon and moose-meat, for 
example, and no doubt occasionally a 
mouthful of fresh beef and vegetables, — 
but for the future there were to be no such 
delicacies. A few oxen might be driven 
along for a time; the forward companies 


would be able to bring down a little game, 


before the deer and moose were frightened 
away : but evidently flour and pork were to 
be the two crutches of existence now, and 
who could say whether they would not 
break down ? 
INTO THE FOREST 

Ar Norridgewock began the wilderness, 
the “ forest primeval.” About a mile below 
the falls Sebastian Rale, a French Jesuit 
from Canada, had lived in the midst of 
his converts, and at the head of an avenue 
of wigwams two hundred feet wide, his 
church, where forty young Indians in cas- 
socks attended about the altar, had been 
as well filled with painted worshipers as 
the chapel of Louis XIV himself ; but poli- 
tics, mingling with his theology, intoxicated 
him, and a detachment of Massachusetts 
troops had extinguished both priest and 
village half a century before. Now civili- 
zation was approaching from the other 
direction, and two or three families had 
settled here. 

There were a few houses at Fort West- 
ern and at Getchel’s Corner, eight miles 
beyond; a few at Pishon’s Ferry, above 
the Five Mile Falls; a very few in Skow- 
hegan, or Canaan, as it was then called 
(“What a Canaan!” exclaimed Captain 
Thayer); and now a very few about 
Norridgewock—all told they were not 
much, though their owners “breathed 
nothing but liberty” and willingly sold 
their spare provisions to fellow-patriots for 
a high price. But little as they were, they 
seemed vastly better than a boundless void. 
Sobered by this adieu to mankind, the army 
pressed on more thoughtfully. Yet, after 
all, the real wilderness had not been 
reached. Naturally this was an Eden. 


Here was land that never lied. Blue joint- 

grass four or five feet high waved luxuri- 

antly. It was a vacant yet inviting spot. 
But at the next barrier, Carritunk Falls, 
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thirteen miles above, genuine wilderness 
began to be felt. This was the Ultima 
Thule of the salmon and of everything 
else. Below had been lowlands; above 
were only highlands. Off toward the left 
appeared the mountains that must be trav- 
ersed, and they seemed very dismal to the 
troops, cold-looking as they were, and al- 
ready topped with snow. 

Still the army pressed on. The Kenne- 
bec, stripped of large confluents, became 
a mountain stream, swift and shallow. 
On the high ground a little above the river 
on the eastern shore, moose tracks, crossed 
every few rods, attested the savageness of 
the country. The weather grew cold. A 
chilly rain set in. The last rags of autum- 
nal brightness were beaten from the trees. 
Closer and still closer grew the valley, 
until at last a “ sugar-loaf”’ mountain stood 
up out of the river straight ahead, and the 
noisy clamor-of a brook emptying into the 
Kennebec from the west made itself heard. 
The troops halted. This was the Great 
Carrying-place, and now the Kennebec 
was to be left behind. The one last link 
between them and civilization must be 
broken. 


THE GREAT CARRYING-PLACE 


Deap RIVER, draining a series of ponds 
near what is now the Canadian boundary, 
flows in a southeasterly direction toward 
the valley of the Kennebec, but, just be- 
fore arriving there, finds itself driven to the 
north and east in a great bow, and empties 
a considerable distance above. Along 
the bow the river is not easily navigable, 
even for canoes; but nature has atoned in 
part for establishing this barrier by plant- 
ing three ponds between the Kennebec and 
the turn of Dead River. Here the troops 
had before them eight miles of land-car- 
riage divided into four portages, and about 
four miles of boating across the lakes. 
They would finally arrive at a small stream, 
called Bog Brook at present, and after 
paddling down its winding channel about 
a mile would enter Dead River. 

To the sportsman or tourist of to-day 
a trip across the Great Carrying-place is 
arduous but enjoyable. A passable road 
leads him up a moderate ascent for nearly 
three miles and a half through pleasant 
woods, with a sociable brook chattering 
agreeably for a while in the deep gorge on 
his right hand, and he then finds himself 
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gazing at a broad expanse of dark water, 
surrounded by tier on tier of low, densely 
wooded hills, and enlivened now and then, 
in the depths of its green shadows along 
the shore, by the spring of a trout. 

A comfortable trail over firm ground 
brings one from this to the second pond, a 
muddy sheet in the form of an hour-glass, 
yet interesting from its very desolateness, 
thickly decorated here and there as it is 
with oily pads of the cow-lily, dear to the 
moose, and encompassed by dead junipers 
a century old at least, with long gray moss 
floating languidly from their skeleton arms. 
Beyond this comes a trail very far indeed 
from comfortable, taking one for many 
rods together up and down over the slip- 
pery boles of trees prostrated long ago by 
some tornado, and piled high above the 
ground. 

The third lake, a true gem of the forest, 
sparkling its clear waters beneath a radiant 
sky, rewards the visitor for his trials. It is 
the largest as well as the loveliest of the 
three ; and, as Arnold wrote, “the prospect 
is very beautiful and noble.’”’ All around 
the horizon undulates a line of wooded 
hills, rising here and there into the climax 
of a modest peak. On the southwest is 
planted the broad cone of Carrying-place 
Mountain, swelling upward from the lake. 
Remoter, but not distant, Burnt Jacket, 
Bald Mountain, and Mount Stewart con- 
tinue the circuit, until, straight before one, 
the cloven summit of Mount Bigelow is 
barely seen. Beyond the lake, a sharpish 
climb, a long, easy descent, and about a 
mile of low, soft ground bring one to the 


brook. 


A LABOR FOR HERCULES 


To Arnold's men, unhappily, the Great 
Carrying-place presented a rougher side. 
The path was only an Indian trail, dis- 
cernible even had it not been marked by 
Steele’s party, but in no sense a road or 
even a path. Morgan’s division left Fort 
Western with orders to make a road; but 
the rest of the army came close upon their 
heels, and road-building of the rudest pos- 
sible sort had to be done as it could. A 
furious rain on October 8—a day or two 
after the van arrived—suspended all such 
work, and soaked the ground so badly that 
no place to lie down could be found, and 
the men sat up all night around their 
fires. Then a gale set in that lashed the 
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ponds into a fury and forbade the boats to 
cross; a tree was blown down, and one 
man fatally injured. The water of the 
second pond, dyed saffron-color by de- 
caying vegetation, sickened the troops with 
complaints that were distressing, if not 
fatal. Exposure and excessive labor began 
to bear fruit in breakdowns, and “ Arnold’s 
Hospital” had to be thrown together on 
the second portage. 

Every superfluity was cast aside now. 
Pork was unbarreled and slung on poles. 
But there was no way to lighten much the 
frightful task. Seven or eight journeys had 
to be made, back and forth, to move every- 
thing across each portage. On the first 
carry the men sank almost knee-deep a 
large part of the way. The trail across the 
third lay through a bog “choaked up with 
roots,” as Arnold wrote. As for the last 
portage, Squier described the beginning of 
it as “a very bad way,” and the final mile 
as “a hundred times worse.” 

Indeed, it was enough to break a poor 
fellow’s heart, this last mile. Fair and firm 
the ground looked from a distance, fair and 
even, laid with a carpet of gray-green moss, 
with a grove in the middle and patches of 
half-withered bushes here and there; but 
at every step one sank half-way to the 
knee, and had for footing the sharp, broken 
limbs of spruces and cedars that had fallen 
into the morass and sunk there. Over this 
penitential route had to be carried the ba- 
teaux, the boat furniture, the barrels of 
flour, the long poles of pork, guns, kegs of 
powder, tents, and utensils. Sliding about 
in the mire, one of the four men carrying 
a boat on their shoulders would go down. 
Down would go the boat, and every now 
and then one of the rickety things would 
smash. Sometimes a barrel of flour rolled 
from the stumbling porters into a bog-hole, 
and the porters had to go there for it. A 
thousand miserable accidents trod on one 
another’s heels; and then, when the day’s 
work was over, the soldiers had to camp 
as they could, sometimes after nightfall, 
sometimes in the rain and without shelter. 


NOBLE MEN, NOBLE OFFICERS 


Yet the men, with few exceptions, kept 
their spirits through it all. No complain- 
ing, no shirking. Comradeship was better 
than comfort, and rough pleasantries atoned 
for hardships. 
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The leaders proved worthy of the rank 
and file. ‘Though always officers, they were 
always men. Ever at their posts, assuming 
no airs, ordering nobody about, leading and 
cheering, they shared every labor and every 
hardship. ‘There were Captain Thayer, 
afterward the hero of Fort Mifflin, and his 
worthy comrade, Captain Topham. There 
was Captain Oswald, who was to fight for 
France as Lafayette fought for America. 
Major Bigelow and Captain Hubbard were 
there, gallant soldiers and ideal patriots 
both. Lieutenant-Colonel Greene, who 
preferred these perils to a favored place 
under his kinsman and intimate friend, 
General Nathanael Greene, toiled on with 
his radiant face and shining eyes. There 
were seen Major Meigs, destined to re- 
ceive the thanks of Congress and be named 
the “White Path’ by his charges, the 
Indians of Ohio; Captain Ward, son of 
a noble governor of Rhode Island, whose 
patriotic fire was to blaze forth again in 
the “ Battle-hymn of the Republic”; and 
Captain Dearborn, on the way to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the American armies. 

And there, too, was Daniel Morgan. He 
no longer wore the costume of the rifle 
corps, nor the cocked hat that was on his 
big head at Parker's Flats, with its bit of 
paper and the words “ Liberty or Death.” 
Stripped to the dress of the woods,—the 
costume of the Indians,—he braved the 
cold and the thickets with only a cloth 
around his loins, and ruddy marks told 
where the briers had struck their claws 
into his flesh. 


THE ANXIOUS LEADER 


For his own part, Arnold was not idle. 
Arriving at the Great Carrying-place on 
October 11, five days later than his van, 
he left it October 16, four days earlier than 
his rear, and his time was fully occupied. 
Steele, leaving a part of his famishing com- 
pany on Dead River to await relief, hur- 
ried back and reported that he had seen 
Lake Megantic, and the path was open. 
Church also reported ; and then both were 
despatched on similar missions farther 
ahead. A full account of everything was 
forwarded to Washington: nine hundred 
and fifty effectives now, provisions for 
twenty-five days, and the worst of the diffi- 
culties past. Not everything was bored 
into by the commander's eyes, as we shall 
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see; but many things were, and many 
prudent measures were taken. 

Yet Arnold’s labors were less than his 
anxieties. Would it be possible to get 
through to Quebec ? What obstacles, what 
dangers, might not confront him in the 
enemy’s country when his own proved so 
hostile? And he owned to Washington 
that until Lake Megantic was reached, and 
reports from his front came in, he could 
not positively know whether to advance or 
retreat. 

Enos—could it be that he wavered ? 
Arnold seems to have mistrusted it; at least 
he felt it necessary to lure him on to Dead 
River with a letter that he himself did not 
believe. What if there should be a de- 
fection ? 

Schuyler and Montgomery—let them 
fall back after the army of the Kennebec 
had reached Quebec and its ruin was a 
certainty. Wheat between the millstones 
could not be ground finer. How it would 
have cheered Arnold to know that Chambly 
was just ready to fall! But he knew no- 
thing of that. Not a syllable had come 
from the west, though flying rumors of his 
being at Quebec reached Montgomery a 
week before. He must send word that he 
was advancing and expected to carry out 
the plan. But how? Indians were the 
only available messengers. Could they be 
trusted ? Would they betray the secret of 
the expedition, and make a surprise im- 
possible? The risk must be run, and Ar- 
nold despatched a letter by two Indians, 
sending a white man with them to sound 
the French peasants of the Chaudiére 
valley. 

And Quebec—what was going on there ? 
What forces were awaiting him? Was the 
city on its guard? Would the gates be 
open? Only a week after the detachment 
set out it was rumored in Cambridge that 
Quebec had been seized by Canadians 
friendly to the Provincials. Was the truth 
like that ? He must find out; and the same 
Indians bore a letter to John Dyer Mer- 
cier, a friend of his in Quebec. 


A CHALLENGE FROM THE WILDERNESS 


“ THE greatest difficulties being, I hope, al- 
ready past,” wrote Arnold. Howignorance 
and optimism help us to meet blithely what 
otherwise we could not meet at all! 

Just as the pioneers began work on the 
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morass at the end of the fourth portage, a 
little party of men staggered over to them 
from the other side, bent, gaunt, unkempt, 
sallow, ghastly, scarce able to trail one 
foot after the other. These were the rest 
of Steele’s reconnoitering company. ‘The 
relief sent them failed somehow to arrive; 
the army, delayed by obstacles and mis- 
fortunes, appeared to have retreated ; and 
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they, with what strength remained, under- 
took to find their comrades. At Fort 
Western they had been the picked men of 
an army of picked men. One of them was 
John Joseph Henry, young, powerful, un- 
tamably vital ; and the others were like him. 

The greatest difficulties already past ? 
This reeling squad was the answer—the 
challenge of the wilderness. 


(To be continued.) 
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I 
CHINO’S WIFE 


KOPN the back porch of the “ office,”’ 


(Or % young Lockwood—his_ boots, 
stained with the mud of the mines 


ee . » le 
e, eu and with candle-drippings, on 


the rail—sat smoking his pipe and looking 
off down the canon. 

It was early in the evening. Lockwood, 
because he had heard the laughter and 
horse-play of the men of the night shift as 
they went down the canon from the bunk- 
house to the tunnel-mouth, knew that it 
was a little after seven. It would not be 
necessary to go indoors and begin work on 
the columns of figures of his pay-roll for 
another hour yet. He knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, refilled and lighted it,— 
stoppering with his match-box,—and shot 
a wavering blue wreath out over the porch 
railing. Then he resettled himself in his 
tilted chair, hooked his thumbs into his 
belt, and fetched a long breath. 

For the last few moments he had been 
considering, in that comfortable spirit of 
relaxed attention that comes with the 
after-dinner tobacco, two subjects: first, 
the beauty of the evening; second, the 
temperament, character, and appearance 
of Felice Zavalla. 


As for the evening, there could be no 
two opinions about that. It was charming. 
The Hand-over-fist Gravel Mine, though 
not in the higher Sierras, was sufficiently 
above the level of the mere foot-hills to be 
in the sphere of influence of the greater 
mountains. Also, it was remote, difficult 
of access. Iowa Hill, the nearest post- 
office, was a good eight miles distant, by 
trail, across the Indian River. It was six- 
teen miles by stage from Iowa Hill to 
Colfax, on the line of the Overland Rail- 
road, and all of a hundred miles from 
Colfax to San Francisco. 

To Lockwood's mind this isolation was 
in itself an attraction. Tucked away in 
this fold of the Sierras, forgotten, remote, 
the little community of a “hundred souls 
that comprised the personnel of the Hand- 
over-fist lived out its life with the complete- 
ness of an independent State, having its 
own government, its own institutions and 
customs. Besides all this, it had its own 
dramas as well—little complications that 
developed with the swiftness of whirlpools, 
and that trended toward culmination with 
true Western directness. Lockwood, col- 
lege-bred, —he was a graduate of the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines,—found the life 
interesting. 

On this particular evening he sat over 
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his pipe rather longer than usual, seduced 
by the beauty of the scene and the mo- 
ment. It was very quiet. The prolonged 
rumble of the mine’s stamp-mill came to 
his ears in a ceaseless diapason, but the 
sound was so much a matter of course 
that Lockwood no longer heard it. The 
millions of pines and redwoods that cov- 
ered the flanks of the mountains were 
absolutely still. No wind was stirring in 
their needles. But the chorus of tree-toads, 
dry, staccato, was as incessant as the pound- 
ing of the mill. Far off—thousands of 
miles, it seemed—an owl was hooting, 
three velvet-soft notes at exact intervals. 
A cow in the stable near at hand lay down 
with a long breath, while from the back 
veranda of Chino Zavalla’s cabin came the 
clear voice of Felice singing “The Spanish 
Cavalier” while she washed the dishes. 

The twilight was fading; the glory that 
had blazed in cloudless vermilion and 
gold over the divide was dying down like 
receding music. The mountains were 
purple-black. From the canon rose the 
night mist, pale blue, while above it stood 
the smoke from the mill, a motionless 
plume of sable, shot through by the last 
ruddiness of the afterglow. 

The air was full of pleasant odors, —the 
smell of wood fires from the cabins of 
the married men and from the ovens of the 
cook-house, the ammoniacal whiffs from the 
stables, the smell of ripening apples from 
“ Boston’s’’ orchard,—while over all and 
through all came the perfume of the witch- 
hazel and tar-weed from the forests and 
mountain-sides, as pungent as myrrh, as 
aromatic as aloes. 


And if I should fall, 
In vain I would call, 


sang Felice. 

Lockwood took his pipe from his teeth 
and put back his head to listen. Felice 
had as good a voice as so pretty a young 
woman should have had. She was twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age, and was 
incontestably the beauty of the camp. She 
was Mexican-Spanish, tall and very slender, 
black-haired, as lithe as a cat, with a cat’s 
green eyes, and with all of a cat’s purring, 
ingratiating insinuation. 

Lockwood could not have told exactly 
just how the first familiarity between him 
and Felice had arisen. It had grown by 
almost imperceptible degrees up to a cer- 
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tain point; now it was a chance meeting 
on the trail between the office and the mill, 
now a fragment of conversation apropos 
of a letter to be mailed, now a question as 
to some regulation of the camp, now a 
detail of repairs done to the cabin wherein 
Felice lived. As said above, up to a cer- 
tain point the process of “ getting ac- 
quainted”’ had been gradual, and, on 
Lockwood's part, unconscious; but be- 
yond that point affairs had progressed 
rapidly. 

At first Felice had been, for Lockwood, 
a pretty woman, neither more nor less; but 
by degrees she emerged from this vague 
classification: she became a very pretty 
woman. Then she became a personality ; 
she occupied a place within the circle 
which Lockwood called his world, his life. 
For the past months this place had, per- 
force, to be enlarged. Lockwood allowed 
it to expand—encouraged it to expand. 
To make room for Felice, he thrust aside, 
or allowed the idea of Felice to thrust 
aside, other objects which long had sat 
secure. The invasion of the woman into 
the sphere of his existence developed at 
the end into a thing veritably headlong. 
Deep-seated convictions, old-established 
beliefs and ideals, even the two landmarks 
right and wrong, were hustled and shoul- 
dered about as the invasion widened and 
penetrated. This state of affairs was further 
complicated by the fact that Felice was 
the wife of Chino Zavalla, shift-boss of No. 


4 gang in the new workings. 


II 
MADNESS 


Ir was quite possible that though Lock- 
wood could not have told when and how 
the acquaintance between him and Felice 
began and progressed, the young woman 
herself could. But this is guesswork. Fe- 
lice being a woman, and part Spanish at 
that, was vastly more self-conscious, more 
disingenuous, than the man, the Anglo- 
Saxon. Also she had that fearlessness that 
very pretty women have. In her more re- 
fined and city-bred sisters this fearlessness 
would be called poise, or, at the most, self- 
assurance. In Felice it was audacity, or, at 
the most, “cheek.” And she was quite 
capable of making young Lockwood, the 
superintendent, her employer, and nomi- 
nally the ruler of her little world, fall in 
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love with her. It is only fair to Felice to 
say that she would not do this deliberately. 
She would be more conscious of the busi- 
ness than the man, than Lockwood; but in 
affairs such as this involving women like 


lege education, his white hands and domi- 
nating position: over each and all who 
came within the range of her influence 
Felice, with her black hair and green eyes, 
her slim figure and her certain indefinite 
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Felice, there is a distinction between de- 
liberately doing a thing and consciously 
doing it. Admittedly this is complicated, 
but it must be understood that Felice her- 
self was complex, and she could no more 
help attracting men to her than the magnet 
the steel filings. It made no difference 
whether the man was the “breed” boy 
who split logging down by the engine-house 
or the young superintendent with his col- 


“ cheek,” —which must not by any manner 
of means be considered as “ boldness,” — 
cast the weird of her kind. 

If one understood her kind, knew how 
to make allowances, knew just how seri- 
ously to take her eyes and her “cheek,” no 
great harm was done. Otherwise, conse- 
quences were very apt to follow. 

Hicks was one of those who from the 
very first had understood. Hicks was the 
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manager of the mine, and Lockwood’s 
chief—in a word, ¢he boss. He was 
younger even than Lockwood, a boy vir- 
tually, but a wonderful boy—a boy such 
as only America, western America at 
that, could produce, masterful, self-con- 
trolled, incredibly capable, as taciturn as 
a sphinx, strong of mind and of muscle, 
and possessed of a cold gray eye that was 
as penetrating as chilled steel. 

To this person, impersonal as force 
itself, Felice had once, by some mysterious 
feminine art, addressed, in all innocence, 
her little manceuver of fascination. One 
lift of the steady eyelid, one quiet glint of 
that terrible cold gray eye, that poniarded 
her every tissue of complexity, inconsis- 
tency, and coquetry, had been enough. 
Felice had fled the field from this young 
fellow, so much her junior, and then after- 
ward, in a tremor of discomfiture and dis- 
tress, had kept her distance. 

Hicks understood Felice. Also the great 
majority of the miners—shift-bosses, 


chuck-tenders, bed-rock cleaners, and the 
like—understood. Lockwood did not. 

It may appear difficult of belief that the 
men, the crude, simple workmen, knew how 
to take Felice Zavalla, while Lockwood, 
with all his education and superior intelli- 


gence, failed in his estimate of her. The 
explanation lies no doubt in the fact that 
in these man-and-woman affairs instinct is 
a surer guide than education and intelli- 
gence, unless, indeed, the intelligence is 
preternaturally keen. Lockwood's student 
life had benumbed the elemental instinct, 
which in the miners, the “men,” yet re- 
mained vigorous and unblunted, and by 
means of which they assessed Felice and 
her harmless blandishments at their true 
worth. For all Lockwood’s culture, his own 
chuck-tenders, unlettered fellows, cumber- 
some, slow-witted, “knew women” —at 
least women of their own world, like Fe- 
lice—better than he. On the other hand, 
his intelligence was no such perfected in- 
strument as Hicks’s, as exact as logarithms, 
as penetrating as a scalpel, as uncolored by 
emotion as a steel trap. 

Lockwood’s life had been a narrow one. 
He had studied too hard at Columbia to 
see much of the outside world, and he had 
come straight from his graduation to take 
his. first position. Since then his life had 
been spent virtually in the wilderness, now 
in Utah, now in Arizona, now in British 
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Columbia; and now, at last, in Placer 
County, California. His lot was the com- 
mon lot of young mining engineers. It 
might lead one day to great wealth, but 
meanwhile it was terribly isolated. 

Living thus apart from the world, Lock- 
wood very easily allowed his judgment to 
get, as it were, out of perspective. Class 
distinctions lost their sharpness, and one 
woman, as, for instance, Felice, was very 
like another, as, for instance, the girls his 
sisters knew “back home” in New York. 

As a last result, the passions were strong. 
Things were done“ for all they were worth” 
in Placer County, California. When aman 
worked, he worked hard ; when he slept, he 
slept soundly; when he hated, he hated 
with primeval intensity ; and when he loved 
he grew reckless. 

It was all one that Felice was Chino’s 
wife. Lockwood swore between his teeth 
that she should be Azs wife. He had arrived 
at this conclusion on the night that he sat 
on the back porch of the office and 
watched the moon coming up over the 
Hog Back. He stood up at length and 
thrust his pipe into his pocket, and putting 
an arm across the porch pillar, leaned his 
forehead against it and looked out far in 
the purple shadows. 

“Tt ’s madness,” he muttered; “yes, I 
know it—sheer madness ; but, by the Lord! 
I am mad—and I don’t care.” 


III 
CHINO GOES TO TOWN 


As time went on, the matter became more 
involved. Hicks was away. Chino Zavalla, 
stolid, easy-going, came and went about 
his work‘on the night shift, always touch- 
ing his cap to Lockwood when the two 
crossed each other’s paths, always good- 
natured, always respectful, seeing nothing 
but his work. 

Every evening, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, Lockwood threw a saddle over one 
of the horses and rode in to Iowa Hill for 
the mail, returning to the mine between 
tenand eleven. On one of these occasions, 
as he drew near to Chino’s cabin, a slim 
figure came toward him down the road, 
and paused at his horse’s head. Then he 
was surprised to hear Felice’s voice asking : 

“’Ave you a letter for me, then, Meester 
Lockwude ?” 

Felice made an excuse of asking thus 
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for her mail each night that Lockwood 
came from town, and for a month they 
kept up appearances; but after that they 
dropped even that pretense, and as often 
as he met her Lockwood dismounted and 
walked by her side till the light in the cabin 
came into view through the chaparral. 

At length Lockwood made a mighty 
effort. He knew how very far he had 
gone beyond the point where between the 
two landmarks called right and wrong a 
line is drawn. He contrived to keep away 
from Felice. He sent one of the men into 
town for the mail, and he found reasons 
to be in the mine itself whole half-days at 
a time. Whenever a moment’s leisure im- 
pended, he took his shot-gun and tramped 
the mine ditch for leagues, looking for 
quail and gray squirrels. For three weeks 
he so managed that he never once caught 
sight of Felice’s black hair and green eyes, 
never once heard the sound of her singing. 

But the madness was upon him none the 
less, and it rode and roweled him like a 
hag from dawn to dark and from dark to 
dawn again, till in his complete loneliness, 
in the isolation of that simple, primitive 
life, where no congenial mind relieved the 
monotony by so much as a word, morbid, 
hounded, tortured, the man grew desperate 
—was ready for anything that would solve 
the situation. 

Once every two weeks Lockwood 
“cleaned up and amalgamated,” that is to 
say, the mill was stopped and the “ripples ” 
where the gold was caught were scraped 
clean. Then the ore was sifted out, melted 
down, and poured into the mold, whence 
it emerged as the “brick,” a dun-colored 
rectangle, rough-edged, immensely heavy, 
which represented anywhere from two to 
six thousand dollars. This was sent down 
by express to the smelting-house. 

But it was necessary to take the brick from 
the mine to the express office at Iowa Hill. 

This duty devolved upon Lockwood 
and Chino Zavalla. Hicks had from the 
very first ordered that the Spaniard should 
accompany the superintendent upon this 
mission. Zavalla was absolutely trust- 
worthy, as honest as the daylight, strong 
physically, cool-headed, discreet, and— 
to Hicks’s mind a crowning recommenda- 
tion—close-mouthed. For about the mine 
it was never known when the brick went 
to town or who took it. Hicks had im- 
pressed this fact upon Zavalla. He was 
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to tell nobody that he was delegated to 
this duty. “Not even” —Hicks had lev- 
eled a forefinger at Chino, and the cold 
eyes drove home the injunction as the 
steam-hammer drives the rivet—“ not even 
your wife.” And Zavalla had promised. 
He would have trifled with dynamite sooner 
than with one of Hicks’s orders. 

So the fortnightly trips to town in com- 
pany with Lockwood were explained in 
various fashions to Felice. She never knew 
that the mail-bag strapped to her hus- 
band’s shoulders on those occasions carried 
some five thousand dollars’ worth of bullion. 

Onacertain Friday in early June Lock- 
wood had amalgamated, and the brick, 
duly stamped, lay in the safe in the office. 
The following night he and Chino, who 
was relieved from mine duty on these oc- 
casions, were to take it in to Iowa Hill. 

Late Saturday afternoon, however, the 
engineer’s boy brought word to Chino that 
the superintendent wanted him at once. 
Chino found Lockwood lying upon the 
old lounge in the middle room of the office, 
his foot in bandages. 

“Here ’s luck, Chino,” he exclaimed, 
as the Mexican paused on the threshold. 
“Come in and—shut the door,” he added 
in a lower voice. 

“ Dios /” murmured Chino. 
dent?” 

“Rather,” growled Lockwood. “That 
fool boy, Davis’s kid,—the car boy, you 
know, —ran me down inthe mine. I yelled 
at him. Somehow he could n’t stop. Two 
wheels went over my foot—and the car 
loaded, too.” 

Chino shuddered politely. 

“Now here ’s the point,” continued 
Lockwood. “Um-—there ’s nobody 
round outside there? Take a look, Chino, 
by the window there. All clear, eh? Well, 
here ’s the point. That brick ought to go 
in to-night just the same, hey?” 

“Oh—of a surety, of a surety.” Chino 
spoke in Spanish. 

“Now I don’t want to let any one else 
take my place—you never can tell—the 
beggars will talk. Not all like you, Chino.” 

“ Gracias, signor. It is an honor.” 

“Do you think you can manage alone ? 
I guess youcan, hey? No reason why you 
could n’t.” 

Chino shut his eyes tight and put up a 
palm. “Rest assured of that, Signor Lock- 
wude. Rest assured of that.” 


“ An -acci- 
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“Well, get around here about nine.” 

“It is understood, signor.” 

Lockwood, who had a passable know- 
ledge of telegraphy, had wired to the Hill 
for the doctor. About supper-time one 
appeared, and Lockwood bore the pain of 
the setting with such fortitude as he could 
command. He had his supper served in 
the office. The doctor shared it with him 
and kept him company. 

During the early hours of the evening 
Lockwood lay on the sofa trying to forget 
the pain. There was no easier way of doing 
this than by thinking of Felice. Inevitably 
his thoughts reverted to her. Now that 
he was helpless, he could secure no diver- 
sion by plunging into the tunnel, giving up 
his mind to his work. He could not now 
take down his gun and tramp the ditch. 
Now he was supine, and the longing to 
break through the mesh, wrestle free from 
the complication, gripped him and racked 
him with all its old-time force. 

Promptly at nine o’clock the faithful 
Chino presented himself at the office. He 
had one of the two horses that were used 
by Lockwood as saddle-animals, and as he 
entered he opened his coat and tapped the 
hilt of a pistol showing from his trousers 
pocket, with a wink and a grin. Lockwood 
took the brick from the safe, strapped it into 
the mail-bag, and Chino, swinging it across 
his shoulders, was gone, leaving Lockwood 
to hop back to the sofa, there to throw 
himself down and face once more his 
trouble. 

IV 


A DESPATCH FROM THE EXPRESS 
MESSENGER 


Wuat made it harder for Lockwood just 
now was that even on that very day, in spite 
of all precaution, in spite of all good resolu- 
tions, he had at last seen Felice. Doubtless 
the young woman herself had contrived it; 
but, be that as it may, Lockwood, returning 
from a tour of inspection along the ditch, 
came upon her not far from camp, but in 
a remote corner, and she had of course 
demanded why he kept away from her. 
What Lockwood said in response he could 
not now remember; nor, for that matter, 
was any part of the conversation very clear 
to his memory. The reason for this was 
that, just as he was leaving her, something 
of more importance than conversation had 
happened. Felice had looked at him. 
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And she had so timed her look, had so 
insinuated it into the little, brief, signifi- 
cant silences between their words, that its 
meaning had been very clear. Lockwood 
had left her with his brain dizzy, his teeth 
set, his feet stumbling and fumbling down 
the trail, for now he knew that Felice 
wanted him to know that she regretted the 
circumstance of her marriage to Chino 
Zavalla; he knew that she wanted him to 
know that the situation was as intolerable 
for her as for him. 

All the rest of the day, even at this mo- 
ment, in fact, this new phase of the affair 
intruded its pregnant suggestions upon his 
mind, to the exclusion of everything else. 
He felt the drift strong around him; he 
knew that in the end he would resign him- 
self to it. At the same time he sensed the 
abyss, felt the nearness of some dreadful, 
nameless cataclysm, a thing of black 
shadow, bottomless, terrifying. 

“Lord!” he murmured, as he drew his 
hand across his forehead, “ Lord! I wonder 
where this thing is going to fetch up.” As 
he spoke, the telegraph key on his desk, 
near at hand, began all at once to click off 
his call. Groaning and grumbling, Lock- 
wood heaved himself up, and, with his right 
leg bent, hobbled from chair-back to chair- 
back over to the desk. He rested his right 
knee on his desk chair, reached for his key, 
opened thecircuit, andanswered. There was 
an instant’s pause, then the instrument be- 
gan to click again. The message was from 
the express messenger at Iowa Hill. Word 
by word Lockwood took it off as follows: 


reno—kid—will — attempt—hold-up— of — 
brick —on—tratl—to-night—do —not—send— 
till—advised—at—this—end. 


Lockwood let go the key and jumped 
back from the desk, lips compressed, eyes 
alight, his fists clenched till the knuckles 
grew white. The whole figure of him stif- 
fened as tense as drawn wire, braced rigid 
like a finely bred hound “making game.” 

Chino was already half an hour gone by 
the trail, and the Reno Kid was a despe- 
rado of the deadliest breed known to the 
West. How he came to turn up here there 
was no time to inquire. He was on hand, 
that was the point; and Reno Kid always 
“shot to kill.” This would be no mere 
hold-up ; it would be murder. 

Just then, as Lockwood snatched open 
a certain drawer of his desk where he kept 
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his revolver, he heard from down the road, 
in the direction of Chino’s cabin, Felice’s 
voice singing : 

To the war I must go, 

To fight for my country and you, dear. 


Lockwood stopped short, his arm at full 
stretch, still gripping tight the revolver that 
he had half pulled from the drawer-- 
stopped short and listened. 

The solution of everything had come. 

He saw it ina flash. The knife hung 
poised over the knot, even at that moment 
was falling. Nothing was asked of him— 
nothing but inertia. 

For an instant, alone there in that iso- 
lated mining-camp, high above the world, 
lost and forgotten in the gloom of the 
canons and redwoods, Lockwood heard 
the crisis of his life come crashing through 
the air upon him like the onslaught of a 
whirlwind. For an instant, and no more, 
he considered. Then he cried aloud: 

“No, no; I can’t, I can’t—not this 
way!” And with the words he threw the 
belt of the revolver about his hips and 
limped and scrambled from the room, draw- 
ing the buckle close. 

How he gained the stable he never knew, 
nor how he backed the horse from the build- 
ing, nor how, hopping on one leg, he got the 
head-stall on and drew the cinches tight. 

But the wrench of pain in his foot as, 
swinging up at last, he tried to catch his 
off stirrup was reality enough to clear any 
confusion of spirit. Hanging on as best he 
might with his knees and one foot, Lock- 
wood, threshing the horse’s flanks with the 
stinging quirt that tapered from the reins 
of the bridle, shot from the camp in a swirl 
of clattering hoofs, flying pebbles, and 
blinding clouds of dust. 


Vv 


THE TRAIL 


THE night was black dark under the red- 
woods, so impenetrable that he could not 
see his horse’s head, and braced even as he 
was for greater perils, it required all his cour- 
age to ride top-speed at this vast slab of black 
that like a wall he seemed to charge head 
down with every leap of his bronco’s hoofs. 

For the first half-hour the trail mounted 
steadily, then, by the old gravel-pits, it 
topped the divide and swung down over 
more open slopes, covered only with chap- 
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arral and second growths. Here it was 
lighter, and Lockwood uttered a fervent 
“Thank God! ” when, a few moments later, 
the moon shouldered over the mountain 
crests ahead of him and melted the black 
shadows to silver-gray. Beyond the gravel- 
pits the trail turned and followed the flank 
of the slope, level here for nearly a mile. 
Lockwood set his teeth against the agony 
of his foot and gave the bronco the quirt 
with all his strength. 

In another half-hour he had passed 
Cold Cafion, and twenty minutes after 
that had begun the descent into Indian 
River. He forded the river at a gallop, and, 
with the water dripping from his very hat- 
brim, drove laboring up the farther slope. 

Then he drew rein with a cry of be- 
wilderment and apprehension. The lights 
of Iowa Hill were not two hundred yards 
distant. He had covered the whole dis- 
tance from the mine, and where was Chino? 

There was but one answer: back there 
along the trail somewhere, at some point 
by which Lockwood had galloped head- 
long and unheeding, lying up there in the 
chaparral with Reno’s bullets in his body. 

There was no time now to go on to the 
Hill. Chino, if he was not past help, 
needed it without an instant’s loss of time. 
Lockwood spun the horse about. Once 
more the ford, once more the cafion slopes, 
once more the sharp turn by Cold Cajon, 
once more the thick darkness under the 
redwoods. Steadily he galloped on, search- 
ing the roadside. 

Then all at once he reined in sharply, 
bringing the horse to a standstill, one ear 
turned down the wind. The night’s silence 
was broken by a multitude of sounds—the 
labored breathing of the spent bronco, 
the saddle creaking as the dripping flanks 
rose and fell, the touch of wind in the tree- 
tops, and the chorusing of the myriad tree- 
toads. But through all these, distinct, as 
precise as a clock-tick, Lockwood had 
heard, and yet distinguished, the click of 
a horse’s hoof drawing near, and the horse 
was at a gallop: Reno at last. 

Lockwood drew his pistol. He stood in 
thick shadow. Only some twenty yards in 
front of him was there any faintest break 
in the darkness; but at that point the 
blurred moonlight made a grayness across 
the trail, just a tone less deep than the 
redwoods’ shadows. 

With his revolver cocked and trained 









THE WIFE 


upon this patch of grayness, Lockwood 
waited, holding his breath. 

The gallop came blundering on, sound- 
ing in the night’s silence as loud as the 
passage of an express-train; and the echo 
of it, flung back from the cafon-side, con- 
fused it and distorted it till, to Lockwood’s 
morbid alertness, it seemed fraught with 
all the madness of flight, all the hurry of 
desperation. 

Then the hoof-beats rose to a roar, and 
a shadow just darker than the darkness 
heaved against the grayness that Lockwood 
held covered with his pistol. Instantly he 
shouted aloud : 

“Halt! Throw up your hands!” 

His answer was a pistol-shot. 

He dug his heel to his horse, firing as 
the animal leaped forward. The horses 
crashed together, rearing, plunging, and 
Lockwood, as he felt the body of a man 
crush by him on the trail, clutched into 
the clothes of him, and, with the pistol 
pressed against the very flesh, fired again, 
crying out as he did so: 

“Drop your gun, Reno! I know you. 
I'll kill you if you move again.” 

And then it was that a wail rose into 
the night, a wail of agony and mortal ap- 
prehension : 

“Signor Lockwude, Signor Lockwude, 
for the love of God, don’t shoot! ’T is I— 
Chino Zavalla.” 

VI 


THE DISCOVERY OF FELICE 


An hour later, Felice, roused from her 
sleep by loud knocking upon her door, 
threw a blanket about her slim body, serape 
fashion, and opened the cabin to two gaunt 
scarecrows, who, the one half supported 
by the other, himself far spent and all but 
swooning, lurched by her across the thresh- 
old and brought up wavering and bloody 
in the midst of the cabin floor. 

“Por Dios! Por Dios!” cried Felice. 
“Ah, love of God! what misfortune has 
befallen Chino!” Then in English, and 
with a swift leap of surprise and dismay: 
“Ah, Meester Lockwude, air you hurt? 
Eh, tell me-a! Ah, it is too draidful!”’ 

“No, no,” gasped Lockwood as he 
dragged Chino’s unconscious body to the 
bed Felice had just left. “No; I—I ’ve 
shot him. We met—there on the trail.” 
Then the nerves that had stood strain al- 
ready surprisingly long snapped and crisped 
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back upon themselves like broken harp- 
strings. 

“I?ve shot him! I’ve shot him!” he 
cried. “Shot him, do you understand? 
Killed him, it may be. Get the doctor, 
quick! He’sat the office. I passed Chino 
on the trail over to the Hill. He’d hid in 
the bushes as he heard me coming from 
behind, then when I came back I took 
him—oh, I ’ll explain later. Get the 
doctor, quick.” 

Felice threw on such clothes as came to 
her hand, and ran over to the office, re- 
turning with the doctor, half dressed and 
blinking in the lantern-light. He went in 
to the wounded man at once, and Lock- 
wood, at the end of all strength, dropped 
into the hammock on the porch, stretching 
out his leg to ease the anguish of his broken 
foot. He leaned back and closed his eyes 
wearily, aware only of a hideous swirl of 
pain, of intolerable anxiety as to Chino’s 
wound, and, most of all, of a mere blur of 
confusion wherein the sights and sounds 
of the last few hours tore through his brain 
with the plunge of a wild galloping such 
as seemed to have been in his ears for 
years and years. 

But as he lay thus, he heard a step at 
his side. Then came the touch of Felice’s 
long brown hand upon his face. He sat 
up, opening his eyes. 

“You aisk me-a,” she said, “eef I do 
onderstaind, eh? Yais, I onderstaind. 
You—” her voice was a whisper—“ you 
shoot Chino, eh? I know. You do those 
thing’ for me-a. I am note angri, no-a. 
You ver’ sharp man, eh? All for love oaf 
Felice, eh? Now we be happi, maybe; 
now we git married soam day byne-by, eh ? 
Ah, youone braveman, Signor Lockwude!” 

She would have taken his hand, but 
Lockwood, the pain all forgot, the con- 
fusion all vanishing, was on his feet. It 
was as though a curtain that for months 
had hung between him and the blessed 
light of clear understanding had suddenly 
been rent in twain by her words. The 
woman stood revealed. All the baseness 
of her tribe, all the degraded savagery of 
-a degenerate race, all the capabilities for 
wrong, for sordid treachery, that lay dor- 
mant in her, leaped to life at this un- 
guarded moment, and in that new light, 
that now at last she had herself let in, 
stood pitilessly revealed, a loathsome thing, 
hateful as malevolence itself. 
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“What,” shouted Lockwood, “ you think 
—think that I—that I coud/d—ohb-h, it ’s 
monstrous—you—” He could find no 
words to voice his loathing. Swiftly he 
turned away from her, the last spark of 
an evil love dying down forever in his 
breast. 

It was a transformation, a thing as sud- 
den as a miracle, as conclusive as a mir- 
acle, and with all a miracle’s sense of 
uplift and power. In a second of time 
the scales seemed to fall from the man’s 
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eyes, fetters from his limbs; he saw, and 
he was free. 

At the door Lockwood met the doctor: 

“Well?” 

“He ’s all right; only a superficial 
wound. He ’ll recover. But you—how 


about you? All right? Well, that ‘s a 
good hearing. You’ve had a lucky escape, 
my boy.” 

“I have had a ‘lucky escape,’ shouted 
Lockwood. “You don’t know just how 
lucky it was.” 





QUALITIES OF WARNER'S HUMOR 


BY JOSEPH H. TWICHELL 





SH E winter before the sad Octo- 
f° ber that parted him from us, Mr. 
a ° y Warner, not yet fully recovered 
= S 
“fat from one almost fatal attack of 
pneumonia, was completely prostrated by 
a second, which for several days it was 
thought scarcely possible for him to sur- 
vive. While he lay at that time in an ex- 
tremity of weakness, hovering between life 
and death, upon his perceiving, or being 
told, that the nourishment given him was 
raw egg, he faintly whispered, with the 
shadow of a smile flitting over his face: 
“There you get the real flavor of the hen.” 
It sounded exactly like him, that com- 
ment, which, indeed, tasted the flavor of 
his own quiet humor. 

It was a humor in all circumstances 
unforced, seeming to be unintended—the 
simply natural expression of the man. In 
the main it was of a playful quality. Yet 
it could, too, on occasion, take on edge. 
When the late war with Spain was de- 
clared,—which he held to have been 
avoidable and earnestly deprecated, — 
coming one Sunday out of church, after 
hearing a sermon in which the preacher— 
who, it may as well be owned, was the 
present writer—had discoursed on war in 





the light of its incidental benefits, he said 
that he had felt like rising in his place in 
the congregation and offering the motion, 
“ That, in consonance with the views just 
presented, we postpone the Christian reli- 
gion to a more convenient season.” 

But as a rule, to which the exceptions 
were exceedingly few, his humor was in- 
spired by his sympathies rather than by his 
antipathies. His broad culture, as well as 
his kindly heart, disposed him to generous 
observation of his fellow-men. He knew 
how to make allowance for them. Their 
infirmities interested more than they of- 
fended him. He had hardly any con- 
tempts. The crude and narrow views of 
ignorance he judged with charity. Being 
with him a few years since in the Bermu- 
das, as we were one day out for pleasure 
in a small boat on Hamilton Harbor, we 
overheard our crew, consisting of two ne- 
groes, in earnest discussion of the point as 
to whether it was the duty of a certain 
person known to them to seek confirma- 
tion at the hands of the Bishop of Halifax, 
who was soon to arrive at the islands, 
which are in his diocese, on an episcopal 
visitation. One of the disputants main- 
tained that it would be improper for the 














person in question to apply for confirma- 
tion, for the reason that he was living an 
irreligious and immoral life. The other 
maintained that, notwithstanding this ob- 
jection, it was obligatory upon that person 
to be confirmed, and his argument was 
that, having been baptized, as matters stood, 
his sponsors still remained responsible for 
him ; that as such was the fact, it was only 
fair that, by obtaining confirmation, he 
relieve his sponsors of the burden of that 
responsibility and take it upon himself. 
Disputant number one conceded the force 
of that reasoning, yet could not agree that 
it was of decisive weight in the case. Mr. 
Warner’s countenance while the debate 
went on—it was repetitious and prolonged 
—was a study. He was tickled by it all 
through. Any one who knew him can see 
his lifted eyebrows, his glances of silent 
mirth. But though he felt the comedy of 
it to the full, neither then nor afterward 
did he “ make fun” of it. “ Poor fellows,” 
he said, “that ’s all they know; but they 
seem to be all right themselves.” 

When he first came to the notice of the 
general public as a writer and a humorist, 
he was often spoken of as a new Charles 
Lamb. This he laughed at. I recall his 
remarking on a very admiring review of 
one of his early books, in which his literary 
likeness to Elia was made a good deal of: 
“That ’s well enough meant, but it is pure 
nonsense. I am not a novice. I ’ve been 
reviewing books myself a long time, and 
I know just about the mark my work is 
entitled to. There ’s no use in telling me 
that it is what this youngster gives it.” Yet, 
notwithstanding his disclaimer, and com- 
petent a judge of himself as unquestionably 
he was fitted to be, in the genial, gentle 
feeling for humanity characteristic of his 
humor, Charles Warner was certainly a 
spiritual brother of Charles Lamb. 

As he said, he was, at the period of his 
public recognition as an author, no novice. 
Having been in his youth an acceptable 
contributor to periodical literature, and 
later an editor, both political and literary, 
of acknowledged eminent rank in his pro- 
fession, he was forty years old when, in 
1870, “My Summer in a Garden,” his first 
book, was published. The warm welcome 
and appreciation it met pleased him, of 
course ; but, at the same time, it surprised 
and, indeed, somewhat puzzled him. “It 
is n’t any better,” he insisted, “than I have 
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been in the habit of writing.” It may be 
that that was not quite so; that he had 
reached a stage of ripening, discernible by 
his readers, of which he was himself una- 
ware. Still, it was true that for years before 
his thoughtful, graceful pen had been fer- 
tile of a product that very many had taken 
an uncommon delight in. His access of 
reputation, now so notable, was but the 
extension of what he already enjoyed in 
the esteem of a public by no means small. 
His occasional Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas stories, for example, printed in his 
newspaper, were widely copied by the 
press, and were apt to go into scrap-books 
for preservation. The chapters of “My 
Summer in a Garden” were written for 
the Hartford “Courant,” in which they 
appeared from week to week. Mr. Warner, 
as has been stated, thought nothing in par- 
ticular of them ; but somehow, by the time 
the series was completed, there arose from 
many quarters, near and far, a call for 
their publication in a volume, Henry Ward 
Beecher offering to furnish the introduc- 
tion to it, which showed that other people 
thought of them what Mr. Warner did not. 

But so it was that, nolens volens, as it 
were, he was advanced to the formal rank 
of author. While not too old to be deeply 
gratified with his promotion and what came 
of it,—above all, the multitude of choice 
new friends at home and abroad, —he was 
old enough, and modest enough, and 
philosopher enough, to take it with perfect 
equanimity. He kept on his even way, 
looking out through his eye-glasses on life 
arid men with his wonted serenity, as if 
nothing had happened. 

Presumably it was because his literary 
gift had been long taken the measure of 
by those acquainted with it that the event 
of its larger public discovery—rather by 
accident, as it seemed—was little im- 
pressed on his friends as marking anything 
in the nature of a turning-point in his 
career. To them he was nothing new, 
nothing different from what he had been. 
The humor which to the world of book- 
readers was now a fresh delicacy was to 
their taste familiar. Hardly ever had there 
been an editorial of his, and never a letter, 
without some delectable touch or tincture 
of it. But it was always, from first to last, 
a more observable feature of his speech 
than of his writing. Nowhere else did it 
come so fully out as in his common talk. 
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To such a degree, as there expressed, was 
its savor contributed by look, air, tone, 
that not much of an idea of it can be given 
in words. One can think, but cannot tell, 
how it sounded. Thus the force and flavor 
of what I once heard him reply to an out- 
burst against a spell of bad weather— 
“ Respecting weather, I have always noted 
that there is nothing besides about which so 
much is said, and so little done” —mostly 
fails to be reproduced in the verbal report 
of it. And this was true of a thousand 
pithy, shrewd, happy sayings of his. 

This, of course, is nothing unusual. It 
is one of the pathetic facts of experience 
that, in the case of those who pass from us, 
much that was our delight and solace in 
them has no earthly survival, except for a 
little while in memory. 

In a more than ordinary measure,though, 
I think this is true of Mr. Warner, and 
truest of all as regards his humor. It was 
a humor that played over his face as well 
as through his fireside and wayside talk, 
the brightness of it coming and going like 
the flicker of sunlight. It was exquisitely 
light of touch, and in general sportive, yet 
was ever the humor of a thoughtful man, 
to whom life and the world were full of 
serious meaning. It never violated rever- 
ence or any other propriety, and it never 
gave a wound. 

It was a humor that in one form of its 
exercise was, so to speak, indirectly or de- 
rivatively his, as being, by his means and 
to his keen enjoyment, evoked from others, 
though quite unconsciously to them. I can 
hardly explain what I mean; but to illus- 
trate. While on the visit to the Bermudas 
to which reference has been made, as in 
our rambles up and down we passed the 
little single-room school-houses that are 
frequent in those islands, Mr. Warner, who 
was ever on the sociological quest, was 
quite apt to step in, and, with apologies for 
the interruption, interview the teacher, man 
or woman, black or white, and, after intro- 
ductory statistical inquiries, draw out the 
teacher’s opinions on educational and other 
matters. On various such occasions, at his 
suggestion, classes were called up to recite 
before him, and to them he propounded 
questions, sometimes outside the province 
of the subject of their recitation, obtaining, 
in instances, answers remarkable and ex- 
ceedingly entertaining. It was all done in 
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a manner of interest and friendliness— 
which was, indeed, unfeigned—and with 
an entire gravity of demeanor, which the 
bystander found it extremely difficult to 
preserve. 

In pedestrian excursions through the 
sparsely inhabited regions of New Eng- 
land, by similar ingenious interrogations 
of people that he casually encountered, 
Mr. Warner was thuch accustomed to win 
them to confidential communication, and 
so to get at their views and notions of 
things, to his intense amusement, but with- 
out the least sign on his part to cause the 
amusement to be suspected. For a speci- 
men of the spoils so gathered, I remember 
his delighted report of the saying of a 
farmer in sarcastic comment on a neigh- 
bor’s self-importance: “Oh, he ’s a great 
fellow,-he is! He can chew gum and look 
off!” 

But that fashion of gleaning was one of 
his ways, and reveals a sourcé of the material 
of humor with which he was supplied; it 
hints the secret, too, of the human sympathy 
with which his humor was pervaded. 

I have heard of an Irishman who, being 
asked to give his recollections of one with 
whom he had long been intimate, declined 
to do so, for the reason, he said, that the 
best of them he had forgotten. I can, at 
this moment, well understand what he 
meant. For more than thirty years Charles 
Dudley Warner was my neighbor and 
friend. The humor, softly radiant, refined, 
winsome, dewy, mixed with wisdom, that 
was so distinct a feature of his mind and 
utterance, was memorably to me one of the 
refreshments that went with his dear com- 
pany for all that time. But though the 
impression of it vividly remains, and cannot 
but be abiding, in trying to convey that im- 
pression, far fewer things to the purpose 
than I should have expected return to me 
in shape to tell. This is, doubtless, in great 
measure due to the fact I have already 
noted, that the stamp of humor peculiar to 
him was eminently such as to elude descrip- 
tion. His beloved shade haunts the places 
long gladdened by his presence, the echo 
of his voice seems there to linger in kindly 
benediction, the unfailing delight yielded 
by the affluent felicities of his discourse 
comes fondly back to memory; but the 
words in which they were clothed are 
mostly escaped and gone. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE TRUSTS 


BY 


=) N American politics, leadership 
j] never shapes the issues; it vin- 
dicates itself by the strength it 
3} shows in meeting them as they 
arise. Thus, Mr. Cleveland was not known 
to have given any study to the tariff ques- 
tion before he was elected President of the 
United States. He entered the White 
House, indeed, with a distinct theory that 
the President should leave matters of policy 
and legislation chiefly to Congress, and 
should himself be absorbed in the enforce- 
ment of the laws and the efficient transac- 
tion of the vast business that belongs to the 
executive office. Yet circumstances in due 
time placed him in the position—which he 
assumed without misgivings or apology — 
of a leader successively in the struggle for 
tariff reform and the struggle for sound 
money. President McKinley, identified as 
he had been chiefly with the championship 
of protectionism and an exclusive Ameri- 
can economic policy, made his administra- 
tion historic by his assumption of leadership 
in a policy of expansion and of enlarged 
foreign relationships. Mr. Bryan began his 
political career in Congress as a powerful 
opponent of the protective tariff. Under 
stress of altered circumstances he emerged 
as the chosen leader of a coalition of par- 
ties in a contest for free-silver coinage, 
and he was set on a pinnacle by his fol- 
lowers as the highest living authority on 
questions of coinage and currency. Subse- 
quently he was made the chosen leader of 
the so-called anti-imperialists, while also 
leading the extreme anti-trust coalition of 
Populists and Democrats. 

During the last half-year President 
Roosevelt has been heralded—not merely 
by the press of the United States, but by 
that of the whole world—as the leader in 
a new American political movement of 
paramount importance against the arro- 
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gance and oppression of vast combina- 
tions in the industrial world known as 
trusts. Hardly anything could have been 
farther from Mr. Roosevelt’s mind, in the 
long years of attention to public affairs 
through which he was undergoing his 
training for the Presidency, than that he 
should some day be regarded as leader of 
a crusade against the money power. Not 
merely by training and association, but by 
natural bent of mind, his opposition to all 
the so-called vagaries of Populists and anti- 
monopolists was unsparing. His speeches 
in the campaign of 1896, in their aggres- 
sive replies to the Populistic leaders, were 
more scathing, if possible, than those of 
any other participant in the contest. 

The President's earlier public work had 
supplied unusual knowledge of State poli- 
tics and of municipal affairs. His expe- 
rience successively as president of the 
National Civil Service board, New York 
Police Commissioner, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, and colonel in the Spanish- 
American War had given him practical 
knowledge of various kinds; but none of 
this led very far in the direction of in- 
dustrial economics. As governor of the 
State of New York, however, his mind was 
directed to economic questions by reason 
of the colossal dimensions which, just at 
that time, the movement for combining 
industries and forming great corporations 
had suddenly assumed. What was unques- 
tionably the most remarkable revolution in 
practical economics and industry that had 
been known since the application of steam 
and the development of the factory system 
had burst upon the world. There was grave 
apprehension in conservative financial 
circles, and every degree of alarm and 
hostility was expressed in other quarters. 
The States, from ocean to ocean and 
from lakes to gulf, were passing anti-trust 
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laws, and these were no less remarkable 
for the ignorance of facts that they dis- 
closed than for the intensity of the senti- 
ment which evidently lay behind such 
legislation. The topic, in short, was one 
that the governor of the greatest State in 
the Union was bound to discuss in his 
message to the legislature. It would have 
been wholly unlike Mr. Roosevelt to evade 
it, or to discuss it either timidly or uncan- 
didly. He devoted to it about two thou- 
sand words of his message of January 3, 
1900. He had studied the subject as well 
as he could in the time at his disposal, and 
had shown wisdom in availing himself of 
the views of the best students who were 
anywhere at hand. The discussion was 
characterized by his usual clearness and 
terseness of diction, and by a philosophical 
tone and spirit that entitle it to a perma- 
nent place in a collection of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s literary work. 

“Much of the legislation not only pro- 
posed but enacted against trusts,” he says 
in this message, “is not one whit more in- 
telligent than the medieval bull against the 
comet, and has not been one particle more 
effective. Yet there can and must be cour- 


ageous and effective remedial legislation. 
To say that the present system, of hap- 


hazard license and lack of supervision and 
regulation, is the best possible, is absurd. 
The men who endeavor to prevent the 
remedying of real abuses not only show 
callous disregard for the suffering of others, 
but also weaken those who are anxious 
to prevent the adoption of indiscriminate 
would-be remedies which would subvert 
our whole industrial fabric.” 

Always and everywhere in his discussion 
of industrial and economic conditions Mr. 
Roosevelt has conceded the legitimacy of 
the general growth and development of 
modern business methods. He has favored 
no measures that would strike at honest 
enterprise or that would injure meritorious 
industry. He has recognized the fact that 
the tares grow with the wheat in such a 
way that it is difficult to uproot the one 
without destroying the other. Of two 
things he has at the very outset of the 
discussion of these subjects been firmly 
convinced: first, that the trusts and great 
corporations should be made to do busi- 
ness in an open, public way, for the pro- 
tection not only of the people at large, but 
of their own stockholders as well; and, 
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second, that these corporations should be 
kept in clear subjection to the laws of the 
land and to the sovereignty of the State. 

In this message of 1900, the only rem- 
edy Governor Roosevelt had to suggest 
was the adoption of a system of supervi- 
sion somewhat analogous to that exercised 
over banks and insurance companies. No- 
thing could have been more foreign, at that 
time, to the proposals of the anti-trust 
people under such leaders as Mr. Bryan 
than these ideas of Governor Roosevelt. 
Their view was not that the trusts should 
be made to do business openly, or even 
subject to rules and regulations, but that 
they should be destroyed. 

A few months before this message was 
sent to the legislature, there was held in 
Chicago (September, 1899), under the 
auspices of the Civic Federation, a great 
conference on the subject of trusts, with a 
view to some better defining of the issues 
involved, and with the commendable ob- 
ject also of mitigating the intensity of the 
anti-trust issue in the forthcoming Presi- 
dential campaign of the summer and fall 
of the year 1900. It was greatly feared 
that the campaign might take the form of 
a crusade against capital and business en- 
terprise, and prove harmful to all interests. 
The governors of many States appointed 
delegates to this conference, and thus men 
from the industrial and commercial cen- 
ters of the East found themselves in as- 
sociation with political leaders of the 
anti-trust movement, not only from the 
Mississippi valley, but from Texas and 
the Southwest. 

It was conspicuously true at this Chi- 
cago meeting that Governor Roosevelt’s 
New York delegation was regarded as in 
the main representing the cause of the 
trusts. At least, the New York delegates 
were supposed to go as far as any reason- 
able or honest men could be expected to 
go in defending them and apologizing for 
them. All attempt to bring the gentlemen 
who represented Mr. Roosevelt’s views into 
agreement with those who represented Mr. 
Bryan’s views, for the purpose of finding a 
minimum basis of agreement, absolutely 
failed. The Bryan men could not recog- 
nize the trend of modern business away 
from competitive toward non-competitive 
conditions. They would not admit that 
trusts ought to be subjected to govern- 
mental regulation. Their reasoning was 








akin to that of the Prohibitionists in their 
consistent refusal to concur in measures for 
the regulation and control of the liquor 
traffic. To regulate trusts, and to subject 
their methods to scrutiny and their condi- 
tion to the test of periodic reports, would 
be to legitimize them, whereas, according 
to the anti-trust men, they should be out- 
lawed. 

At this stage of the discussion, the gen- 
tlemen engaged in the promotion and ex- 
ploitation of trusts seemed not so very 
hostile to the Roosevelt line of argument. 
As a matter of fact, they were dealing with 
one thing at a time. In that regard their 
conduct has also been analogous to that 
always pursued by the liquor interests. In 
those States where at times the prohibition 
movement has gained strength enough to 
be formidable, the liquor interests have al- 
ways fought the Prohibitionists by seeming 
to favor the views of the high-license men. 
But wherever the Prohibitionists have been 
feeble, the liquor interests have joined issue 
with those who proposed to subject them 
to strict regulation as pursuing an extra- 
hazardous kind of business. 

Later on in his term as governor, Mr. 
Roosevelt had some practical experience 
in dealing with some of the men who repre- 
sent trusts and monopolies. In the State 
of New York no form of the monopoly or 
trust movement has assumed a more domi- 
neering attitude than those companies 
which by one means or another have se- 
cured franchises for the supply of cities 
with street railways, gas and electric lights, 
and kindred services. The smaller corpo- 
rations which were formerly engaged in 
these businesses have for the most part 
become amalgamated into large monop- 
olies, enormously overcapitalized, and per- 
niciously active in the use of their great 
power and influence for the control of 
politics for their own commercial ends. A 
measure was pending in the legislature to 
subject these corporations to an ordinary, 
regular tax, such as the farmer, or the small 
merchant, or the workingman who owns 
his little home must pay. Governor Roose- 
velt openly favored the passage of this bill. 
The great corporations opposed it strenu- 
ously. They used cajolery and they used 
threats. Governor Roosevelt stood firm, 


the legislature for once shook off outside 
dictation; and so this just, conservative 
measure became a law. 
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There had been no other idea except to 
give Governor Roosevelt a second term, 
but these aggrieved corporations now 
united in a supreme effort to prevent his re- 
nomination. They were successful in bring- 
ing about a situation in the Republican 
national convention at Philadelphia which 
resulted in Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency—a position in which, 
they boastingly declared, he could do no 
harm, and from which they believed it 
would be possible to retire him permanently 
from political activity. He recognized all 
these facts to the fullest extent, yet felt in 
duty bound, by reason of many other facts 
in a complicated situation, to obey the 
mandate of his party, help elect the na- 
tional ticket, and sink completely his own 
personal preferences and ambitions. The 
tragic death of Mr. McKinley fully justi- 
fied the Philadelphia convention in having 
attached so great importance to the nomi- 
nation for the second place on the ticket. 
These corporations had wanted Mr. Roose- 
velt as Vice-President for one reason, and 
the people had wanted him for a wholly 
different one. The people had wanted to 
express their confidence in him as a present 
and prospective leader of known honesty, 
fearlessness, and impartiality. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s first message as Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitted to 
Congress in December, 1901, was an elabo- 
rate state paper upon which great thought 
had been expended. As a matter of fact, 
upon no part of it had so much effort been 
bestowed as upon that which related to 
the question of trusts. Far from assuming 
the pose of a crusader against combina- 
tions of capital, the President more strongly 
than ever expressed his belief in the modern 
ways of doing business. He listened with 
all due attention to the views of men thor- 
oughly representative of the great indus- 
trial combinations. These men affected, at 
least, to accept without disfavor all that 
he said in that message. As at Albany, his 
plea again was for publicity, and for the 
better distinguishing of the legitimate and 
well-managed trusts or combinations from 
those which were either oppressive in their 
monopolistic methods or else were mere 
stock-jobbing and swindling schemes. 

Especially, he pointed out the fact that 
many of these vast organizations were 
doing business in every part of the country, 
and that they were in no proper sense busi- 
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ness concerns of the States in which they 
were incorporated. He held that under 
these circumstances it was proper that such 
businesses of national scope and concern 
should be chartered under authority of the 
national government, subjected to federal 
regulation and control, and made to feel 
the sovereignty of the United States. 

From this view there was at that time 
little disposition in any quarter to make 
dissent, for it seemed obviously true that 
the federal government alone was com- 
petent to deal with such conditions. It 
was proposed by the President that there 
should be a new executive department 
headed by an officer of cabinet rank, to be 
known as Secretary of Commerce and 
Industries, whose portfolio should include 
cognizance of industrial matters. In this 
suggestion the so-called “captains of in- 
dustry” and the leaders in the capitalistic 
movement were understood to concur. 

It was further proposed by the President 
that Congress should enact legislation to 
provide for the granting of national char- 
ters, and should provide for the bringing 
under federal regulation of other com- 
panies doing interstate business as well as 
railroads. And in order to give more prac- 
tical point to these general suggestions it 
was proposed—also with the knowledge 
and concurrence, it is understood, of some 
of the foremost financiers and leaders in 
the trust movement—that if proper legis- 
lation could not otherwise be had there 
should be an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States giving Congress 
jurisdiction over aterstate commerce in 
the fullest sense. 

In view of the avowed or tacit acquies- 
cence of great financial and industrial in- 
terests in the position taken by President 
Roosevelt in his first message to Congress, 
there was no little curiosity aroused on the 
part of intelligent citizens everywhere in 
the country by what seemed the beginning 
of a new phase in the political history of 
the trust question when the President made 
several addresses on that subject in the 
course of his speaking-tours in New Eng- 
land, the South, and the West in August 
and September, 1902. Through newspaper 
organs that they were said to control, as 
well as through their personal and political 
representatives, the trusts had made it evi- 
dent enough that they were now in a posi- 
tion of concerted hostility toward President 
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Roosevelt. His speeches were attacked by 
them, and particularly the suggestion of 
a constitutional amendment, which they 
themselves had either proposed or ap- 
proved only a few months before, was 
assailed as if it had now been thought of 
for the first time as a great novelty, where- 
as, in fact, one house in Congress had 
actually adopted such an amendment be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt came to the Presidency 
at all. The more sensational newspapers, 
on the other hand, and especially those 
which had always favored the anti-trust 
position, by the ingenious use of strong 
head-lines conveyed the impression that 
Mr. Roosevelt was leading a new crusade 
against the trusts. But to read his speeches 
was to discover that he was, in the most 
conservative and good-tempered way, 
merely presenting the views which he had 
formulated in his message, and which rea- 
sonable men had so generally accepted as 
sensible and sound. 

What did all this change of attitude 
toward the President on the part of the 
trusts indicate? To answer that question 
it is necessary to revert to a matter or two 
that had to do with action rather than with 
discussion. It is not with theories that the 
trusts quarrel, but rather with facts that dis- 
turb them in the course of their practical 
affairs. Thus, the New York franchise 
monopolies had no objection to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s message as governor, but they were 
up in arms when the Ford franchise tax 
appeared as a practical measure. In like 
manner, the great corporations had no ob- 
jection to President Roosevelt’s message 
to Congress, which they regarded as some- 
what “academic,” nor yet to projects for 
amending the Constitution, which they 
looked upon as in the nature of an indefi- 
nite postponement of concrete action. But 
when Attorney-General Knox, by direction 
of the President, took up the so-called Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law,—which had come 
to be thought rather a discredited piece 
of legislation scarcely applicable to ac- 
tual conditions, and non-enforceable, —and 
made a swift and sudden application of it 
in a concrete case in such a manner as to 
disturb several pending transactions of vast 
magnitude, while also depressing the stock 
market and checking speculation, a new 
situation had been created and President 
Roosevelt was distinctly out of favor. 
The case may be stated in outline in a 
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very few words. In the course of the rapid 
and sensational amalgamation of Western 
and transcontinental railroad lines into 
great systems, there had come about con- 
ditions which led to a struggle between rival 
syndicates to get control of the Northern 
Pacific system. This struggle was finally 
terminated by victory on the part of in- 
terests which owned the Great Northern 
system and which had really dominated 
also the Northern Pacific for some time. 
The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy lines 
had been acquired jointly by the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern, resulting in a 
total rearrangement of securities. As a final 
step in the financial processes involved in 
all this great transfer of interests, there was 
formed a corporation known as the North- 
ern Securities Company, which issued its 
own stock in exchange for a controlling 
interest in the stocks of the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern companies. Thus 
it came about that the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, and the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, which were con- 
tinuing to be operated as individual railway 
systems, were brought into something like a 
practical harmony of management through 
the fact that a controlling financial interest 
in them all was held by the Northern Se- 
_curities Company, which could thus pre- 
vail in the election of their boards of 
directors. 

The position was at once taken by the 
authorities of the State of Minnesota, and 
by some of the other Northwestern and 
Pacific States traversed by the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern lines, that this 
amalgamation was in fact a merging of 
the railroad systems contrary to the laws 
of more than one of these States. Actions 
were brought in the courts, particularly in 
the State of Minnesota, to thwart the plans 
of the Northern Securities Company, and 
President Roosevelt was officially asked by 
the legal authorities of Minnesota to set in 
motion the machinery of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law to prevent the carrying out of 
this project. 

The President could have done nothing 
less under such circumstances than to refer 
the question as a purely legal one to the 
government’s chief law officer; which he 
accordingly did, with the further under- 
standing that his subsequent action should 
be in accordance with the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s advice. After investigation Mr. 
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Knox, the Attorney-General, reported to 
the President that in his judgment there had 
been a violation of the law, and, further, 
that it was in his opinion the President’s 
duty to authorize the Attorney-General to 
begin an action in the federal courts. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at once instructed Mr. 
Knox to proceed, in order that the matter 
might be legally adjudicated. 

Undoubtedly the bringing of this suit 
was not only a shock and a surprise to 
those concerned as defendants, but a seri- 
ous detriment to the carrying out of busi- 
ness undertakings which were regarded.by 
those engaged in them as honorable in a 
commercial sense, and in no manner harm- 
ful to the people served by the railroad 
lines which were involved. The President, 
on the other hand, took a strictly imper- 
sonal view of his duty in the whole matter. 
He was not responsible for the Sherman 
law, nor yet for those previous interpreta- 
tions of it by the Supreme Court, on the 
strength of which Mr. Knox felt it incum- 
bent to bring this action. 

Most people did not then know that 
various other questions affecting the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law had been brought to 
the President and had been similarly sub- 
mitted by him to the Attorney-General. 
Thus, the President had been asked to 
bring the law to bear against the United 
States Steel Corporation. Mr. Knox had 
reported that under the law, as interpreted 
by the courts, he would not be able to 
bring a successful action against this so- 
called “Steel Trust.’”’ Again, the President 
had been asked to attack the Pennsylvania 
anthracite monopoly as in violation of the 
law, and here again Attorney-General Knox 
had reported that there seemed to be con- 
clusive legal reasons why he could not 
make a winning case against the “Coal 
Trust.”’ This, be it remembered, was months 
before the great coal strike, as a result of 
which the question of the illegality of the 
so-called “anthracite agreement” of the 
coal-carrying railroads was again in Octo- 
ber brought to the attention of the govern- 
ment. 

Some months later than the beginning 
of the action against the Northern Securi- 
ties Company there arose a great clamor 
against the methods of the so-called “ Beef 
Trust,” this being an alleged combination 
of the principal packers of dressed beef to 
control the market in such a way as to en- 
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hance prices. In this instance Attorney- 
General Knox found grounds upon which 
he felt it to be the duty of the United States 
government to act as prosecutor. 

The President in these cases—and in 
others brought to his attention, and 
promptly submitted by him to the Attorney- 
General—was acting upon what he re- 
garded as the one simple and safe principle. 
It was the same principle that lay behind 
the policy he had pursued when president 
of the Police Board in New York city. 
There were laws on the statute-books re- 
quiring the closing of drinking-places on 
Sunday, and other statutes of a like rigid 
nature, which had generally been regarded 
as non-enforceable on account of the man- 
ners and customs of a metropolitan popula- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt had held, however, 
that under his oath of office the only course 
to pursue was the plain and unsophisticated 
one of trying his best to enforce all the 
laws, whether he liked them or not, throw- 
ing the responsibility back upon the legis- 
lature, which had the power to change the 
laws if it thought best so to do. As Presi- 
dent Mr. Roosevelt has proposed to enforce 
the laws always and everywhere exactly as 
he finds them, without fear and without 
favor, believing that this is the supreme 
duty of the executive head of the nation, 
and in the long run the best and kindest 
attitude toward all legitimate interests that 
are in any manner concerned. 

Unfortunately, the trusts are in the hands 
of men whose huge projects have developed 
a little too rapidly, and who have become 
wholly impatient of any sort of check or 
restraint. Some of them, perchance, have 
been intoxicated by the extraordinary ac- 
cess of power that has come to them, and 
others have built up a false pride that makes 
them forgetful of their places as individual 
citizens in a democracy. Still others, of a 
baser type, have become hardened through 
long years of deliberate practice of corrupt 
methods in politics, employed by them with 
a view to making public authority subser- 
vient to private interest. President Roose- 
velt stands for the sovereignty of the 
government. He will have the Attorney- 
General enforce the laws against trusts as he 
finds those laws, with no more flinching than 
he would have the agents of the Postal De- 
partment show in pursuit of the people who 
rob the mails, although the President does 
not fora moment class all offenders together. 
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To the minds of some people this may 
be wholly quixotic, but to President Roose- 
velt’s mind there is no other safe course to 
be pursued. It is not at all to be assumed 
that if Mr. Roosevelt were a member of Con- 
gress he would uphold the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. He would, in fact, probably 
favor the substitution of some measure very 
different in many respects. Mr. Roosevelt is 
the very farthest removed from those men 
who hold novel views which might be re- 
garded as detrimental to the rights and 
interests of private property. He has al- 
ways been a strenuous defender of those 
rights. 

Legitimate business interests need in high 
public positions a man of Mr. Roosevelt's 
firmness, courage, and promptness. The 
Ford franchise tax, which proposed no- 
thing at all but a perfectly equitable way 
of assessing the property of certain classes 
of corporations in New York, ought to have 
been accepted by the heads of those cor- 
porations as highly in their interest, and as 
adding safety to their securities and perma- 
nence and prestige to their position. Their 
determination to oppose paying fair taxes, 
and their further invasion of the field of 
politics with the relentless purpose of un- 
dermining and punishing every public man 
who favored taxing them, could only result 
in exposing them to some future form of 
extreme attack. 

In like manner, President Roosevelt’s 
position on the question of trusts and com- 
binations of capital should be reassuring to 
all men engaged in lawful business enter- 
prise, and they should gladly give his views 
and policies their hearty support, knowing 
that what may be called the Roosevelt posi- 
tion is the one safeguard against undis- 
criminating attacks upon the part of sincere 
though unwise masses of men, led either 
by demagogues or by honest fanatics and 
agitators. If, indeed, there should soon 
become prominent in our politics a stormy 
and extreme form of anti-trust agitation, 
it might be due to nothing else half so much 
as to the conduct of the trusts themselves 
in making war upon President Roosevelt 
and his patriotic efforts to do his obvious 
duty as Chief Magistrate of this great coun- 
try. It is they, and nobody else, who of 
late have been forcing upon the people the 
question whether or not our center of gov- 
ernment is to be in Washington or in Wall 
street. 


CORALIE 


It was the general opinion of all thought- 
ful observers that nothing but President 
Roosevelt’s personal attitude toward this 
problem of the relations of the great cor- 
porations to the public could have saved 
the Republican party from defeat in the 
congressional elections of November. He 
had ended the great coal strike in October 
by proposing arbitration and by bringing 
public opinion to bear with irresistible force 
upon corporations which had at first ab- 
solutely refused to make any concessions. 
He had stood out unflinchingly for a just 
and honorable policy toward Cuba as 
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against the mysterious influences of several 
great trusts and combinations of capital. 
He had shown himself prompt to enter- 
tain and to act upon all important evidence 
from whatever source showing violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law or the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, whether to monopo- 
lize the trade in anthracite coal or to re- 
strain commerce and injure the public in 
other directions. In short, the elections of 
the autumn of 1902 demonstrated that if, 
indeed, the trusts were hostile to President 
Roosevelt, the people “love him for the 
enemies he has made.”’ 


CORALIE 


BY FRANCIS 


(Morning in a hunter’s camp on the Ottawa. 


STERNE PALMER 


Antoine Trudeau, lying awake :) 


“ QTREAMS to the north are freezing fast, 
For see the wild ducks flying past ; 
Sign that hunter must southward too, 
Or ice will bar a birch canoe. 


“ Drake, that leads yon wild-duck string, 
Fly to my love, O swift of wing; 
Bear a message south for me— 
Say that I come to Coralie! 


“She ’s easy to find, this girl of mine: 
When you see one as straight as a pine, 
White and slim as a white-birch tree— 
You ’ll know that girl is Coralie! 


“If her eyes be dark as doe’s dark eyes, 
Her laugh like bird-song in the skies, 
Her hair as black as blackbirds be— 
You ‘ll know that girl is Coralie! 


“Tf oft her eyes turn north to where 
Antoine hunts the moose and bear, 
And if a secret tear you see— 
You ’ll know that girl is Coralie! ”’ 


Over her home the wild ducks fly, 

And Coralie saw them speeding by, 

And grew light-hearted, for now she knew 
Her lover was coming southward too! 
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BY JOHN LUTHER LONG 


WITH PICTURES BY ALBERT STERNER 


I 


WHEN JANE WENT SHOPPING—LONG AGO 


DID not know then, and I do 
not know now, why they called 
her “Sixty Jane.”” Perhaps be- 
cause she was always dressed 
in the things of the period of 
1860. At all events, you did not know her, 
and I saw her only twice. The first was on 
one of those holiday occasions when she 
would issue from some unknown habitat 
in the slums to “go shopping.” She did 
this in the biggest of the big stores, and 
with quite an empress air—ordering every- 
thing, buying nothing. Salespeople found 
it easier to “sell” her everything she 
wanted, and then return her purchases to 
the shelves. 

On these occasions she was sure to be 
“dressed up.”’ And her toilets were al- 
ways, as I have said, of the style and pat- 
tern of 1860. If her shopping excursions 
were festival occasions to her, I should 
have added that they were even more so 
to the boys who had the felicity to en- 
counter her then. The temptation to make 
brilliant epigrams concerning the bandbox 
she invariably carried was not to be re- 
sisted. 

Her head-gear also lent itself to the 
encouragement of juvenile humor. It was 
a turban of apple-green velvet, adorned 
with flowers and feathers in a profusion 
out of all proportion to the object they 
were set to embellish. And it had the look 
of distress which might have come from 
having been rained upon, and having been 
inadvertently sat upon, and of having been 
lovingly restored. There would be a Zou- 

ve jacket of blue with faded gold braid, 
and a flounced frock, which she invariably 
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carried so as to exhibit the skirt of white 
beneath. A generous collar with thin ruf- 
fles at the edge completed this part of her 
costume. 

All this was supported by a hoop-skirt 
which gave the boys more pleasure than 
any other article of her attire. For they 
would run back and forth to tilt this, with 
elaborate evidence of accident. Then 
would be disclosed to the inactive partici- 
pants a pair of Congress gaiters, out of the 
relaxed, calyx-like tops of which started a 
pair of ghostly ankles. 

So it was that on these holiday occa- 
sions the boys would pelt her bandbox, tilt 
her hoop-skirt, make humorous remarks 
about her turban, and “worry” her in the 
way boys know so well, until she turned 
and—smiled! 

Then, somehow, they would slink away 
and be sorry—only, I dare say, to do it 
again. But one of them at least did 
not for days forget the great brown eyes 
he had seen, and the something in them 
which he knows now was hunger—weari- 
ness; nor the huge mass of copperish hair 
which glorified the silly apple-green turban 
and its feathers and flowers; nor the vast 
sweetness he felt. For Sixty Jane was 
young then, and had not been Sixty Jane 
long. 

And I—for you perceive that I was 
one of the boys who tilted the hoop-skirt, 
and that I have made you my confessor— 
did not know then (no one did) that the 
bandbox held some article of a trousseau 
which through forty tired years she was 
never to complete and never to wear, and 
that when she looked into the faces of men 
she was mistily seeking a lover who never 
came, and who never would come, because 
he was dead ; because the lips and the hands 
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and the eyes with which he had told her 


he adored her—as all men do—were dust. 
Do you care for the story of Sixty 


Jane? It is a very humble one. And if 


you do not fancy that sort of thing, —the 
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that. I-still took pride in the fit of my 
clerical coat and the way my waistcoat 
buttoned up; and I remember the satis- 
faction I had in the plain cross of Roman 
gold which I was permitted to wear. 
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Drawn by Albert Sterner 


SIXTY 


pity, the sorrow, the joy, of the humble, — 
stop where you are, ‘There is nothing else. 


WHEN JANE WAS ILL IN SIXTY-ONE 


THE second time I saw her was not long 
after my ordination. It was my “turn” in 


the Alaska-street “Settlement.” I fear I 
was not sufficiently lowly then for exactly 


LXV.—50 


JANE 


At dusk on the first Saturday of my ser- 
vice, the maid, answering the door, in- 
formed me that I was to go to Alaska 
street. Some one was ill there. The call 
was urgent. ‘The man was at the door and 
would conduct me. I looked ruefully at 
my freshly varnished shoes, and was about 
to change them, when I heard the voice of 
the messenger. He had been left at the 
open door. 
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“* For inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’”’ 

Not to me. He was repeating it to him- 
self. But it accused me weirdly. 

I put on my hat and followed him. 

He was an elderly man, stooped and 
whiskered, and ill clad. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“The doctor's driver,”” he answered. 

“What doctor?” I asked again. 

“ What doctor?” he said, and turned to 
look at me accusingly. He spoke no more 
until he had brought me to a decrepit tene- 
ment—decrepit even for Alaska street. An 
old horse and buggy were standing there. 
He pointed up the stairway which opened 
like a foul mouth from the outside. 

“Up top,” he said. Then, as if I had 
not understood, “Garret,” he added. 
“The doctor ’s there.” 

I had never been in a place quite so 
bare and squalid. It chilled and depressed 
me. I think I shivered. Perhaps it was 


more disgust than cold. ‘The doctor no- 
ticed this. He was just going—a stoop- 
shouldered, pale-eyed, silent old man. He 
looked at me, tiom my varnished shoes 
upward, a little dovbtfully, and continued 


to wrap his hypodermic instruments in a 
piece of cotton flannel. I saw that it was 
worn with much using, and at one place 
torn. 

When this was done he stood up—not 
straight; he could not have done that— 
and looked at me again, my face now, 
more carefully. He was a little kinder 
then. 

“When she wakes,” he said gently, “she 
will remember. Be good to her. It will be 
the last time she will need us.”’ 

He went so softly that I scarce knew he 
had left me alone. But then, in the little 
moment of reflection which came, I un- 
derstood why he was simply “ the doetor.” 
1 remembered all I had heard of him, and 
saw that he was threadbare and poor and 
tired himself —quite like those he served. 
And then, also, I understood how he com- 
forted the poor as I could not—not unless 
they should learn to call me “the minis- 
ter’ as they called him “ the doctor.” 

I turned to the sick woman. Recollec- 
tion knocked at my brain, and knocked 
again, and presently I knew that it was 
Sixty Jane. 

She slept lightly; she smiled. ‘There was 
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a coal-oil lamp on a little wooden bracket. 
By that I stood at the foot of the thing 
she would have called her bed, and studied 
her sleeping face. It was Jane. But I was 
a little boy when I had seen her before, and 
now I was a man. I could not see the 
great eyes | remembered, but the smile on 
her shrunken features seemed quite the 
same. And the hair which had been sunny 
then was gray now—at the temples two 
great waves of white. And yet, somehow, 
it was very beautiful that way—even as a 
pair of dove’s wings. One could see that 
it had been cared for lovingly. My mood 
was become very gentle, and perhaps I 
saw her in a fashion quite unreal. I do 
not know. Certainly she did not now seem 
anything like the invertebrate subject of our 
boyish jokes. And those two rich white 
wings I fancied, in my mood of gentle- 
ness, finally, to be more beautiful than the 
radiant locks I remembered. Just above 
the bed was a head of Jane done in water- 
colors, —and she was not at all Sixty Jane 
then, —and with it, on the same medallion, 
was another one—a dark young man with 
a smooth face and somber, serious eyes. 
The shoulders of a clerical coat of the 
fashion of many years before showed, 
and a cross of plain gold something like 
mine. ‘The hair of the portrait was so 
long as to curl a little at the ends, and 
there was a rich dark lock combed be- 
fore each ear. 

I am looking at the portraits as I write. 
And the one with the brilliant hair seems 
smiling at me. I am glad even to fancy 
that. 

For you are to know that I lied for her 
—I, a minister. Yet I am not sorry; there 
is nothing to repent, for I am sure that 
God understands. 


Ill 


WHEN DAWN BEGAN TO COME TO JANE 


Wer were quite alone, the crazy woman 
and I, in the cold and grime of the garret 
of a tenement. But there was an unnam- 
able sweetness in it—I could not quite tell 
why. Perhaps God had given me a little 
intelligence of what was to come. 

She did not wake till the dawn began to 
come; not in the windows,—no dawn ever 
shone there, —but in a faint flush far away. 
Perhaps I had slept a little myself. 

If it were so, then I must first have 
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heard her voice in my sleep. It seemed so 
marvelous for melody that I did not at 
once credit it to her. I had not heard it on 
the other occasion when I had seen her. 
It said softly, yet with pulsing emotion: 

“ Arthur!” 

But as 1 looked at her the voice no 
longer seemed strange. For the waking 
had wrought a trans- 
formation in her fea- 
tures which was won- 
drous. They were 
brilliant now, and 
sparkled with a cer- 
tain glow of immortal 
youth. Her face 
smiled upon me, and 
her hands were out- 
held. Her eyes had 
been opened, but now 
they closed. Shespoke 
with them thus—with 
softness, and tender- 
ness, and wonder, and 
joy immeasurable : 

“ Arthur! ” 

Then slowly, very 
slowly, the great eyes 
opened, and they were 
as I had seen them 
long ago. I knew 
later that she did this 
to assure herself that 
she was not dreaming. 
Only now they were 
full of strange vio- 
let lights, and some- 
thing with which the 
violet lights seemed to 
have to do—sanity, 
intelligence. And the 
rosy flush of the dawn 
reflected from some- 
where fixed itself in 
her face, and she was young again, like 
the picture, when she had not at all been 
Sixty Jane. 

Then she saw me. I| had again moved 
to the foot of her bed. I saw recollection 
knock at her misty brain-doors ; I saw them 
open; I saw intelligence, remembrance, 
flash into the eyes that had so long been 
vacant. ‘Then she said again: 

“ Arthur !” 

Now it was a breathless interpretation of 
yearning—when one’s soul yearns. Her 
arms strained to their utmost toward me. 


THE 
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“Why do you not come to me? Do 
you not know that I have been ill—dying ? 
Have they not told you? Have they de- 
ceived me? Why do you not come to me, 
Arthur my love?” 

At the last she was whispering so 
wondrously that I could not have stayed 
if I would. I moved slowly, uncertain- 

ly, to her side. 

“Yes,” she whis- 
pered; “yes—yes — 
yes. At first I thought 
it might still be a part 
of the dream, but | 
feel your hand. | 
never could do that 
in the dream. And 
you—will you not 
take mine ? Have you 
forgotten how ?” 

She laughed a little, 
and thrust her hands 
into mine. 

ThusI stoodanawk- 
ward moment. ‘Then 
she said with archness 
and reproach : 

“ Arthur!” 

I was about to tell 
her that I was not 
Arthur. But the words 
of the doctor flashed 
into my head. “Be 
good to her,’”’ he had 
said. 

“Yes,” I said to 
the doctor. ‘To her: 
“What is it you 
wish ?”’ 

“What is 
wish? Do 
know ?”’ 

“TI do not think | 
do—quite,” I said. 

“So soon—have you forgotten so soon ? 
Do you not wish to kiss—my hands?” 

Again an awkward silence. And then, 
with a caress of the melodious voice : 

“ Dearest!” 

At the instant I happened to glance at 
the picture over the bed. Then I quite 
understood. ‘The young priest of the me- 
dallion looked very like me. Ina moment 
of uncontrollable revulsion I tried to with- 
draw my hands; but she gripped them, and 
a little terror sped across her face. 

“No! You shall not!” she cried. 


1! 
you not 


“Oh; 
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you must —mus¢ kiss my hands, as you used 
to do before I was ill. You cannot have 
forgotten—so soon--so very soon! Oh, 
kiss my hands! Then I shall know best of 
all that you are not the dream. Arthur— 
kiss—my—hands!” 

At the end it was a mad, ineffable plea. 
I put my lips upon them, wrinkled and 
withered and calloused as they were; and 
I was glad then, and I am glad now, that 
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through me, and then’’—she stopped to 
laugh—“ and then it turned back and ran 
straight through me again—and again— 
and again! That is the way with terror, 
is n't. it? And then they told me that / 
was going to be ill, too, and that I might 
die. ‘That was when I sent for you.” She 
laughed again. “I told them I would n't 
die till you came—and then you would n't 
let me die. That 's what you said, don't 


ar 
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“OH, IT 
I could bring a smile of such wondrous 
glory to a human face. 

“Ah, you are not the dream! And my 
lips, too—kiss my lips, Arthur!” 

And I kissed her lips. 

I half sat on the bed, and she kept me 
at her side, with an arm about me. 

“Oh, it seems like years and years in- 
stead of only a few days, or at most a few 
weeks. It can't have been more than a few 
weeks since they told me that you were ill 
with the fever and would die. Oh, sweet- 
heart, I feel yet the terror; it ran straight 


WAS NEARLY A QUARREL!’” 


you know? ‘That you would snatch me 
back from death to make me your—yes— 
your bride, sir! But I suppose you were 
too ill to come at once. At least, I don’t 
remember seeing you until to-day. Oh, 
perhaps, sweetheart, you have been by my 
side through it all, and I only knew you 
to-day ? For my head has been wrong. 
Oh, I know that! That is what I mean by 
the dream. One’s head is always wrong 
when one has the fever. Yes, I know that 
you have been here all the weeks—oh, 
maybe months—of my illness. Because 
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you are quite well. Oh, it was sweet for 
you to give me your own dear face to rest 
my eyes upon first. But you were always 
sweet, always! Oh, there is no one in all 
the world like you!” 

The emotion, the joy, exhausted her. 
She stopped to rest. Then she saw me 
more critically. 

“T do not like it that you have so out- 
stripped me in getting well. Why, you 
look as if you had not been ill at all! It 
must have been months instead of weeks. 
Come closer. My eyes seem dim—like 
those of a very old person. But that is the 
way when one has been ill. The eyes are 
weak. I must take care of them. Some 
moments your face seems quite vague. 
Has n't it been months since I sent for 
you, dearest ?” 

“It has been months,” I said. 

“Yes. But what does that matter? We 
are together again—never, never to part. 
And it is sweet—sweeter than you, a man, 
can understand—to be togetheragain, never 
to part. For, Arthur, I am not going to 
be nasty any longer. We shall be married 
whenever you like. And please like soon— 
soon! Only you know I dd want the trous- 
seau so much! But now’’—she became 
girlishly arch—“ when shall it be, sir?” 

“ As soon as you wish,” I said. 

“Oh, very well, if you have no wishes 
about the matter! Once you had—very 
decided wishes.” 

She laughed surely, and I said “ Yes,” try- 
ing to echo the laugh. This comforted her. 

“Oh, I now your wishes! How could 
I not know them? Did I not hear them 
day by day? And now, just at this one 
moment, I am sorry that I did not heed 
them. If I had I would now be your wife. 
And that would be sweeter than even this. 
Your wife!” 

She looked away toward the hidden 
sunrise. The glory of the Sabbath which 
was rising came into her face. 

“Oh, it is so splendid—your wife! 
There is nothing so splendid in all the 
world! Your wife /” 

After a moment she resumed the other 
thought. 

IV 


WHEN JANE WAS TO HAVE 
BEEN A BRIDE 


“ ONE day — you must remember /a¢— you 
commanded me to marry you! Don’t you 
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remember how I told you it was not quite 
time to begin to odey ? That, anyhow, | 
would not be married in your slums, but in 
my own home. And so there! Oh, it was 
nearly a quarrel! But then you said you 
were sorry, and I was much more sorry; 
for, you see, I had to be sorry for two. 
Always a woman must. Because I had been 
so nasty myself—to you—you!—and be- 
cause you were sorry. And then I told you 
what the true, the real reason was. How 
a bride must have a trousseau, and that you 
would never respect me if I married you 
without one. And I would have one that 
was glorious, splendid. Oh, there are a 
thousand things a bride must think of 
which a bridegroom has no conception of 
—none at all! The tailor makes him a 
bridegroom, but a bride makes herself. 
And, darling, you must let a bride have 
her way; for she isa bride only once. Yes, 
sir; only once. Oh, yes; I know there are 
women who marry two, three, /ows times. 
But even they are érides but once. The 
rest? Well, I shall be married but ovce. 
But that first bridehood! ‘Think! To see 
every little piece of the trousseau grow into 
marvels of lace and silk! To do all the 
thousands of little things one will never, 
never do again—never! The things which 
one has lived for and dreamed of from 
childhood! And to do them all with love 
infinite—oh, infinite! To cement each 
stitch with kisses; to say to every little 
flimsy thing: ‘Be beautiful; be the most 
beautiful and dainty in the world! You 
are to adorn /zs bride—/im, the king, the 
emperor, the god, the all in all!’ And 
then, when each little thing is done, to 
hold it up to the light; to put it on and off, 
oh, a hundred times; to stand this way and 
that before the mirror—to make it more 
perfect after it is perfect. And then, at 
the very last, to put each piece away in 
rose-leaves or violets, with guilty kisses and 
caresses, with rapture a man can never 
know, with tears—both of joy and of 
sorrow ; to watch them as a miser does his 
treasure; to get up early in the morning 
for a look; to take alone late at night— 
after one has prayed God to keep him for 
whom they all are; to wait for the ove day 
in all the life of a woman—her splendid, 
glorious, delirious wedding-day!” 

She paused again, perhaps from exhaus- 
tion; but the rapture which had come with 
the sun remained. 
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“Vou will tire yourself, I fear,” I said 
gently. 

“Tire myself talking about my wed- 
ding ? When did ever a girl tire of talking 
of her wedding? And to him she is to 
wed? Oh, let her talk! Never, never 
again can she, will she, be so eloquent! 
Does it bore you—perhaps just a little?” 

I said that it did not. 

“ Oh, dearest, a man does not understand 
because —just because he is a man.” 

She laughed lowly. But I could see that 
the strength with which she supported this 
emotion was artificial. 

“You don’t mind me saying that? I 
like you to be a man. And you are—you 
always were—more of a man than any one 
I knew. . Yet you were sweet. Oh, | think 
the bigger and greater and braver and 
stronger a man is, the more manly he is, 
the sweeter, the more like a woman, he is 
inside at the heart, soul. So you were al- 
ways sweet to me. And you would let me 
talk, talk, talk ; and I remember how some- 
times the tears came when you did not 
even know it—for me! You see, | must 
tell you! You mus¢ understand. ‘There is 
no one for me else. We are orphans, out- 
casts. Other girls have their sisters or in- 
timate friends to tell it to. I have not— 
only you— only you in all the whole world 
now. | chose it to be so. I wanted no 
one but you. For in you I found every- 
thing I wished. You could understand 
better than most girls could. That is why 
I talk to you of it. Why, don’t you know 
that girls laugh and cry over everything, 
and for the same reason? When they are 
going to be married they grow possessed. 
‘They tear up all the old letters, and weep 
over them. They put away the dolls they 
have treasured from infancy—and first 
kiss them, sobbing. They put away the 
books they have kept from their school- 
days, reading first the inscriptions in them. 
They put away all childish things to begin 
another and infinitely sweeter life—the life 
of a woman / Oh, yes; it is as completely 
another life for a girl as if she were born 
anew. Yes; to begin another and sweeter 
life. To take leave, joyous, eager, hopeful 
leave, of the old life; to reach out madly, 
tempestuously, for the new one; to dream, 
both waking and sleeping, of Aim ; to plan 
for all the future, for all eternity!” 

For a moment she stopped, and I forgot, 
in the sweetness of her passion, who and 
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what she was, and fancied her a girl on 
the verge of the bridehood she was telling 
me of so thrillingly. At the end she just 
whispered. She sobbed a little. 

“And, at the last, to come to—you— 
into your arms! ‘To cease to be—except 
as you are. To be one with you! To be 
lost, absorbed, in you! All this have I felt 
and been, except this last—except to come 
to you. Ah, sweetheart, is it not true that 
a woman is a bride but once ?”’ 

“Yes,” T said. 

“The trousseau is ready —almost ready. 
And every piece has been made and gath- 
ered with smiles and tears, just as I have 
told you. Go, look! But do not touch. 
‘There —in the closet!” 

I went, compelled, driven, to the place 
she pointed out. ‘The shelves of the closet 
were loaded with parcels. I could tell 
which were those of the earlier years by 
their greater care and daintiness. ‘These 
were in white papers. Later they were in 
manila paper. ‘Those of the last of her 
years were ill made and were in news- 
papers. Some were unkempt and soiled 
with much carrying. One had the mud of 
the street upon it—where it had perhaps 
fallen at the assault of some boy, such as 
I was once. What the parcels contained I 
know not. I obeyed her, and touched none 
of them. But the old and grimy closet 
breathed an odor of rose-leaves as I opened 
it, and again as I closed it—that odor 
which always seems to me as dim and 
misty and evanescent as the past. And as 
I stood there, in that rose-laden atmo- 
sphere, I knew once more why / had not 
married, why / cared for no one more than 
another, why I had lived my life with no 
comrade, no other soul, and why I meant 
to live it that way. There in that rose-odor 
of the ineffable past I stopped, with my 
face to the closed door, and saw the flower- 
faced girl who had died. It had been very 
long ago, but I saw her there. ‘There had 
never been another like her; there never 
could be. 


WHEN JANE SANG SOFTLY “ FADING, 


STILL FADING”’ 


WHEN I came again to Jane she had rested, 
and her eyes glowed upon me. She must 
have seen the tenderness in my own, for 
she put her hands within mine and said 
archly : 
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“You did not touch ?’ 

“T did not touch,” I answered. 

“Tt shall be,” she went on, “as soon as 
the doctor says I am well enough. And 
he shall say that very soon. For you will 
tell him, and I will tell him, and he will 
not be able to resist. And you will help 
with kisses and caresses. Ah, it has been 
very sweet, has it not, dear? ‘The long 
walks in the dirty streets—the sunny and 
the rainy ones. Oh, sweetheart, of all the 
days, I prefer the sunny ones, of course, be- 
cause the sun and your love seem to belong 
together. But if not those, then the rainy 
ones. For then we can be very close, even 
in the open streets, under the umbrella!” 

She laughed roguishly. 

“And the smell of the garlic—how I 
hated that at first! Don’t you remember 
how you said that my nose was too in- 
significant to take offense at it? And that 
I said that it was n’t half as big as yours? 
And how you answered that for that reason 
you ought not to hate it half as much as I 
did, whereas you hated it twice as much, 
which was absurd? And how you funnily 
prophesied that I would learn to like the 
smell of garlic, as you had learned to like 
it? Well, darling, I ad’ Did I ever be- 
fore confess that? No; I don't think I 
did. I do so now, father—father con- 
fessor! I confess that I love the smell of 
the garlic—and you. I confess that with- 
out you it is still garlic—and that I hate 
it! There, Arthur! Was n't it all strange 
and beautiful 2? No one has ever been like 
that or done like that before! We two 
orphans all alone down here! Don’t you 
remember how I tried to persuade you 
not to come? You looked so dainty in 
your clericals and your serious patrician 
face! I was afraid it would have to be 
always dirty, like theirs, poor things! And 
I was absolutely certain you would always 
have muddy shoes!” 

Again she laughed joyously. 

I kept silence. 

“And I told you the thieves would be 
sure to snatch your cross! And, when you 
lost it, the greatest of the thieves brought 
it back to you! Then I said—do you re- 
member ?—that if you woud? do it, | would 
come too, and keep your house for you, 
and keep you clean and dainty, and go 
about with you, to protect you! Oh, 
sweetheart, protect vow, whom the great 
God protects! But I did not understand 
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then, dearest. I did wot’ How could I 
know that you meant not to be like them, 
but to make them like you! But, anyhow, 
I did all that, did n’t I, sweetheart ? And, 
even though I did not understand, I did 
keep your house, and your clothes, and— 
your—fheart/ Oh, yes; you thought I 
would n't—that I would not hold out. 
But you did not know that a woman can 
do anything, anywhere, if the man she loves 
is there—if it is for him. And soon I 
liked it. Because it was so very sweet to 
go about with you—only you—to the sick, 
the poor, the hungry, the dying, every day, 
every day! Oh, I remember that people 
said mean and nasty things about us—that 
is, the people in the world we had come 
from. But what did that matter? We 
were in another world, and in that world 
every soul who knew us loved us, yes, 
every soul. Why, don’t you remember the 
day you could n't find me until you came 
to that den of thieves at Front and Lom- 
bard streets, and found me with all the 
thieves in the half-darkness, singing to Billy 
Briggs, who had been shot and was dying ? 
I did n’t know you were there till your 
voice joined mine. Do you remember 
what it was we sang ? 


“Fading, still fading, the last beam is shining; 
Father in heaven, the day is declining; 
Safety and innocence fly with the light—” 


She sang it with a sweetness which was 
wondrous. And, as I happened to know the 
old tune, I sang it with her, taking the tenor. 

“Yes,” she cried, clapping her hands, 
“that way. Oh, yes; you soon found out, 
little preacher of the poor, that I was doing 
as much as you, and doing it as well, and 
that the people liked me even more than 
they liked you. And were you not just a 
little jealous ? Ah, they liked me because 
I am a woman, that is all. And you were 
a little angry when they called me the 
Goddess of Thieves. Of course it would n't 
have sounded well to have to announce 
from the pulpit of Grande Square that the 
Goddess of ‘Thieves would visit in Alaska 
street on such-and-such days! You re- 


member how that came about? I had al- 
ways such an extraordinary affection for 
the thief on the cross, and I told them 
about that so often—and it was so hard, so 
very hard, for them to believe that Christ 
had said, ‘This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.’ ’ 
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Her speech had become slower and more 
difficult. Now for a moment she lay quite 
still. Her eyes closed wearily, but the 
happy smile never left her face. When 
she went on again it was a mere murmur 
at first; but presently her voice grew a 
little stronger. Yet always it was soft. 

“Oh, Arthur, do you remember how we 
used to get into corners—to—well, so that 
you might hold my hands a little? We 
knew where all the places were where it 
was safe to do that. I liked that place on 
Catharine street where the stairway was so 
dark. You could kiss me there. Do you 
remember how, when I said we must spend 
our honeymoon in Italy, you said: ‘Yes, 
Little Italy!’ Well, so it shall be—right 
here—in Little Italy!” 


VI 


WHEN THE SUN MADE TERROR PLAIN 


THE sun was rising and making objects 
in the garret plainer. She had not yet seen 
anything but my face. Now, as I inad- 
vertently turned it to the light, she ex- 
amined it a little more anxiously. 

“ Arthur. dear,” she said then, “there is 
something wrong. You do not look quite 


yourself. I don’t know what it is, either. 
Are your clothes different, or are you 
thinner, or both? Your hair has been cut; 
and I am not quite sure I like it that way. 
It is like Jim Griggs’s. And you look 
older. Ah, I understand. You have been 
so troubled about me. Darling, stop! 
Worry makes wrinkles. But there is no 
more need. I shall be quite well now— 
and soon.” 

She stooped and kisséd my hands. 
Something in myself, perhaps, renewed 
her little doubts, and again she looked up 
at me: 

“Perhaps it is my eyes. They are al- 
ways weak after the fever. Were n't 
yours?” 

I said they were. 

She laughed and said: 

“T feel old, old, old, and I shall not 
be twenty till January! Arthur, get 
down the picture and hold it up by your 
face.” 

I did so. At first I was afraid of this 
test; but instantly I was reassured: she 
was quite satisfied. 

“Yes, there is some change; I can’t 
quite make out what it is, and I shall not 
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try. I know that you are my Arthur— 
mine! And that is all I care to know.” 

I went to hang the picture up again. 

“No, take it with you—to your own 
room. I promised it to you when it was 
made. Take it. When you go, take it.”’ 

The light was coming more and more. 
Suddenly she stopped and stared about. I 
saw the gray shadows of terror touch her 
happy face. 

“When you go!” she repeated in 
vague fear. “Suddenly I am afraid to let 
you go. I don’t—quite know why. Do 
you?” 

“There is no reason for fear,” said I. 
“Tf I go for a little while, it will be but to 
come again.” 

“Yes; your room 
mine?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

But yet her eyes roved the bare garret. 
More and more the sun lighted it up for 
her. Never before had I wished the sun 
to be hidden away. She slowly shuddered 
back upon me. 

“Arthur,” she shivered, “I do not— 
understand!” 

Her eyes were riveted upon the bare 
and grimy shingles. 

“What is it you do not understand ?” I 
asked, though I knew. 

“All this.” She waved her hand out- 
ward. “How did I come here?” 

I knew nothing to say. 

“Arthur, this is not your house—our 
home? How did I come here? Where 
am I?” 

Then I thought of what she had said. 

“T think you are still dreaming,” I said 
gently. 

“Oh!” It was a vast sigh of relief. “I 
thought I had come out of that. You re- 
member I told you when I first saw you. 
And nothing is real ?”’ 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“ Nothing ?” she begged wistfully. “Oh, 
I wish you were real. It has been so sweet. 
Darling, are not you real? Oh, please be 
real!” 

“Ves,” I said; “I am real.” 

She tried to be joyous, but distress came 
down upon her in a moment again. 

“Ah, but how can I know? Oh, yes! 
The scar on the palm of your hand! Let | 
me see! You used to say that I might 
always know you by that, for it could 
never change.” 


is still just over 
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VII 
“ONLY WAITING TILL THE SHADOWS” 


BEForE I could prevent her, she had seized 
my hand and put it close to her eyes. With 
a moan she let it go and covered her face. 

“There zs no scar,” she whispered. 

I took her hands from her eyes and 
said gently, piteously : 

“Your eyes ave very bad.” 

Something like trust came back to her 
face; but the change in it had been vast 
and shocking. 

“And these are not shingles, and this 
is not a foul floor, a garret?” 

“Poor eyes!” said I. 

Her face lighted up. 

“Why, of course it is the eyes!” she 
said. “How could it be otherwise? You 
would not let it be otherwise. You—would 

tellme!’’ And she laughed again. “ But 
it is hard to understand. Be patient with 
me, dear. The covers of my bed were 
dainty. These—”’ 

She touched with loathing the rag which 
covered her. As she did so she caught 


sight of her hands for the first time. Her 
face flushed burningly, then became in an 
instant pinched and leaden. I understood, 
but I had no words to dam up those which 


rushed from her soul: 

“Arthur—are you—sure—sure—it is a 
—dream? My God, what is it? This— 
this—seems more real than anything!” 

She held up her hands to me. 

“These are the hands of an—old—old 
—woman! And poor! One who works! 
See, they are stained, calloused, wrinkled, 
bloodless! The nails are unclean.” 

She examined them, analyzed them, as 
if they were not her own; then she put 
them up to me. 

“And that is what I dreamed,” she 
whispered on: “that it all happened long, 
long ago—years and years ago. They told 
me that you were dead, and then—very 
suddenly—something happened to my 
head, and I lived to be an old, old woman, 
and wore other people’s clothes, but al- 
ways the kind in which you had seen me 
last, so that you would know me when 
you came. For I seemed to know that 
you were ot dead—but gone, perhaps, to 
Italy for your health, and that you would 
come back. Always I was a little uncer- 
tain whether you were dead or whether 
you were in Italy and would come back 
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to me. And that made my hair gray. But 
I preferred to believe that you would come 
back, so I wore always the clothes you 
knew, —the clothes of the pictures, —so that 
you would not pass me by. But I was 
very, very old; and all that happiness I 
had thought was but yesterday, and would 
be again to-morrow, was long, long ago 
and could never be again. That there had 
been no happiness for years and years and 
years—only waiting, waiting, waiting —”’ 

Then, suddenly, as if for other proof, 
she reached up and brought around to her 
eyes a handful of hair. And, as if for con- 
firmation, she took another from the other 
side. 

Sh< shuddered back upon the pillow, 
and pulled the hair over her face. 

There was a shutter to the window. I 
softly closed it and shut out the sun. Then 
I slowly took her hands from her face. 

“Such a dreadful dream!” I said. 
“Look!” 

I put the picture before the dim eyes. 

“Yes,” she wondered; and then, “ Yes— 
yes—yes.”’ 

“And has it not always hung on the 
wall of your own room?” I begged. 

“Why, yes,’’ she said gropingly; then 
gladly, “ Yes—yes—yes!”’ 

“And do you not see and touch me ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said still more happily. She 
looked about the now shadowed room. 
“ And the room is not the same now. Yes, 
it must have been the dream; for now I 
am very tired, and the doctor has always 
said that the dream comes when one is 
tired. Only I seem to have been tired for 
years and years. No; I cannot see the 
shingles. Arthur—” 

She turned, and for a long minute looked 
into my very soul. Then she whispered — 
she could scarce do more: 

“ Arthur—you have never deceived me. 
You have never spoken an untruth, even 
in kindness. Do not now. I could—en- 
dure it if it were—from you!” 

“Thank God! you need not endure it,” 
I answered. “He doeth all things well!” 

“And my hair is not—white ?” 

Just then, as if God were helping me 
again, a reflected beam fell upon it. “The 
sun is in it,’’ I answered. 

“Yes; it used to be red, yellow, all sorts 
of colors! Don’t you know you used to 
say the sun was in it? And my hands—”’ 

Suddenly she thrust them out to me. 
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“Kiss them!” 

I did it, one after the other. 

She laughed joyously. The pink came 
back to her face. 

“Now I &now that itistrue. You would 
not kiss them if they were as I thought 
them—old and bloodless, wrinkled, un- 
clean. You could not. You used to call 
them exquisite, immaculate.” 

She put them to her dimming eyes. 

“Now they do not look as they did. 
How strange! And how I was frightened! 
But, Arthur, you—kissed them!”’ 

She said it with a mighty triumph, and 
was at peace. 

“ Arthur,” she whispered happily, “ bliss 
has come.” 

“Yes,” I whispered back. 


“Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the reapers 
Their last sheaf have gathered home.” 


She laughed a little. I sang it for her 
murmuringly. 
“It is like that—evening, rest, peace, 
sleep, dreams!” 
“Only waiting ?” 
“Ves,” I said. 
VIII 


WHEN DO YOU THINK SHE WILL WAKE? 


A LONG time she looked at the hands, 
smiling. But presently I knew that she did 
not see them, and that it was something 
else her mind was engaged upon. At last 
she looked slowly up at me once more. 
The glory, the immortal youth, had come 
back to her face. She smiled with great 


surety. Then she laughed, the low, full 
laugh of matchless joy. She was looking 
deeply into my eyes. 

“ How foolish I have been! If I had 
only stopped to—think. You are young 
and splendid, just as you were a little 
while ago. Therefore 7 cannot be very 
old, for you are seven years older than I 
am! But it seems so dreadful to go to 
sleep at twenty and wake to find one’s self 
—oh, eighty !—and to know that there had 
been no happiness, only terror, and in- 
sanity, and waiting, and hunger, and weak- 
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ness! But the hair and the hands,” —she 
once more looked about the room, —“ and 
the other things, frightened me, terrified me. 
But now—forgive—O my beloved, forgive 
your doubting -—sweetheart —forgive—”’ 

She was at the end of the resources thé 
doctor had given her. She sank exhausted 
into the pillow. Fora long time neither of 
us spoke. I had her hand. With that she 
seemed quite satisfied. She smiled on. 

“Arthur,” she said presently, in a far 
voice, “when—do you think—I shall— 
wake? The dream, youknow. I want—to 
wake—from it—sometime. Arthur— when 
—shall I—wake to—my—happiness ?” 

I could not at once answer. The tears 
were in my eyes. I hoped I should not 
need to. But after another silence she 
whispered from very far: 

“ Arthur—dearest—you never deceived 
me. Tell me! When—shall I—wake?” 

A moment I meditated my answer. 

But she pressed for it, softly, gently, as 
if it might not come before she slept—as if 
she must have it before she slept. 

“ Arthur—my love—when shall I wake 
—to joy—joy—joy?” 

She began to drowse. Once more God 
seemed to help me to my answer. 

“Very—soon!”’ I said. 

“ Arthur—let it be—in your—arms.” 

“Yes.” 

“Now I shall sleep. I am very—very 
tired. I suppose I have talked too much. 
The doctor told me—not to—talk so— 
much. But—it was too—sweet to resist— 
opening my eyes—and seeing—you—you 
—you. That is always the way when one 
is getting well—to be tired—by every— 
little—thing.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Tt was so—with you; was n’t it?” 

on 

This was now my one word. 

“ Tired—tired—tired!” she murmured 
from out the shadows, happily. “And if I 
should—sleep—just a minute—you will— 
not go away? I want you here—when I 
wake—to see you first, as the other time. 
And will you hold my hand—that way— 
till I wake? I will not sleep long. Will 
you—hold my hand—till—I wake ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said. 
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MY OLD MAID'S CORNER 


I. SOME VERY PARTICULAR OLD MAIDS 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


HE sun has never deserted my 
sNeog | Corner to-day. Early this morn- 
eS ing it came in through my east- 
ze SS ern windows, and then before I 
had time to miss its warmth in that direc- 
tion it was a blaze of glory through my 
southern panes. It has kept my brasses 
agleam and set my birds singing. As it 
stole a way around my room and reached 
a favorite shelf, I saw it linger for an hour 
or more over the titles of certain volumes, 
as it always does when a morning is fine, 
like a real book-lover, to whom even titles 
mean something. 

On days like this, when the sun never 
fails me and I catch the blue of a cloudless 
sky through the plants that fill my sashes, 
I become convinced that no other place in 
the world can be quite so delightful as the 
particular corner in town which I occupy. 
I forget then that several stories below me 
to the left a noisy traffic in truck and trol- 
ley goes ceaselessly on abgve the cobbles, 
and that over the asphalt to the night 
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coupés and carriages are incessantly roll- 
ing, or that the wind has but to blow to 
defile the air with clouds of dust, assailing 
every passer-by and the very topmost of 
my neighbors’ windows. I forget each and 
every one of these unpleasant things below 
me. The sky in its beauty seems so much 
nearer than the street. 

Of course it is only an old maid’s corner, 
this of mine. And there are those among 
the unfriendly who may say it is as well 
that I find it so charming, since it is all 
which, as a spinster, I am likely to possess. 
For every one knows that somehow or 
other, and in the very nature of things, old 
maids and corners belong to each other, 
and who is there to deny it? 

These corners may take on different 
guises, be- found here, then there, some- 
times as places to which we are invited on 
occasion by a friend, sometimes as places 
specially reserved for us in the heart of an- 
other. Sometimes, again, there will be a 
corner, like this sunny one of mine, which 
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we make for ourselves, to which on occa- 
sion we invite our sisters in the bond, or to 
which they will come of their own accord 
for a breath of what they call freedom—a 
freedom for which each one of them sighs 
(so each one of them says), but for which, 
as we old maids know as we listen, few of 
them would exchange the privileges and 
perquisites of their own more protected 
and prosperous estates. But whatever these 
places, and wherever, are they ever any- 
thing else but corners, after all? Are they 
ever the centers of anything ? 

I have to confess, I am sorry to say, to 
a time when such facts were wont to fill 
me with dismay ; when the mere suggestion 
of any place occupied by an old maid con- 
veyed to me only an idea of hopeless 
forlornity; when the habit was mine of 
comparing the nature of every corner oc- 
cupied by a spinster, whoever she might 
be and wherever, with the charms of fire- 
sides belonging to the very humblest of 
the married ones, and invariably, as was 
inevitable, to the detriment of everything 
belonging to the spinsters. Even the little 
corner in life allotted to me, small as it 
was, seemed by comparison so empty that 
I thought only the help of some philosophy 
or religion would ever enable me to fill it. 
But then, in those days (the more folly 
mine) I was always looking into every 
corner. Suddenly, however, I discovered 
that corners worth anything were places 
to look out of, not into. Every aspect 
altered. I found that I could command 
an undreamed-of radius of vision, that I 
always had two sides to choose from, that 
two ways of viewing the world were open 
to me. The wonder and importance and 
even the charm of corners grew upon me, 
and again (this time with a sense of satis- 
faction) I compared the nature of mine 
with the firesides of the most exalted of 
the married ones, only to learn that few of 
my sisters who were in the bond could 
boast so wide an outlook, even when these 
sisters occupied great centers of their own. 

It took me some time to understand the 
reason for this, since I had always sup- 
posed the center of a place insured for 
those who stood in it a position from which 
they could command wider views than the 
rest of us, see farther, get the whole sweep 
of life spread out before them. But I had 
to learn that most of those who occupied 
centers, especially great centers of affec- 
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tion, concerned themselves but little with 
general views, being for the most part on 
the lookout only for the things that they 
felt ought to come to them; and they felt 
that everything ought to come—love, 
deference, devotion, all the tributes of the 
home and heart. To me as a spinster it 
had seemed, on the other hand, that those 
who occupied centers of affection should 
be less concerned with what came to them 
as their due than with what went out from 
them as their obligation; that, like the sun 
itself, they should be centers of centrifugal 
forces, radiating, through the very fullness 
of their joy, light and gladness into other 
lives. To be, as they insist on being, at the 
centers of centripetal forces is like being 
at the centers of whirlwinds and whirlpools 
and eddies. But my sisters in the bond 
can hardly understand this. If they did, 
would there be so many cyclones and tor- 
nadoes in the home, so many clearings of 
overcharged atmospheres ? 

Whenever I think about corners and 
those which so many old maids have filled 
as a blessing, I am always led to wonder 
why it is that history and tradition have 
done so little for the spinster except to 
make her absurd. Why has literature never 
enshrined her, I ask myself often—set her 
apart in a corner by herself, as poets and 
philanthropists and great world-saviors are 
set, where she can rest honored and rever- 
enced, not as some special and unselfish 
sister, nor yet as a certain unmarried and 
devoted cousin, but simply and without 
equivocation as an old maid, an individual 
as necessary to the world and its progress 
as even the married ones? For think of 
all the other people’s children old maids 
have loved and reared ; of all the homes in 
which they have been benedictions; of al! 
the marriages they have helped to bring 
about, and the husbands and wives their 
counsels have kept together. Think of 
these things, and then of how, when no 
longer needed, these old maids have 
slipped away and been forgotten, like the 
ashes of last year’s fires. 

Gibbon, to be sure, speaks in affectionate 
terms of an aunt who brought him up. But 
did her virtues ever inspire him to do justice 
to the class? And Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley has written a poem about old Aunt 
Mary, verses that I never read without “a 
choke here in the throat.” I have liked at 
times to fancy Aunt Mary an old maid, but 
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I do not believe that she could have been, 
and, what is worse, I have a suspicion that 
half of the charm of his lines would be 
lost had he told that she was. Yet some- 
time, if we ever meet, I mean to ask him. 

On the other hand, from time immemo- 
rial, teachers and preachers, philosophers 
and prophets, besides a whole army of 
lesser people, hordes of little men and 
women, old and young, in Christian 
tongues and heathen, have gone on writing 
about parents and their offspring, until now 
at the present day a special order of senti- 
ments has been established, which envelops 
as with a halo every subject bearing in the 
remotest degree upon the maternal or pa- 
ternal relation. The veriest platitude ad- 
dressed to an imaginary mother or child 
will bring down the galleries at any time 
because of this, and a “my father” has 
only to be uttered in a certain tone to 
make every hearer catch his breath. Cen- 
turies of cultivation have bred these respon- 
sive emotions in the bone. But what has 
any poet except Mr. Riley done for the 
aunt? And where is the philosopher who 
has even attempted to reconcile us to spin- 
sters? Has a single sentiment ever been 
cultivated for their benefit? Fancy indeed 
the most sublime of apostrophes addressed 
to old maids! The gravest and sedatest of 
assemblies who listened would be dissolved 
on the instant into convulsions of laughter. 

I have only to think of the adjectives 
and similes which have been contributed 
to the language on our account to grow 
sad and dejected. How wretched and 
mean and little they are, as if everything 
that was queer and unpleasant and narrow- 
minded and fussy and dreadful was em- 
bodied in the spinster alone, and as if some 
grandmothers whom we know were not the 
most dreadful of old maids themselves! 

“ Every right-minded person,” as my old 
aunt used to say, “should resent this in- 
justice.” I once knew a New England 
woman who did, and very nobly too, since 
she herself was married. But she had three 
sisters who were not—such dear, lovable, 
sweet-smiling, plain old maids of sisters, 
each one plainer than the other, if that 
were possible, yet each one lovelier, if any- 
thing, in character, and all three of them 
like gentle satellites revolving in tireless 
ministrations round the one man of the 
house—he whom the other sister had 
brought home to them as her husband. 
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No one had ever asked the hands of the 
three old-maid sisters in marriage, because 
when they grew up there were never any 
young men in their neighborhood who 
could ask. The War for the Union had 
robbed New England of all her marriage- 
able sons. But nothing had ever embit- 
tered the natures of these three spinsters ; 
not even the fact of a certain physical 
unloveliness, which advancing years only 
served to accentuate: their narrow shoul- 
ders, their faded eyebrows, and their ab- 
normal shortness of vision—an unloveliness 
which you forgot, however, within half an 
hour after knowing them, each one had so 
great “an inner beauty shining in her face,” 
a beauty of goodness that would have been 
breadth and valor and great large-minded- 
ness if it had ever had a chance. As it 
was, it Was the goodness of gentleness only, 
as strength held consciously in control is 
always gentle. And neither did these 
gentle old maids resent the ridicule with 
which spinsters were regarded in their day 
and in their particular neighborhood. The 
married sister alone resented it for them. 

Once in her presence I called myself 
laughingly an old maid. I was twenty-five 
at the time, older, of course, by certainly 
half a century or more, than I am at pres- 
ent. For not even at eighty-nine, if you 
please, is an unmarried woman ever so old 
again as she was at twenty-five, nor so 
wise, nor so weary, nor so blasé. Youth 
comes to her again with age— youth which, 
alas! no one is likely to recognize in its 
coming but herself. 

I remember how this married sister took 
both my hands in hers and how she looked 
into my face, begging me, with a serious- 
ness which at the time I found more be- 
wildering than impressive, never again to 
let such an “ opprobrious epithet ” fall from 
my lips—never, if I loved or reverenced 
women! And when I asked her why, re- 
peating, with the thoughtless arrogance of 
youth, that I was an old maid myself, and 
Z did not mind—when I asked her why, 
her face grew red with indignation as she 
told me how old maids were ridiculed by the 
men and women in her New England vil- 
lage, and how it hurt her when she thought 
of her three single sisters, those gentle souls, 
and all, she added, “ because they still bore 
their own instead of a man’s name.” 

A man’s name! I know now that that 
was the trouble, the reason for her speak- 
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ing with such scorn, for she realized what a 
“man’s name” had done for her, and that 
without it she too would have been even 
as her gentle and husbandless sisters whose 
champion she so wanted to be. And with 
this realization there came over her for a 
moment a fierce and sudden sensation of 
antagonism to the very idea of that power 
which her husband represented in her life, 
one of those sensations to which all of us 
are subject who recognize in crises the 
potency of some influence which we can- 
not resist even while we resent it, and 
which, as we have to confess, does bring 
into our lives certain elements of well- 
being, without which, for all our vain- 
glory, we should have been as nothing. To 
this woman at such moments merely the 
idea of man as a stubborn and incontrover- 
tible—though often, to the rest of us, it 
must be acknowledged, very pleasant and 
useful—fact in the order of creation be- 
came a grievous offense. 

“Do you know any man living,” she 
went on with strained emphasis of tone, 
“who could have made my dear sisters 
sweeter and more precious than they are ?”’ 
And again as she spoke the thought came 
to her of what she would have been with- 
out a husband, and again that sensation of 
antagonism swept over her, so strengthened 
that she forgot to make her usual distinc- 
tions between the gentle Theodore whom 
she had wedded and a—man. 

It was easy to see this, for when he 
came into the room a moment l|ater, fol- 
lowed by the three old-maid sisters, who, 
smiling in welcome, had waited for him at 
the front door, she, his wife, did not rise to 
kiss him as was her wont. From the chair 
in which she sat with folded arms, she 
asked him coldly but politely if his morn- 
ing had been pleasant. He never noticed 
the absence of her kiss, however, having 
other things on his mind, for his morning 
had been pleasant, full of flattering tributes 
to himself, of which he was eager to tell 
us. How he beamed as he talked to us— 
four spinsters and a wife all grouped about 
him! /e had no theories about old maids. 
They helped to swell his audience at home. 

And where in the world, by the way, 
will any man find more devout and atten- 
tive listeners than among the old maids ?— 
the old maids I mean, of course, who are 
not opulent or distinguished on their own 
account. Opulent and distinguished old 


maids, as we all know, never listen. They 
expect to be listened to. And what a dif- 
ference the expectation makes! I can now 
tell on the instant, and even when for the 
first time I hear a strange spinster speak, 
whether the habit of her life has been to 
command attention or neglect. Her open- 
ing syllables betray her, her tones, her 
gestures, the very expression of her mid- 
dle-aged eyelids. It is like watching a 
workman handling his tools or a juggler 
his balls. When he is a master his very 
preparations convince you, and you make 
yourself ready to receive impressions. 
When he bungles, you doubt. 
Upmystreet— mystreet with the asphalt, 
it should go without saying, not that with 
the cobbles —there lives an old maid who 
dresses in sables and who drives every day in 
her brougham. I see her go by sometimes 
when I look out of my southern windows. 
She occupies the corner just above mine 
—the corner which is not a corner at all, 
to my way of thinking, since both sides of 
it are alike, and both look out on fashion 
till she might as well be hemmed in and 
surrounded by a Chinese wall. I much 
prefer my own, therefore, to hers, since 
each side of mine means at least a way of 
escape from the other side. But though I 
prefer my own corner, I lose myself in envy 
and in admiration whenever this old maid 
in her sables begins to talk. There is such 
a sense of surety about her, of certainty, of 
an indefinable, indescribable, undeniable 
air of knowing that not a word that falls 
from her lips will be permitted to escape 
the approving deference of her friends. 
There is never the slightest hesitation for 
a word or a phrase, nor yet for the mate- 
rial out of which one of her simply high- 
sounding phrases may be coined. Why 
should there be, in fact? She is always 
sure of a mark somewhere, never having 
missed one yet. No wonder that I envy 
her at times, realizing as I do what a 
weapon of defense her manner would be 
to any of us: what a sword to carve a 
fortune by it would prove in the hands of 
many a poor neglected old spinster whom 
I know, to whose earnest speech nobody in 
the world now pays the slightest attention. 
Sometimes there comes on a visit to the 
corner of this old maid in her sables an- 
other old spinster who writes. Then I am 
invited in for a cup of tea on some windy 
afternoon when neither of them wants to 
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drive. The old maid in her sables always 
introduces the spinster who writes as if she 
were introducing one to a piece of new 
furniture sent home on approval. 

I find it very restful to be there, for I 
am never expected to say a word. Indeed, 
the distinguished spinster who writes looks 
so bored when I speak that quite involun- 
tarily I have learned to take the attitude 
of that part of an audience which is always 
waiting to applaud. Certainly I am enter- 
tained. This distinguished spinster who 
writes spares no effort in my presence. As 
she feels my attention increasing, it is most 
gratifying to watch her sitting before me 
with blinking eyes, turning her sentences 
over and over so as to bring them out in 
still more enchanting form, and all for my 
benefit. I feel so sure of that. 

No consciousness of other bons mots 
having gone hopelessly astray or of having 
been taken without credit ever hampers 
the speech of this distinguished spinster 
who writes. She makes the very least of 
her sallies with the serenity of the success- 
ful actor whose most trivial asides are 
rapturously received, and for whom the 
rest of the company gives way when he 
speaks. And how full of the modulations 
of a gratified sense the tones of her voice 
become when the words have been arranged 
at last to her liking! There is just the 
merest suggestion in her manner of an 
almost infantile surprise, as if it had been 
quite by accident, after all. Without wait- 
ing for me to ask her, she will be at pains 
to repeat her words so as to give me again 
the delight of them, her face glowing with 
the pleasure of my homage. Yet she never 
looks at me except to bring my wandering 
gaze back to her. The mystery is to know 
how she has caught the feeling of my close 
attention. 

I used to wonder why she took such 
pains for me, and then I discovered that 
it must be worth while, since she knew that 
what she was saying to-day would be re- 
membered to-morrow and quoted next day 
and then laid aside among the annals of the 
household, to be brought out again with 
other family treasures and exhibited on 
the arrival of strangers and visitors of note. 

When I turn away from that corner 
and come back to my own, I say to myself 
that I do not believe that these two women 
are old maids at all—they seem so wedded 
to a sense of their own importance. 
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The good listeners, on the other hand, 
are the old maids to whose speech nobody 
pays any attention, yet to whom everybody 
talks. And I wonder, considering how many 
confidences men have poured into their 
ears, and how many other things men have 
found to say about them, that not a gentle- 
man has yet been found good and generous 
enough to pay tribute to this surpassing ex- 
cellence in spinsters—an excellence so dear 
to themasculinemind. How many old-maid 
aunts,.indeed, have nephews not beguiled ? 
Howmany old-maid sisters have not opened 
their ears to the self-praise of their unsuc- 
cessful brothers who have missed a hearing 
at the bar, or in the pulpit, or wherever 
there was competition among men ? 

Patient souls, these old maids, listening 
to each of us as a mother only listens to 
her own, and who have listened so long 
that at last they have the air of never 
expecting any one to pay attention to 
them. They venture into speech on their 
own account, as timid mice into parlors, 
ready on the instant to whisk about and 
seek coveragain. These, though, are the old 
maids for whom corners are never lacking, 
so eager are the very least among men to 
assure themselves of a hearing somewhere. 

I am so sorry for the old maids who 
have never yet found their proper corners, 
and I know so many. They belong no- 
where, are no man’s possession, like fruit 
dropped over a sunny garden wall and on 
to the highway beyond. Every passer-by 
has a right to them, and may devour them 
as he travels; but they are never reckoned 
again among the proprietor’s belongings, 
nor taken to adorn a table round which 
his guests are gathered. I never look at 
a family tree without thinking of just such 
old maids, wondering who nipped the bud 
that I see on the end of some ancestral 
branch bearing no divergent twigs, and 
with which a hereditary line is ended. 

These old maids are to be found every- 
where. They come to sew for you, to make 
over pillows, to read to you, to teach you a 
language, or to instruct you on the piano- 
forte. Or they make lamp-shades, which 
you buy out of charity, or children’s games, 
for which you purchase the materials. But 
you never go into their houses nor ask them 
especially into yours, pathetic figures that 
they are, whose only joy seems to be the 
remembrance of a brightness that had been 
when their fathers were alive. And how daz- 





zling the brightness grows as it recedes, until 
at the last it includes their whole horizon! 

But then, no old maid can have a cor- 
ner who sighs for the things that are gone. 
A corner, it seems to me, must be a pres- 
ent brightness, not a glory that has been. 
The sun should shine into it by day and 
the stars by night. Friends should come 
and go,—rich and poor, old and young, 
the miserable and the happy, —else there 
is no corner at all, only a nook in which 
one is sheltered without sheltering. And if 
fashion can travel on one side of this corner 
and industry on the other, so much the bet- 
ter, for then the old maid gets the graces 
and the virtues combined, and there is no 
better combination, nor one more helpful. 

Of course our married brothers, being 
men, will all look at our corners from dif- 
ferent points of view, but we old maids 
need never be disturbed if we remember 
that a man’s point of view has really al- 
most nothing to do with the thing at which 
he is looking, especially when that thing 
has anything to do with a woman. See 
how long they have been regarding us, and 
is there one who understands us yet—one 
who does not picture us as a blessing or a 
temptation, and all according to what he 
has in himself, not what he finds in us? 
That which a man will see in our corners 
will, therefore, never depend upon the side 
he takes, but upon another and altogether 
different side of which he is thinking, or 
was thinking yesterday, or of which he 
means to think to-morrow. I know this, 
because sometimes one of these men will 
come to my corner parlor, and after glan- 
cing about he will tell me how delightful it 
is to find life so simplified. Simplified! As 
if he and every other married man I know 
were not reveling in complexities! And 
sometimes a married brother, who has been 
very comfortable for half an hour in the 
only large chair that I possess, will look 
across at me where I sit on a stool much 
too small for me, and he will tell me that, 
after all, I seem to have everything that I 
could possibly want in this world. 

Once, before I had even that stool, and 
when my corner was new, he came to in- 
spect. Married brothers, as I say, will 
always do that. I had takena cushion and 
seated myself on the floor, my back to the 
chimney, and because I was cheerful about 
it, trying not to spoil his visit, —not to make 
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him too conscious of his occupying my 
only chair,—he said, “I don’t know but 
that you are the kind of woman, after all, 
who would be just as well off without 
chairs!’”’ And this is the brother who is al- 
ways tucking cushions into his wife’s back, 
and wheeling comfortable seats for her. 

Marriage, indeed, does make a difference 
to women, and we who are the old maids 
might just as well learn. My own first 
awakening came when I saw my married 
sisters calling to their stalwart young hus- 
bands to help them oversome puddles in the 
road. And what a fuss they made! When 
they had been helped over, they went on 
and left me, the youngest, behind. I called 
for assistance too, it seemed so agreeable 
to command it. One of my sisters, her hand 
still in that of her husband, looked back 
and said: “It’s easy. Step ona stone and 
jump.” Then cuddling closer to her hus- 
band, she walked on, not turning again. 

I can remember, too, the wife of some 
college professor who had been asked to 
meet me when I was perhaps twenty-eight. 
“Why, I thought you were married,” she 
said to me as we shook hands. “If I had 
known you were single, I never would have 
worn a long dress.’’ It was her only long 
dress, I learned afterward,—that was why 
she said “a” and not “my,” —a black silk 
dress, by the way, which she had worn for 
years, and which she made “low neck” for 
dinner-parties by unfastening the few top 
buttons. These early experiences, and my 
having married sisters, taught me much. 
Probably every other old maid has learned, 
too, that timidity and helplessness, for in- 
stance, so engaging in wives, are considered 
ridiculous in spinsters. Is not a timid old 
maid laughed at the world over, and is not 
a timid wife cherished ? 

I compared notes on the subject of our 
condition only the other day with another 
old maid of my acquaintance (not of the 
opulent or distinguished kind), who comes 
here for the purpose. I dwelt upon the 
distinctions made against us, especially 
upon the fact that in the great processions 
we had no appointed places: that we were 
always left out of things. 

“Oh, but we do have our places,’’ she 
said. “We always come in with the bug- 
gies at the end of country funerals.” 

We both laughed. 

But then, each of us had a corner. 


(To be continued.) 
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A RUSSIAN CLIMAX 


BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


I 


SHARP tap from the baton 

checked the C Or- 

chestra in mid-career. It 

was the day before the 

season’s first concert, 

and all the musicians 

were in high fettle; for 

Wolfgang, the con- 

ductor, was jocular, and 

the rehearsal had fairly 

seethed, thus far, with 

Frankish and Teutonic 

patriotism. So it was small wonder that 

more than one performer upon the violin or 

some other in- 

strument of 

less than ten 

strings rose, 

when the music 

ceased, and 

playfully hit 

his neighbor 

with his bow 

by way of re- 

laxation. Even 

Ballschiitz, the 

piccolo special- 

ist, used his in- 

strument as a 

blowpipe, di- 

recting putty 

pellets at the 

sedate contra- 
bassists. 

The high 
priest of Amer- 
ican music dis- 
mounted stiffly 
from his altar, 
which was at 
the apex of a 
miscellaneous 
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“STOLID AND LOWERING SAT REVENSKY” 


property pyramid. He wore a quizzical 
expression as he advanced through his dis- 
ordered forces toward the great bass tuba, 
the largest and most powerful horn in the 
orchestra. All ears were craned for the ex- 
pected sally. 

“Meester Revensky,” piped the veteran 
conductor, “an horse-fly, 2ichtwahr, vass 
sitting upon your part ven you blew such 
a great B flat?”’ His voice had a curious 
treble quality, acquired doubtless by over- 
much sirtging of refractory violin parts. 

The dark, sullen face of Revensky grew 
darker as he muttered something unintelli- 
gible and glared about at the open levity 
of his fellows. He was the only Russian 
in the orches- 
tra, and the 
national char- 
acter of that 
morning’s mu- 
sic had been 
to him as tur- 
pentine to a 
wound. So 
it was small 
wonder that 
his oppressed 
Slavic spirit 
should have 
burst forth with 
volcanic force 
when Russia 
was reached at 
lastinthemorn- 
ing’s musical 
jaunt across 
Europe. For 
this piece, the 
last on the pro- 
gram, was no 
other than the 
“1812” over- 
ture of Tschai- 
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“HE GAVE VENT TO MUCH LURID RUSSIAN” 


kowsky, which that fiery composer once 
wrote, in a fever of patriotism, to com- 
memorate the expulsion of Napoleon from 
Moscow by fire and sword. 

“Von Anfang,” quoth Wolfgang, laconi- 
cally remounting the altar upon which, 
during his high-priesthood, he had sacri- 
ficed many professional victims. Every- 
thing was going well, and the stern old 
conductor, who had already forgotten the 
tuba episode, was almost beaming upon 
his Herrschaften. It was time for the 
French to become active, and the general 
signaled the brass battery to open fire. 
The trumpets and trombones responded 
with martial precision in a fragment of the 
Marseillaise. But the heavy artillery— 
where was the sixteen-pounder, the great 


bass tuba? Stolid and lowering sat Re- 
vensky, his horn on his lap; but not one 
note would he contribute to swell the 
French battle-song, although Wolfgang 
nearly put his left shoulder out of joint 
with his signals. That veteran regarded 
the man with sinister aspect, for this was 
rank mutiny; but he did not, as all ex- 
pected, stop the overture. More and more 
furious grew the pace, and to the sound of 
cheering multitudes, ingeniously concealed 
somewhere in the second violins, and much 
banging of cannon in the courtyard, the 
tide of battle turned, and a pean of vic- 
tory, the Russian national hymn, was in- 
toned by all the mightiest ones of the 
orchestra, blended with a shrill chant of 
the church of Russia. 
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But what were those ear-destroying 
blasts which shook the building like a 
small earthquake? Astonished eyes were 
turned upon Revensky. He had risen to 
the full height of his huge frame as the 
tide of battle turned; and standing at the 
highest part of the bleacher-like concert- 
platform, his face distorted with rage and 
purple with his noisy efforts, the bulk of 
his person augment- 
ed by that of his in- 
strument, he seemed 
like some malignant 
Cyclopsprematurely 
blowing into the 
trump of doom. 

The surprise of 
Wolfgang was such 
that for one moment 
his usual power of 
forcible and  ade- 
quate expression 
quite deserted him, 
and, while the mu- 
sicians gaped in utter 
astonishment, he 
could merely man- 
age to murmur: 

“Meester Reven- 
sky, I tank you blay 
a leetle too soft in 
dat glimax.” 

Then all his pris- 
tine powers returned 
upon him, and with 
two bounds he seized 
the unfortunate Slav 
by the scruff of his 
mighty neck and 
pitched him off the 
back of the stage. 
Then with remark- 
able agility the vet- 
eran hustled the mutineer to the stage-door, 
and propelled both man and tuba north- 
ward with some appropriate language which 
may not be here recorded. 

Revensky painfully disentangled his 
bruised person from one of the cannons 
which was indulging just then in a quiet 
smoke outside the stage-door, and as he 
did so he gave vent to much lurid Russian, 
the purport of which was that he, Reven- 
sky, and all his family and friends, would 
endeavor to provide the many-adjectived 
Wolfgang with an adequate climax for the 
“1812” overture at the morrow’s concert. 
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II 


At the hour of half-past one that night, 
a huge black-bearded, dark-skinned man 
might have been seen entering the alley 
behind the C Auditorium. An inquisi- 
tive passer might have seen this person 
producing a key and entering at the stage- 
door. An eye at the keyhole might have 
detected the flash- 
ing of a_ bull’s-eye 
lantern, and an ear 
judiciously applied 
to that orifice might 
have caught the 
faint, monotonous 
hissing of a saw com- 
ing from the direc- 
tion of the concert- 
stage. 

In about half an 
hour the man 
emerged with the 
ghost of a satisfied 
grin lurking in the 
shadows of his beard. 


CESAR 


III 


IT was an extremely 
foreign program that 
was offered to lov- 
ers of the C Or- 
chestra at the first 
matinée in the year 
of 189-. 

There are those 
who suppose that the 
orchestral conduc- 
tor selects his pro- 
gram, aS some min- 
isters select their 
texts, at random; 
but the program of the conscientious 
conductor, like the text of the right sort 
of minister, is the product of thought and 
calculation. This was the program: 
Overture, “Patrie ”’ Bizet 
Symphonic Poem, 

POR we 4. me 
Overture, “Robespierre ” Site 


“Joan. of 
. Moszkowski 


. Litolff 
INTERMISSION 
Symphony, “Wallenstein Tril- 
ogy - ig 
“ Kaisermarsch”’ . 
Overture, “1812” 


D’ Indy 
. Wagner 
Tschaikowsky 
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Now no essay could have been com- 
pounded with more care than this first pro- 
gram; for it was intended to smooth the 
patriotic fur of each of the nationalities 
most largely represented among the or- 
chestral musicians, and so to put the men 
in tune for the season’s work. The Frank 
took pride in his priority of place; the 
Teuton, after the intermission, hada chance 
to efface all recollections of his trans-Rhen- 
ish foe; while Teuton and Slav enjoyed 
with Russia the discomfiture of France in 
the last melodramatic act. 

As the program advanced, the musicians, 
who alone could see the top balcony, called 
one another’s attention to its peculiar 
appearance. It was not filled, as top bal- 
conies are supposed to be, with ecstatic 
Ethiopians, but with a great crowd of dark, 
Russian-looking folk. They seemed ex- 
cited and expectant. During the intermis- 
sion they buzzed in their sibilant language 
like a large hive of very angry bees. More 
than one musician recognized among them 
the lowering features of his late brother 
Revensky. He was sitting in a front seat 
near the center, and, although nearly a 
block away from the stage, a bulky object 
could be detected between his knees. 


“Dis blatform iss to-day very shaky,” 
murmured the first trombonist to the kettle- 
drummer. “I subbose vee shall not shake 
—yes? no?—in ‘1812’ ven dat organ 
shall sound de key-note of dis stage und 
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dose drum-traps begin! 
chair farther from the edge. 

At length Frank and Teuton had had 
their say and the hour of Russia’s triumph 
was at hand. The rich chords of the old 
Greek Church chant arose from the violas 
and cellos as from some de-mechanized 
pipe-organ of the immortal gods. Starting 
far down on the scale, ever aspiring up- 
ward with a sullen fire, ever smothered 
back, it is a symbol of the religious fervor 
of Russia, flaring and flickering, glowing 
and guttering under the dead ashes of an 
outworn creed. Now the fire broke forth 
again, and oné was transported to the very 
streets of old Moscow. Lift high the chant 


He drew his 


and drown that hated Marseillaise! And 
see, the Bonaparte shall know yet fiercer 
flames than those of song! The cathedral 
was ablaze, and the glare of the burning 
streets was on every face. But the Mar- 
seillaise fiend howled yet louder. Were 
those French cries of victory? Ah, only 
the lunatics who had broken from the mad- 
house and danced, laughing, in the square! 
A distant rumbling, and with the turn of 
the battle-tide the hymn of Russia echoed 
from thousands of deep throats. The bear 
was driving, before him the scorched and 
broken-winged eagle through the blazing 
streets toward the land of the setting sun. 
Cannon roared ; the earth tottered—crash ! 
Was all Moscow reeling to the ground on 
our heads ? 

At that instant the fashionable matinée 
audience witnessed a strange sight. Just 
when the cannon began to speak, the organ 
to thunder, and when those rearward musi- 
cians who operate on the drums, the cym- 
bals, and the big gong began to do their 
utmost, a surprising crash was heard, and 
those gentlemen suddenly disappeared 
from view, greatly increasing thereby the 
general volume of tone. The three trom- 
bones wildly threw up their brazen arms 
and disappeared from sight to a horn, 
while the battalion of double-basses 
toppled over upon the substitute tuba and 
the prostrate kettledrums with the sound 
of colliding express-trains. The entire rear 
section of the platform disappeared as if 
by magic, bearing with it Wolfgang’s 
cunning performers upon the noisier 
instruments, and petrifying that gen- 
tleman’s wildly uplifted arms, while the 
cannon banged intermittently in the court- 
yard. 

Just as the uproar began to subside, a 
fresh wave of sound seemed to descend 
from the very roof upon the electrified 
audience. The Russian national hymn, 
taken up just where the orchestra had left 
it, was being roared from hundreds of deep 
throats in the top balcony. Leading the 
chorus could be detected the voice of a 
great bass horn. 
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AN ACCIDENT AND AN INCIDENT 
“Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what 


we are.” 


gos} H ROUGH the assistance of 
tea Wtes| Asia Wiggs, Lovey Mary se- 

AA) RA) cured pleasant and profitable 

# EAN work at the factory; but her 

ee mind was not at peace. Of 
course it was a joy to wear the red dress 
and arrange her hair a different way each 
morning, but there was a queer, restless 
little feeling in her heart that spoiled even 
the satisfaction of looking like other girls 
and earning three dollars a week. The very 
fact that nobody took her to task, that no- 
body scolded or blamed her, caused her 
to ask herself disturbing questions. Secret 
perplexity had the same effect upon her 
that it has upon many who are older and 
wiser: it made her cross. 

‘Two days after she started to work, Asia, 
coming down from the decorating-room 
for lunch, found her in fiery dispute with 
a red-haired girl. There had been an ac- 
cident in front of the factory, and the de- 
tails were under discussion. 

“Well, I know all about it,” declared 
the red-haired girl, excitedly, “’cause my 
sister was the first one that got to her.” 

“Is your sister a nigger named Jim 
Brown?” asked Lovey Mary, derisively. 
“ Ever’body says he was the first one got 
there.” 

“Was there blood on her head?” asked 
Asia, trying to stem the tide of argument. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the first speaker; 
“on her head an’ on her hands, too. I 
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SCOVEL SHINN 


hanged on the steps when they was puttin’ 
her in the ambalance-wagon, an’ she never 
knowéed a bloomin’ thing!” 

“Why did n’t you go on with them to 
the hospital?” asked Lovey Mary. “I 
don’t see how the doctors could get along 
without you.” 

“Oh, you ’re just mad ’cause you did n't 
see her. She was awful pretty! Had ona 
black hat with a white feather in it, but it 
got in the mud. They say she had a letter 
in her pocket with her name on it.” 

“T thought maybe she come to long 
enough to tell you her name,” teased her 
tormentor. 

“Well, I do know it, Smarty,” retorted 
the other, sharply : “it’s Miss Kate Rider.” 

Meanwhile in the Cabbage Patch Miss 
Hazy and Mrs. Wiggs were holding a con- 
sultation over the fence. 

“She come over to. my house first,” 
Mrs. Wiggs was saying, dramatically illus- 
trating her remarks with two tin cans. 
“This is me here, an’ I looks up an’ seen 
the old lady standin’ over there. She put 
me in mind of a graven image. She had 
on a sorter gray mournin’, did n’t she, Miss 
Hazy?” 

“Yes, ’m; that was the way it struck me. 
Bein’ gray, I lowed it was fer some one she 
did n’t keer fer pertickler.” 

“An’ gent’s cuffs,’ continued Mrs. 
Wiggs; “I noticed them right off. ‘’Scuse 
me,’ says she, snappin’ her mouth open an’ 
shut like a trap—‘’scuse me, but have you 
seen anything of two strange childern in this 
neighborhood ?’ I th’owed my apron over 
Lovey Mary’s hat, that I was trimmin’. I 
was n’t goin’ to tell till I found out what 
that widder woman was after. But before 





LOVEY MARY 


I was called upon to answer, Tommy come 
tearin’ round the house chasin’ Cusmoodle.” 

“Who?” 

“Cusmoodle, the duck. I named it this 
mornin’. Well, when the lady seen Tommy 
she started up, then she set down ag’in, 
holdin’ her skirts up all the time to keep 
‘em from techin’ the floor. ‘How ’d they 
git here?’ she 
ast, sorelieved- 
like that I 
thought she 
must be kin to 
‘em. So I up 
an’ told her all 
I knew. I told 
her if she 
wanted to find 
out anything 
about us she 
could ast Mrs. 

Reddin’overat 

Terrace Park. 

‘Mrs. Robert 

Reddin’ ?’ says 

she, lookin’ 

dumfounded. 

‘Yes,’ says I, 

‘thefinest lady, 

rich or poor, in 

Kentucky, un- 

less it’sher hus- 

band.’ Then 

she went on M 

goin’ ona hun- ;+ (NG 
derd questions 
‘bout all of us 
an’ all of you 
all, an’ *bout 
the factory. 
She even ast 
me where we 
got our water 
at, an’ if you 
kept yer house 
healthy. I told 
her Lovey 
Mary had made Chris carry out more ’na 
wheelbarrow full of dirt ever’ night since 
she had been here, an’ I guess it would 
be healthy by the time she got through.” 

Miss Hazy moved uneasily. “I told her 
I could n’t clean up much ’count of the 
rheumatism, an’ phthisic, an’ these here 
dizzy spells—” 

“I bet she did n’t git a chance to talk 
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“*SHE TOOK ON MIGHTY FEW AIRS FER A 
IN MOURNIN’’” 
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much if you got started on your symp- 
tims,” interrupted Mrs. Wiggs. 

“Did n’t you think she was a’ awful 
haughty talker?” 

“No, indeed. She took on mighty few 
airs fer a person in mournin’. When she 
riz to go, she says, real kind fer such a stern- 
faced woman, ‘ Do the childern seem well 
an’ happy?’ 
“Yes, ’m; they 
‘re well, all 
right,’ says I. 
‘Tommy he 
’s like a colt 
what ’s_ been 
stabled up all 
winter an’ is 
let out fer the 
first time. As 
fer Mary,’ I 
says, “she 
seems kinder 
low in her 
mind, looks 
awful pestered 
most of the 
time.’ ‘It won't 
hurt her,’ says 
the lady. 
“Keep a’ eye 
on ’em,’ says 
she, puttin’ 
some money in 
my hand, ‘an’ 
if you need 
any more, I ’ll 
leave it with 
Mrs. Reddin’.’ 
Then she cau- 
tioned me per- 
tickler not to 
say nothin’ 
‘bout her hav- 
in’ been here.” 

“She told 
me not to tell, 
too,” said Miss 
Hazy; “but I 
don’t know what we ’re goin’ to say 
to Mrs. Schultz. She ’most sprained her 
back tryin’ to see who it was, an’ Mrs. 
Eichorn come over twicet pertendin’ 
like she wanted to borrow a corkscrew 
driver.” 

“Tell em she was a newfangled agent,” 
said Mrs. Wiggs, with unblushing men- 
dacity—“a’ agent fer shoe-strings.”’ 
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THE DAWN OF A ROMANCE 


“There is in the worst of fortunes 
The best of chances for a happy change.” 


“Goop land! you all ’re so clean in here 
I ’m feared of ketchin’ the pneumony.” 
Mrs. Wiggs stood in Miss Hazy’s kitchen 
and smiled approval at the marvelous trans- 
formation. 

“Well, now, I don’t think it ’s right 
healthy,” complained Miss Hazy, who was 
sitting at the machine, with her feet on a 
soap-box; “so much water sloppin’ round 
is mighty apt to give a person a cold. But 
Lovey Mary says she can’t stand it no 
other way. She’s mighty set, Mis’ Wiggs.” 

“Yes, an’ that ’s jes what you need, 
Miss Hazy. You never was set "bout no- 
thin’ in yer life. Lovey Mary ’s jes took 
you an’ the house an’ ever’thing in hand, 
an’ in four weeks got you all to livin’ like 
white folks. I ain’t claimin’ she ain’t sharp- 
tongued; I ’low she ’s sassed ’bout ever’- 
body in the Patch but me by now. But 
she ’s good, an’ she ’s smart, an’ some of 
her sharp corners ’ll git pecked off afore 
her hair grows much longer.” 

“Oh, mercy me! here she comes now 
to git her lunch,” said Miss Hazy, with 
chagrin. “I ain’t got a thing fixed.” 

“ You go on an’ sew; I’Il mess up a little 
somethin’ fer her. She ’Il stop, anyway, to 
talk to Tommy. Did you ever see anything 
to equal the way she takes on "bout that 
child? She jes natchally analyzes him.” 

Lovey Mary, however, did not stop as 
usual to play with Tommy. She came 
straight to the kitchen and sat down on 
the door-step, looking worried and preoc- 
cupied. 

“ How comes it you ain’t singin’ ?” asked 
Mrs. Wiggs. “If I had a voice like yourn, 
folks would have to stop up their years 
with cotton. I jes find myself watchin’ 
fer you to come home, so’s I can hear you 
singin’ them pretty duets round the house.” 

Lovey Mary smiled faintly ; for a month 
past she had been unconsciously striving 
to live up to Mrs. Wiggs’s opinion of her, 
and the constant praise and commendation 
of that “courageous captain of compli- 
ment” had moved her to herculean effort. 

But a sudden catastrophe threatened 
her. She sat on the door-step, white and 
miserable. Held tight in the hand that 


was thrust in her pocket was a letter; it 
was a blue letter addressed to Miss Hazy 
in large, dashing characters. Lovey Mary 
had got it from the postman as she went 
out in the morning; for five hours she 
had been racked with doubt concerning 
it. She felt that it could refer but to one 
subject, and that was herself. Perhaps Miss 
Bell had discovered her hiding-place, or, 
worse still, perhaps Kate Rider had seen 
her at the factory and was writing for 
Tommy. Lovey Mary crushed the letter 
in her hand; she would not give it to Miss 
Hazy. She would outwit Kate again. 

“All right, honey,” called Mrs. Wiggs; 
“here you are. ’T ain’t much of a lunch, 
but it ‘ll fill up the gaps. Me an’ Miss 
Hazy jes been talkin’ ’bout you.” 

Lovey Mary glanced up furtively. Could 
they have suspected anything ? 

“Did n’t yer years sorter burn? We 
was speakin’ of the way you ’d slicked 
things up round here. I was a-sayin’ even 
if you was a sorter repeatin’-rifle when it 
come to. answerin’ back, you was a good, 
nice girl.” 

Lovey Mary smoothed out the crumpled 
letter in her pocket. “I ’m ’fraid I ain’t 
as good as you make me out,” she said 
despondently. 

“Oh, yes, she is,”’ said Miss Hazy, with 
unusual animation; “she ’s a rale good 
girl, when she ain’t sassy.” 

This unexpected praise was too much 
for Lovey Mary. She snatched the letter 
from her pocket and threw it on the table, 
not daring to trust her good impulse to last 
beyond the minute. 

“Miss Marietta Hazy, South Avenue 
and Railroad Crossing,’” read Mrs. Wiggs, 
in amazement. 

“Qh, surely it ain’t got me on the back 
of it!” cried Miss Hazy, rising hurriedly 
from the machine and peering over her 
glasses. “You open it, Mis’ Wiggs; I ain’t 
got the nerve to.” 

With chattering teeth and trembling 
hands Lovey Mary sat before her un- 
tasted food. She could hear Tommy’s 
laughter through the open window, and 
the sound brought tears to her eyes. But 
Mrs. Wiggs’s voice recalled her, and she 
nerved herself for the worst. 


“Miss Hazy. 


“DEAR Miss [Mrs. Wiggs read from the 
large type-written sheet before her]: Why not 





LOVEY MARY 


study the planets and the heavens therein? 
In casting your future, I find that thou wilt 
have an active and succesful year for busi- 
ness, but beware of the law. You are prudent 
and amiable and have a lively emagination. 
You will have many ennemies ; but fear not, for 
in love you will be faitful and sincer, and are 
fitted well fer married life.” 
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twenty-five cen: 
you will fill ou: 
respondance w 
gree ordained 
fulfilled. Pleas 
friends, and obli, 


ie enclosed card, which 
put you in direct cor- 
leman, and the de- 
nets will thus be 
circuler to your 
Astrologer.” 


As the reading 
fears 
and wi 


Lovey Mary's 
diminished, 

* relief she 
applied . lunch. 
But if the wed 
of no conse. r, 
such was not t 
the two women s 
the window. Miss § 
re-reading the letter, 
trying to master the conte 

“Mary,” she said, “ git u 
an’ see if you can find my 
other pair of lookin’-glasses. 
Seems like I can’t git the sense 
of it.” 

Mrs. Wiggs meanwhile was 
excitedly commenting on the 
charms of the“ spirit picture” : 

“My, but he ’s stylish! 
Looks fer all the world like 
a’ insurance agent. Looks 
like he might be a little tall 
to his size, but I like statute 
men better ’n dumpy ones. 
I bet he ’s got a lot of nice 
manners. Ain’t his smile 
pleasant ?” 

Miss Hazy seized the small 
picture with trembling fingers. 
“I don’t seem to git on to 
what it ’s all about, Mis’ 
Wiggs. Ain’t they made a 
mistake or somethin’ ?”’ 

“No, indeed; there ’s no 
mistake at all,’’ declared Mrs. 
Wiggs. “Yer name ’s on the 


* > Se Ia i. ee 
“SHE SAT ON THE DOOR-STEP, WHITE AND MISERABLE” back, an’ it ’s meant fer you. 


“They surely ain’t meanin’ me ?”’ asked 
Miss Hazy, in great perturbation. 

“ Yes, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Wiggs, em- 
phatically; “it’s you, plain as day. Let’s 
go on: 


“Your star fortells you a great many lucky 
events. You are destined to a brilliant succes, 
but you will have to earn it by good conduct. 
Let wise men lead you. Your mildness against 
the wretched will bring you the friendship of 
everbody. Enclosed you will find a spirit pic- 


ture of your future pardner. 
LXV.-—533 


If you will send 


Someway yer name ’s got 
out as bein’ single an’ needin’ takin’ keer 
of, an’ I reckon this here ’strologer, or 
conjurer, or whatever he is, seen yer good 
fortune in the stars an’ jes wanted to let 
you know ’bout it.” 

“ Does he want to get married with her ?”’ 
asked Lovey Mary, beginning to realize 
the grave importance of the subject under 
discussion. 

“Well, it may lead to that,” answered 
Mrs. Wiggs, hopefully. Surely only a benef- 
icent Providence could have offered such 
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an unexpected solution to the problem of 
Miss Hazy’s future. 

Miss Hazy herself uttered faint protests 
and expostulations, but in spite of herself 
she was becoming influenced by Mrs. 
Wiggs’s enthusiasm. 

“Oh, shoo!” she ~epeated again and 
again. “I ain’t neve. had no thought of 
marryin’.”’ 

“Course you ain't,” 

Good enough reason: you ain't had a 
show before. Seems to me you'd be flyin’ 
straight in the face of Providence to refuse 
a Stylish, s;weet-smilin’ man like that.” 

“ Heis, fine-lookin’,” acknowledged Miss 
Hazy, .rying not to appear too pleased; 
“only I wisht his years did n’t stick out so 
mv.ch.” 

Mrs. Wiggs was exasperated. 

“ Lawsee! Miss Hazy, what do you think 
he ’ll think of yer figger? Have you got 
so much to brag on, that you kin go to 
pickin’ him to pieces? Do you suppose 
I ’d ’a’ dared to judge Mr. Wiggs that 
away? Why, Mr. Wiggs’s nose was as long 
as a clothes-pin; but I would no more ’a’ 
thought of his nose without him than I 
would ’a’ thought of him without the 
nose.” 

“Well, what do you think I ’d orter do 
bout it?”’ asked Miss Hazy. 

“T ain’t quite made up my mind,” 
her mentor. “I ’ll talk it over with the 
neighbors. But I ’spect, if we kin skeer up 
a quarter, that you ’ll answer by the morn- 
in’s mail.”’ 

That night Lovey Mary sat in her little 
attic room and held Tommy close to her 
hungry heart. All day she worked with the 
thought of coming back to him at night; 
but with night came the dustman, and in 
spite of her games and stories Tommy's 
blue eyes would get full of the sleep-dust. 
To-night, however, he was awake and 
talkative. 

“ Ain’t I dot no muvver?”’ he asked. 

“No,” said Lovey Mary, after a pause. 

“Did n’t I never had no muvver ?”’ 

Lovey Mary set him up in her lap and 
looked into his round, inquiring eyes. Her 
very love for him hardened her heart 
against the one who had wronged him. 

“Yes, darling, you had a mother once, 
but she was a bad mother, a mean, bad, 
wicked mother. I hate her—hate her!” 
Lovey Mary’s voice broke in a sob. 

“Ma—ry; aw, Ma—ry!” called Miss 
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said Mrs. Wiggs. 


said 
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Hazy up the stairs. “ You ’ll have to come 
down here to Chris. He ’s went to sleep 
with all his clothes on ’crost my bed, an’ I 
can’t git him up.” 

Lovey Mary tucked Tommy under the 
cover and went to Miss Hazy’s assistance. 

“One night I had to set up all night 
‘cause he would n't git up,” complained 
Miss Hazy, in hopelessly injured tones. 

Lovey Mary wasted no time in idle coax- 
ing. She seized a broom and rapped the 
sleeper sharply on the legs. His peg-stick 
was insensible to this insult, but one leg 
kicked a feeble protest. In vain Lovey 
Mary tried violent measures ; Chris simply 
shifted his position and slumbered on. 
Finally she resorted to strategy: 

“Listen, Miss Hazy! Ain’t that the fire- 
engine?” 

In a moment Chris was hanging half out 
of the window, demanding, “ Where at?” 

“You great big lazy boy!” scolded 

Lovey Mary, as she put Miss Hazy’s bed 
in order. “I’ll get you to behaving mighty 
different if I stay here long enough. What's 
this?” she added, pulling something from 
under Miss Hazy’s pillow. 

“Oh, it ain’t nothin’,” cried Miss Hazy, 
reaching for it eagerly. But Lovey Mary 
had recognized the “ spirit picture.”’ 


VI 


THE LOSING OF MR. STUBBINS 


“Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.” 


IF the 


Cabbage Patch had pinned its faith 
upon the efficiency of the matrimonial 
agency in regard to the disposal of Miss 
Hazy, it was doomed to disappointment. 
The events that led up to the final catas- 
trophe were unique in that they cast no 
shadows before. 


Miss Hazy’s letters, dictated by Mrs. 
Wiggs and penned by Lovey Mary, were 
promptly and satisfactorily answered. The 
original of the spirit picture proved to be 
one Mr. Stubbins, “a prominent citizen of 
Bagdad Junction who desired to marry 
some one in the city. The lady must be 
of good character’ and without incum- 
brances.” “That ’s all right,’ Mrs. Wiggs 
had declared; “you need n’t have no in- 
cumbrances. If he ’ll take keer of you, 
we ’Il all look after Chris.” 
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The wooing had been ideally simple. 
Mr. Stubbins, with the impetuosity of a 
new lover, demanded an early meeting. 
It was a critical time, and the Cabbage 
Patch realized the necessity of making the 
first impression a favorable one. Mrs. 
Wiggs took pictures from her walls and 
chairs from her parlor to beautify the house 
of Hazy. Old Mrs. Schultz, who was con- 
fined to her bed, sent over her black silk 
dress for Miss Hazy 
to wear. Mrs. Eich- 
orn, with deep in- 
sight into the nature 
of man, gave a 
pound-cake and a 
pumpkin-pie. Lovey 
Mary scrubbed, and 
dusted, and cleaned, 
and _ superintended 
the toilet of the bride 
elect. 

The important 
day had arrived, and 
with it Mr. Stubbins. 

To the many eyes 
that surveyed him 
from behind shutters 
and half-open doors 


he was something 
of a disappointment. 


Mrs. Wiggs’s rosy 
anticipations had in- 
vested him with the 
charms of an Apollo, 
while Mr. Stubbins, 
in reality, was far 
from godlike. “My 
land! he ’s lanker 
’n a bean-pole,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Eich- 
orn, in disgust. But 
then Mrs. Eichorn 
weighed two hundred, and her judgment 
was warped. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, the prospects had been most 
flattering. Mr. Stubbins, sitting in Mrs. 
Wiggs’s most comfortable chair, with a 
large slice of pumpkin-pie in his hand, and 
with Miss Hazy opposite arrayed in Mrs. 
Schultz’s black silk, had declared himself 
ready to marry at once. And Mrs. Wiggs, 
believing that a groom in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, promptly precipitated the 
courtship into a wedding. 

The affair proved the sensation of the 
hour, and “ Miss Hazy’s husband ” was the 


“MRS. WIGGS TOOK 


TO BEAUTIFY THE 
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cynosure of all eyes. For one brief week 
the honeymoon shed its beguiling light on 
the neighborhood, then it suffered a sudden 
and ignominious eclipse. 

The groom got drunk. 

Mary was clearing away the supper- 
dishes when she was startled by a cry from 
Miss Hazy: 

“My sakes! Lovey Mary! Lookat Mr. 
Stubbins a-comin’ up the street! Do you 
spose hé ’s had a 
stroke?” 

Lovey Mary ran 
to the window and 
beheld the “ promi- 
nent citizen of Bag- 
dad Junction” in a 
state of unmistaka- 
ble intoxication. He 
was bareheaded and 
hilarious, and used 
the fence as a life- 
preserver. Miss 
Hazy wrung her 
hands and wept. 

“Oh, what ll I 
do?” she wailed. 
“TI do b’lieve he’s 
had somethin’ to 
drink. I ain’t goin’ 
to stay an’ meet him, 
Mary; I’m goin’ to 
hide. I always was 
skeered of drunken 
men.” 

“TI ’m not,” said 
Mary, stoutly. “ You 
go on up in my 
room and lock the 
door; I’m going to 
stay here and keep 
him from messing up 
this kitchen. I want 
to tell him what I think of him, anyhow. 
I just hate that man! I believe you do, 
too, Miss Hazy.” 

Miss Hazy wept afresh. “Well, he ain’t 
my kind, Mary. I know I ’d had n’t orter 
marry him, but it ’pears like ever’ woman 
sorter wants to try gittin’ married oncet 
anyways. I never would ’a’ done it, though, 
if Mrs. Wiggs had n’t ’a’ sicked me on.” 

By this time Mr. Stubbins had reached 
the yard, and Miss Hazy fled. Lovey 
Mary barricaded Tommy in a corner with 
his playthings and met the delinquent at 
the door. Her eyes blazed and her cheeks 
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“MR. STUBBINS, SITTING IN MRS. WIGGS’S MOST COMFORTABLE CHAIR, WITH A LARGE 
SLICE OF PUMPKIN-PIE IN HIS HAND” 


were aflame. ‘This modern David had no 
stones and sling to slay her Goliath; she 


had only a vocabulary full of stinging 
words which she hurled forth with indig- 


nation and scorn. Mr. Stubbins had evi- 
dently been abused before, for he paid no 
attention to the girl’s wrath. He passed 
jauntily to the stove and tried to pour a 
cup of coffee; the hot liquid missed the 
cup and streamed over his wrist and hand. 
Howling with pain and swearing vocifer- 
ously, he flung the coffee-pot out of the 
window, kicked a chair across the room, 
then turned upon Tommy, who was adding 
shrieks of terror to the general uproar. 
“Stop that infernal yelling!” he cried 
savagely, as he struck the child full in the 
face with his heavy hand. 

Lovey Mary sprang forward and seized 
the poker. All the passion of her wild little 
nature was roused. She stole up behind him 
as he knelt before Tommy, and lifted the 
poker to strike. A pair of terrified blue eyes 
arrested her. Tommy forgot to cry, in sheer 
amazement at what she was about to do. 
Ashamed of herself, she threw the poker 
aside, and taking advantage of Mr. Stub- 
bins’s crouching position, she thrust him 
suddenly backward into the closet. The 
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manceuver was a brilliant one, for while 
Mr. Stubbins was unsteadily separating 
himself from the debris into which he had 
been cast, Lovey Mary slammed the door 
and locked it. Then she picked up Tommy 
and fled out of the house and across the 
yard. 

Mrs. Wiggs was sitting on her back 
porch pretending to knit, but in truth ab- 
sorbed in a wild game of tag which the 
children were having on the commons. 
“That ’s right,” she was calling excitedly 
—“that ’s right, Chris Hazy! You kin 
ketch as good as any of ’em, even if you 
have got a peg-stick.” But when she 
caught sight of Mary’s white, distressed 
face and Tommy’s streaming eyes, she 
dropped her work and held out her arms. 
When Mary had finished her story Mrs. 
Wiggs’s serenity had given way to real 
distress. 

“An’ to think I run her up ag’in’ this! 
Ain’t men deceivin’? Now I ’d ’a’ risked 
Mr. Stubbins myself fer the askin’. It ’s 
true he was a widower, an’ ma uster allays 
say, ‘Don’t fool with widowers, grass nor 
sod.’ But Mr. Stubbins was so slick- 
tongued! He told me yesterday he had to 
take liquor sometime fer his war enjury.”’ 
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“But, Mrs. Wiggs, what must we do?” 
asked Lovey Mary, too absorbed in the 
present to be interested in the past. 

“Do? Why, we got to git Miss Hazy 
out of this here hole. It ain’t no use con- 
sultin’ her; I allays have said talkin’ to 
Miss Hazy was like pullin’ out bastin’- 
threads: you jes take out what you put in. 
Me an’ you has got to think out a plan 
right here an’ now, then go to work an’ 
carry it out.” 

“Could n’t we get the agency to take 
him back?” suggested Mary. 

“No, indeed; they could n’t afford to 
do that. Lemme see, lemme see—” For 
five minutes Mrs. Wiggs rocked medita- 
tively, soothing Tommy to sleep as she 
rocked. When she again spoke it was with 
inspiration : 

“T’ve got it! It looks sometime, Lovey 
Mary, ’s if I ’d sorter caught some of Mr. 
Wiggs’s brains in thinkin’ things out. They 
ain’t but one thing to do with Miss Hazy’s 
husband, an’ we ’ll do it this very night.” 

“What, Mrs. Wiggs? What is it?” 


asked Lovey Mary, eagerly. 

“Why, to lose him, of course! We ’ll 
wait till Mr. Stubbins is dead asleep; you 
know men allays have to sleep off a jag 


like this. I’ve seen Mr. Wiggs—I mean 
I ’ve heared ’em say so many a time. 
Well, when Mr. Stubbins is sound asleep, 
you an’ me an’ Billy will drag him out to 
the railroad.” 

Mrs. Wiggs’s voice had sunk to a hoarse 
whisper, and her eyes looked fierce in the 
twilight. 

Lovey Mary shuddered. 

“You ain’t going to let the train run 
over him, are you?” she asked. 

“Lor’, child, I ain’t a ’sassinator! No; 
we ’ll wait till the midnight freight comes 
along, an’ when it stops fer water, we ‘ll 
h’ist Mr. Stubbins into one of them empty 
cars. The train goes ’way out West some- 
wheres, an’ by the:time Mr. Stubbins wakes 
up, he ’ll be so far away from home he 
won’t have no money to git back.” 

“What ’ll Miss Hazy say ?”’ asked Mary, 
giggling in nervous excitement. 

“Mi@s Hazy ain’t got a thing to do with 
it,” replied Mrs. Wiggs, conclusively. 

At midnight, by the dark of the moon, 
the unconscious groom was borne out of 
the Hazy cottage. Mrs. Wiggs carried his 
head, while Billy Wiggs and Mary and 
Asia and Chris officiated at his arms and 
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legs. The bride surveyed the scene from 
the chinks of the up-stairs shutters. 

Silently the little group waited until the 
iumbering freight-train slowed up to take 
water, then with a concerted effort they 
lifted the heavy burden into an empty car. 
As they shrank back into the shadow, Billy 
whispered to Lovey Mary: 

“Say, what was that you put ’longside 
of him?” 

Mary looked shamefaced. 

“It was just a little lunch-dinner,” she 
said apologetically ; “it seemed sorter mean 
to send him off without anything to eat.” 

“Gee!” said Billy. “You ’re a cur'us 
girl!” 

The engine whistled, and the train moved 
thunderously away, bearing an unconscious 
passenger, who, as far as the Cabbage 
Patch was concerned, was henceforth sub- 
merged in the darkness of oblivion. 


VII 


NEIGHBORLY ADVICE 


“It ’s a poor business looking at the sun 
with a cloudy _face.” i 
THE long, hot summer days that followed 
were full of trials for Lovey Mary. Day 
after day the great unwinking sun glared 
savagely down upon the Cabbage Patch, 
upon the stagnant pond, upon the gleam- 
ing rails, upon the puffing trains that 
pounded by hour after hour. Each morn- 
ing found Lovey Mary trudging away to 
the factory, where she stood all day count- 
ing and sorting and packing tiles. At night 
she climbed wearily to her little room under 
the roof, and tried to sleep with a wet cloth 
over her face to keep her from smelling 
the stifling car smoke. 

But it was not the heat and discomfort 
alone that made her cheeks thin and her 
eyes sad and listless: it was the burden 
on her conscience, which seemed to be 
growing heavier all the time. One morning 
Mrs. Wiggs took her to task for her gloomy 
countenance. They met at the pump, and, 
while the former’s bucket was being filled, 
Lovey Mary leaned against a lamp-post 
and waited in a dejected attitude. 

“What ’s the matter with you?” asked 
Mrs. Wiggs. “ What you lookin’ so wilted 
about ?” 

Lovey Mary dug her shoe into the 
ground and said nothing. Many a time 
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had she been tempted to pour forth her 
story to this friendly mentor, but the fear 
of discovery and her hatred of Kate de- 
terred her. 

Mrs. Wiggs eyed her keenly. “ Pesterin’ 
about somethin’ ?” she asked. 

“Yes, ’m,” said Lovey Mary, in a low 
tone. 

“ Somethin’ that ’s already did?” 
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“THEY MET AT THE PUMP” 


“Yes, ’m’”’—still lower. 

“Did you think you was actin’ fer the 
best ?” 

The girl lifted a pair of gray eyes shining 
with honesty. “Yes, ma’am, I did,” she 
said earnestly. . 

“IT bet you did!” said Mrs. Wiggs, 
heartily. “You ain’t got a deceivin’ bone 
in yer body. Now what you want to do 
is to brace up yer sperrits. The decidin’- 
time was the time fer worryin’. You ’ve 
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did what you thought was best; now you 
want to stop thinkin’ ’bout it. You don’t 
want to go round turnin’ folks’ thoughts 
sour jes to look at you. Most girls that 
had white teeth like you would be smilin’ 
to show ’em, if fer nothin’ else.” 

“T wisht I waslike you,” said Lovey Mary. 

“Don’t take it out in wishin’. If you 
want to be cheerful, jes set yer mind on 

it an’ do it. Can’t none of us 
help what traits we start out in 
life with, but we kin help what 
we end up with. When things 
first got to goin’ wrong with 
me, I says: ‘O Lord, whatever 
comes, keep me from gittin’ 
sour!’ It was n’t fer my own 
sake I ast it,—some people 
’pears ‘to enjoy bein’ low-sper- 
rited,—it was fer the childern 
an’ Mr. Wiggs. Since then I ’ve 
made it a practice to put all my 
worries down in the bottom of 
my heart, then set on the lid an’ 
smile.” 

“But you think ever’body ’s 
nice and good,” complained 
Lovey Mary. “You never see 
all the meanness. I do.” 

“Don’t I? I been watchin’ 
old man Rothchild fer goin’ on 
eleven year’, tryin’ to see some 
good in him, an’ I never found 
it till the other day when I seen 
him puttin’ a splint on Cus- 
moodle’s broken leg. He’s the 
savagest man I know, yit he 
keered fer that duck as tender 
as a woman. But it ain’t jes 
seein’ the good in folks an’ 
sayin’ nice things when you ’re 
feelin’ good. The way to git 
cheerful is to smile when you 
feel bad, to think about some- 
body else’s headache when yer 
own is ’most bustin’, to keep 

on believin’ the sun is a-shinin’ when the 
clouds is thick enough to cut. Nothin’ 
helps you to it like thinkin’ more ’bout 
other folks than about yerself.”’ 

“T think bout Tommy first,” said*Lovey 
Mary. 

“Yes, you certainly do yer part by him. 
If my childern wore stockin’s an’ got as 
many holes in ’em as he does, I ’d work 
buttonholes in’em at the start fer the toes 
to come through. But even Tommy wants 
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somethin’ besides darns. Why don’t you 
let him go barefoot on Sundays, too, an’ 
take the time you been mendin’ fer him 
to play with him? I want to see them 
pretty smiles come back in yer face ag’in.” 

In a subsequent conversation with Miss 
Hazy, Mrs. Wiggs took a more serious 
view of Lovey Mary’s depression : 

“She jes makes me wanter cry, she’s so 
subdued-like. I never see anybody change 
so in my life. It’u’d jes be a relief to hear 
her sass some of us like she uster. She told 
me she never had nobody make over her 
like we all did, an’ it sorter made her 
‘shamed. Lawsee! if kindness is goin’ to kill 
her, I think we ’d better fuss at her some.” 

“’Pears to me like she ’s got nervous 
sensations,” said Miss Hazy; “she jumps 
up in her sleep, an’ talks "bout folks an’ 
things I never heared tell of.”’ 

“That ’s exactly what ails her,” agreed 
Mrs. Wiggs: “it’s nerves, Miss Hazy. To 
my way of thinkin’, nerves is worser than 
tumors an’ cancers. Look at old Mrs. 
Schultz. She’s got the dropsy so bad you 
can’t tell whether she ’s settin’ down or 
standin’ up, yet she ain’t got a nerve in her 
body, an’ has ’most as good a time as other 
folks. We can’t let Lovey Mary go on 
with these here nerves; no tellin’ where 
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they ll land her at. If it was jes spring- 
time, I ’d give her sulphur an’ molasses 
an’ jes a leetle cream of tartar; that, used 
along with egg-shell tea, is the outbeatenest 
tonic I ever seen. But I never would run 
ag’in’ the seasons. Seems to me I ‘ve 
heared yaller-root spoke of fer killin’ 
nerves.” 

“T don’t ’spect we could git no yaller- 
root round here.” 

“What ’s the matter with Miss Viny? I 
bet it grows in her garden thick as hairs on 
a dog’s back. Let’s send Lovey Mary out 
there to git some, an’ we ’ll jes repeat the 
dose on her till it takes some hold.” 

“T ain’t puttin’ much stock in Miss 
Viny,” demurred Miss Hazy. “I’ve heared 
she was a novelist reader, an’ she ain't 
even a church-member.”’ 

“An’ do you set up to jedge her?” 
asked Mrs. Wiggs, in fine scorn. “ Miss 
Viny ’s got more sense in her little finger 
than me an’ you has got in our whole 
heads. She can doctor better with them 
yarbs of hers than any physicianner | 
know. As to her not bein’ a member, she 
lives right an’ helps other folks, an’ that ’s 
more than lots of members does. Besides,” 
she added conclusively, “ Mr. Wiggs him- 
self was n’t no church-member.” 


(To be continued.) 


LONELINESS 
BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


:... and solemn, with enduring snow 
Forever hooded, yonder mountain-peak 
Climbs to the shining stars, alone and bleak. 
And here forever sighs, with ebb and flow, 
The moving ocean, to whose depths no glow 
Of summer sunshine may an entrance seek. 
And in their isolation lie and reek 
The deserts alkaline where no foot can go. 
Lonely are these! But lonelier still than they, — 
Summing their loneliness into one whole 
Inviolate and terrible as fire, — 
There passes, on its solitary way, 
Untouched, unheard, unknown, each human soul— 
Alone, for all its loving and desire. 





LOOKING INTO THE CARIBBEAN 
CRATERS 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF ASCENTS TO THE ACTIVE 
CRATERS OF LA SOUFRIERE AND PELEE 


BY GEORGE CARROLL CURTIS 


WITH DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


THE notable narrative and illustrations of this article are a product of the unique ex- 
periences in St. Vincent and Martinique which, in company with Dr. E. O. Hovey, 
the writer underwent in a careful and leisurely exploration of the craters of La Sou- 
fritre and Pelée. Mr. Curtis went to the West Indies on the Dixie as a special corre- 
spondent for THE CENTURY. He is a geographical sculptor and a member of the 
United States Geological Survey, and is the only scientific draftsman who has ascended 
these mountains. He has the distinction of having been the first person to set foot 
upon the crater of La Soufriére, and the first to reach the very summit of Pelée. An- 
other party were the first to reach the crater of Pelée itself, but they were not so fortu- 
nate in the weather they encountered as were Mr. Curtis and Dr. Hovey in the four 
ascents of that mountain made by them. Mr. Curtis’s photographs are of great interest, 
and his text and drawings have been prepared with deliberation and care from notes 
and observations made at the time. The recurrences of the eruptions were not necessary 
to give popular interest to such a record of remarkable experiences. THE EpiTor. 


THE FIRST ASCENT TO THE from Kingstown, we reached the border of 


SOUFRIERE CRATER 


N the 29th of May, 1902, the U.S.S. 
Dixie, which had been sent with sup- 
plies to the relief of Martinique and St. 
Vincent, having accomplished its mission, 
sailed for New York from Kingstown, 
leaving behind three members of the ex- 
pedition, Dr. E. O. Hovey of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 
Dr. T. A. Jaggar of Harvard University, 
and the writer, a member of the United 
States Geological Survey. Our object was 
a more thorough study of the volcanoes, 
and, if possible, of the craters themselves. 
On the 29th of May, by dugout canoe 


devastation. We spent the first day on the 
lower blasted, desert-like slopes of the Sou- 
friére volcano, witnessing at close hand the 
novel sights of mud-flows, black waterfalls, 
and ash-geyser eruptions. 

At daybreak on the 30th we reached the 
village of Chateaubelair, where we were 
joined by Mr. McGregor McDonald, a 
resident plantation-owner, who had wit- 
nessed and taken the most complete notes 
of the eruption of the 7th.! Mr. McDon- 
ald brought with him five black porters, 
and, surrounded by a silent and observant 
crowd of natives, we all embarked in a 
dugout on the first attempt to reach the 
Soufriére crater since the eruptions. 


1 See these notes in THE CENTURY for August, 1902, in which other interesting material concerning the 
eruptions will be found. The observations of Professors Russell and Hill, who returned 
on the Dixie, were printed in the September number. —THE EDITOR. 
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From a sketch by George Carroll Curtis 
OUTBURST OF DUST-LADEN STEAM AT THE MOUTH OF THE WALLIBOU RIVER, ST. VINCEN1 
These outbursts were the result of the mingling of the waters of the river, swollen by tropical downpours, with the hot 
ash-beds of the May eruptions. 


This particular outburst took place about 5 p.M., May 30. 


Mr. McDonald said that our proposed 


ascent had been heralded throughout the 
island. 


it that we were tempting Providence. 
“They have the hearts of lions,’”’ we over- 
heard them say. 

that the dreadful 


Unwilling to believe that the crater All were glad, however, 
could be reached, the people would have crater was to be ex- 
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PANORAMIC VIEW, SOUTHWARD, FROM THE CRATER RIM OF LA SOUFRIERE 


Across the 


which empties into the sea at 


a lower elevation marks the route by which the ascent was made. 
sland lies a mile south of the mouth of the river. 


Garou, along 
ChAateaubelair I 


on the rim of the crater, which lies to the left of the picture. 
the right of the picture. 


valley is seen the Richmond peak of the Morne 


Members of the party are seen 


amined, and watch- 
ers sat down to ob- 
serve and report 
our success or fail- 
ure to plant a signal 
upon the crater’s 
rim. 

The black boat- 
menrowedusrapid- 
ly out of Chateau- 
belair Bay, around 
theridge whichrises 
in a 500-foot bar- 
rier on the north- 
ern side. Here the 
luxuriant greens of 
the tropical vegeta- 
tion merged into 
the rusty grays, and 
they, as we passed 
down the coast, 
faded to somber 
charcoal tints. We 
came to land on 
the new delta of 
the Wallibou River. 
Passing over a 
dome-like elevation 
of desert ash which 
here buried the vil- 
lage of Wallibou, 
we saw, with its top 
clear and_ sharp 
against the sky, the 
jagged crest of the 
Soufriére. 

The black guides 
led us down into the 
rough and deep-cut 
river-bed and up 
the opposite side to 
a faint trace of the 
old Soufriére road. 
All the track not 
broken away by 
land-slide lay cov- 
ered with ash like 
a snow-drift after 
a blizzard. When 
the road _ disap- 
peared entirely, our 
black guides _be- 
came confused, and 
hesitated, so that 
we were obliged to 
lead. We took to 
the crest of the 
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dominant ridge, ash-drifted and of ridge- 
pole sharpness. The slippery mud-like 
covering, more than the grade, hindered 
progress, threw us back, and threatened a 
slide into the steep canons. ‘The ash-heaps 
upon the ridge, gullied to the charred and 
matted vegetation of the old surface, made 
a crumbling knife-edge on which we crept 
with caution. 

As we climbed higher, a wide view 
opened, showing the utter destruction 
over the great surface. ‘The blasted bark- 
shorn stumps of a few trees, once giants 
on heavily timbered slopes, were all that 
remained of the rich luxuriance of tropic 
verdure. Deep, dark canons, with hol- 
lowed, tottering sides, scarred with naked 
basalt cliffs, the bottoms choked with heaps 
of ashy refuse, from which rose the horrid 
smell of smoldering wood and flesh, cut 
the somber slope of this gray, gaunt, giant 
graveyard. 

Should the usual daily rain begin and 
convert the footing into an avalanche of 
liquid mud, we felt that our chance to 
reach the top would be spoiled. Several 
times we waited for the last of the trailing 
blacks to reach us; then, fearing to tempt 
a longer delay, each man took his own 
pace for the hidden crater. Being in the 
lead, I looked back after a while. A strange 
scene was below. The next man was some 
two hundred yards behind, and ascending 
from the bed of the canon on his right 
was a tall column of white vapor. It rose 
in bold cumulus masses, which rolled and 
tumbled over one another in a hurried up- 
ward rush. A jet of black shot itself into 
the cottony mass, and fell back into its 
folds; then the upper portion turned a 
golden brown, which deepened into dark 
amber about its writhing, convoluting base. 
This mass swept down upon those toiling 
up the ridge below. I saw an umbrella 
raised, and then the entire party, to the 
trailing black man with the water-jug on 
his head, was blotted out in a black fog. 
Gradually the cloud drove downward, the 
party one by one emerged from the atmo- 
sphere of ashes, and again at the base of 
the desert mountain gleamed the pale-blue 
water of the Caribbean. 

As the old crater’s rim grew nearer, the 
grade steepened, the mud reached half-way 
to the knee, and it was only by wedging 
the foot into the rain-gullied crevices that 
one forced himself ahead. Up to this part 
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of the ascent my attention had been largely 
demanded by the mere task of climbing 
and picking out a way, or keeping out of 
canons. Now, however, with the unknown 
crater but three hundred feet above, the 
thought of the hidden mystery, the les- 
son it might have in store in unraveling 
the workings of the earth’s subterranean 
forces, came to me, and with it for the 
first time the possibility of some surprise 
in the form of noxious gas, a burst of 
steam, showers of burning rock or suffo- 
cating ash. Mingled with these thoughts 
came the desire to be the first to stand 
upon the crater’s rim and to see what no 
eye had viewed before. Below I made out 
the party, and it was not without some sat- 
isfaction that I saw the foremost to be at 
least a quarter of a mile away, and that, 
barring some accident, the first look into 
the crater since the eruption of May 7 
would be mine. At 9:49 by Dr. Hovey’s 
watch I stood upon the crater’s rim. Dr. 
Jaggar reached it at 9:58, and Dr. Hovey 
at 10 A.M. 

By good fortune the sky was clear to 
brilliancy. At my feet lay an opening into 
the earth’s crust half a mile deep and 
one generous mile across. Etna itself can 
hardly boast of such a crater. Eight 
hundred feet below any level before seen 
by man was a lake, fiercely boiling, and 
down to its steaming surface fell sheer 
precipices of fresh-broken rock, sweeping 
around in a mighty circle of at least three 
miles. Except for a shallow notch in the 
northwest side, the crater was a giant cylin- 
der with rounded top of boulder-strewn ash, 
and its bottom beveled by a narrow slope 
of avalanche debris. Billions of cubic feet 
of water had emptied from this place over 
the mountain-side. On the southeast side 
of the great caldron there rose from a 
fissure in the talus at the crater’s edge a 
chimney of roaring steam, which spread 
out into a funnel-top as it gained the rim 
and floated over its mushy covering. 

Over all the tossing surface of the lake 
sprang eddying whiffs of steam, which were 
driven violently across and drawn up into 
the vapor column on the southern side. 
Avalanches with sullen roar plunged down 
into the chasm, but so great was the scale, 
that even when they were discovered by 
the eye, crawling down the precipices, it 
was difficult to appreciate their speed. 

Remnants of ancient eruption upon erup- 





From a photograph by George Carroll Curtis 


NORTHERN SIDE OF THE CRATER OF LA SOUFRIERE—I 


tion, in the form of basaltic lava-flows and 
volcanic agglomerate rock, stood on the 
face of the precipitous sides. The outline 
of an old lava chimney or a filled-up crater 
appeared in the eastern face, and a few 
dikes of volcanic rock cutting through 
these beds indicated the earlier presence 


of molten lava. ‘These old beds of vol- 
canic ejecta prove that the eruption of 
1902 was insignificant compared with those 
which have built the island in the past, 
and that, though no lava has yet flowed in 
the late outbreak, molten rock in large 
quantities has poured from the Soufriére 
voleano in the past. 

Before we descended, a cairn of stones 
was built on the crater’s rim, at the altitude 
of 2900 feet. 

On June 4, having proceeded around 
St. Vincent by the southern coast, we three 
attempted, with a large party, to reach the 
Soufriére crater from the leeward (east). 
The ascent from this side is by far the most 
difficult. We gained nearly the top, but 
were driven back to Georgetown by a black 
fog-storm. On the 7th of June, Dr. Jaggar 
having been obliged to leave St. Vincent 
for Barbados to recuperate, Dr. Hovey 
and I, with Samuel Brown, a black survivor 
of the Lot 14 Estate, made another as- 
cent, reaching the windward side of the 
Soufriére crater, and traced its rim until it 
coalesced with that of the leeward, or 1812, 
crater. Current rumor has it that this 
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This photograph was taken from near the position occupied 


smaller vent, known as the New Crater, 
had been broken away; but it was found 
that, though very narrow, the wall between 
the craters was still standing, and that the 
leeward crater had probably played no 
active part in the eruptions of 1902. 

FOUR ASCENTS TO THE 

OF PELEE 


CRATER 


On the 10th of June Dr. Hovey and I left 
St. Vincent for Martinique by way of St. 
Lucia, where we chartered the small cargo- 
sloop A/inerva, on which we lived for four 
weeks, mostly in the roadstead of St. Pierre. 

Our first ascent to the crater, on June 
18, was made from Morne Rouge, since 
destroyed. Our next, on the 20th, took us 
to the new summit of the mountain. The 
third and fourth ascents were on June 24 
and 26 respectively, along the smooth 
ridge over which swept the blast which 
destroyed St. Pierre, and following the 
divide between the Riviéres Blanche and 
Séche. We then circumnavigated the 
island in the sloop, visiting the flood-dev- 
astated towns on the eastern side, some 
of which, owing to the dangerous surf 
landing, had not previously been examined. 

OUR FIRST ASCENT 

ArT seven in the morning of the 18th we 
were out in the rain again to prove for 





Continuation of the photograph on page 424 


NORTHERN SIDE OF THE CRATER OF LA SOUFRIERE—II 


by members of the party in the picture on page 422. 


ourselves the “impossibility ” of the ascent 
to the crater. With two of our sailors (the 
others had deserted), and with a bright-eyed 
young native of Morne Rouge, named 
Maxime Colat, as guide, we wound up 
through the ash-covered street between the 
deserted little houses, by the candle-lighted 
shrine on the hill, and, leaving the smooth 
highway to Vivé on the right, plunged into 
the bare-limbed vegetation, now choked by 
fog. Buta mile above the village the rough, 
flood-gullied slopes were strewed with large 
and small rock fragments, and pitted with 
basins and troughs like miniature craters, 
marking the landing-place of huge ejected 
blocks. 

We felt our way in the mist along the 
edge of a steep cafion, the porters hanging 
behind, and even the guide needing to be 
urged on. Here, at an altitude of 2500 
feet, as shown by the aneroid barometer, 
all vegetation had been destroyed; the 
flood-washed slope was treacherous with 
loose volcanic fragments and sliding ash. 
At 3100 feet we came to a dark rock pre- 
cipice, based by a narrow slope of huge 
broken boulders. A heavy, drenching rain 
smote us so fiercely here that with a com- 
mon impulse we all retreated, and lost 700 
feet before the rout was checked. With a 
courage born below the cloud belt, de- 
serted by all except the Morne Rouge 
guide, Dr. Hovey and I clambered back 
over our tracks, and gained again the base 


of the basalt cliffs. Among the tumbled 
fragments at their base we picked our way 
carefully to a spot where we scrambled up 
the precipitous face and rested on the 
narrow crest of an ash-covered ridge, at an 
altitude of 3500 feet. Through a sudden 
break in the clouds came a streak of the 
blue Caribbean and a glimpse of St. Pierre. 
A hundred feet above this resting-place the 
narrow ridge on which we ventured merged 
into the massif of the mountain. Here for 
broad spaces the old surface was washed 
of its three-foot covering of ash to the bare 
pumice breccia bed-rock, to which there 
still clung grass-roots. Above this change 
of grade, into the cloud-covered region 
above, Colat refused to venture. Hovey 
and I dug hobnails into the rock, and hur- 
ried up the steepest slope. At 3900 feet 
we stopped to breathe. 

‘The recent covering was here three feet 
over the old rock. Numerous ejected 
blocks lay bedded in the dark, wet, sand- 
like surface. Up we dashed for fifty feet 
more, and there, on a narrow flat, found 
ourselves upon the brink of Pelée’s crater. 


THE CRATER 


Iv was a rounded ridge of ash over which we 
could see down a sharp descent from some 
thirty to fifty feet into a mass of vapors. 
The inner slope, covered with a light, pow- 
dery, sulphurous grist, descended steeply. 
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Choking sulphur came into the throat, and 
we were obliged to close our eyes against 
the smarting acid. The gale at our backs, 
however, though it made us. dig hard into 
the ash for a foothold, brought a constant 
fresh-air antidote to the exhalations. Tu- 
multuous whitish rolls of convoluting vapor 
rose continuously from the pit as in a 
belching chimney. In the lee of a big 
ejected fragment on the rim we lay and 
shivered in the drenching rain. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 


With a fragment some six cubic feet as 
a foundation, we built a pile of rocks on 
the crater’s edge, determining the altitude 
to be 3950 feet; then, placing within the 
cairn a penciled statement, we scrambled 
back down the rain-soaked slopes. At the 
top of the ridge we were surprised to find 
the guide where we had left him. At first 
he doubted that we had reached the crater, 
and with chattering teeth questioned us 
sharply about it. “You have the brave 


From a sketch by George Carroll Curtis 


SOURCE OF 


THE PRECHEUR RIVER ON THE NORTHERN RIM 


THE CRATER OF MONT PELEE 


Steam from the active crater is seen rising on the left of the picture. 


On the right towers the present summit 


of the mountain, the former highest peak, Morne Lacroix, having been partly 
destroyed by the May and June eruptions. 


Suddenly there came from beneath a 
mighty reverberating roar, a rumble as 
from a huge, rushing locomotive ; the writh- 
ing vapors opened, and darker masses grew 
among them. Then crashes came like the 
striking of great rocks, and sounds like 
masses blasted down a quarry-pit. Then a 
clinking, like the breaking of china plates or 
the shattering of distant granite blocks, con- 
tinued for three minutes, growing fainter 
and more muffled, and then ceasing. Dust 
was falling about us, and sulphurous clouds 
darted out and were then blown away. 

We remained two hours on this grim 
firing-line, listening to the cannonading in 
the mysterious pit. At times patches of 
blue sky appeared over us in clouds blown 
from the east, and then we looked along 
the crater’s rim, catching glimpses of a 
huge light-brown mass with large white 
angular blocks like scales upon its surface. 


heart,” he said, and followed us down to 
Morne Rouge. “ Vous étes terribles,’”’ was 
the comment as the inhabitants crowded 
about us in the narrow street. Just before 
reaching the presbytery we stopped at a 
little hut of a house where an old woman 
was nursing the famous prisoner of St. 
Pierre, Cil-Barice. We wearily set our- 
selves down upon the floor, since there 
were no chairs, and listened to his won- 
derful story. 

The next day we spent on the river 
Falaise, going down to the bottom of the 
deep ash-filled canon. 

THE FIRST ASCENT TO THE NEW 

SUMMIT OF PELEE 
On the following morning, with Maxime 


Colat and M. Nestoret Tranquellin, mu- 
nicipal councilor in Morne Rouge, a tall 





From a sketch by George Carroll Curtis 
VIEW INTO THE CRATER OF MONT PELEE FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


The cafion in the foreground is the upper bed of the Riviére Blanche, the notch in the middle of the picture being 
§ PF ’ I g 


the Terre Fendue, or cleft. 


and dignified man with a deep, musical 
voice, and withal very black, and with 
Joseph, our remaining sailor-boy, we started 


for another try at the crater. 

In the highway were scores of people 
with household goods upon their heads, 
setting out for Trinité and other places on 
the eastern side of the island, leaving the 
town, with its handful of souls, more deso- 
late than ever. 

We followed the deep footprints of our 
first ascent, stopping but a few times to let 
the black men catch up, for our iron-shod 
shoes gave us a decided advantage over 
their bare feet. 

By continually urging on our men, we 
reached the crater’s rim at 10:40. Our 
cairn was standing intact, and the trace of 
our wallowed footprints of the day before 
gave our followers some assurance. ‘There 
was little rain, and the fog was thin. Now 
and again it would lighten to windward, 
and the whole land of living color to the 
ocean would appear—barren slopes about 
the cone, then leafless, blasted stumps; but 
far below the deep-green forests of fern 
and palm, and painted up to its dark bor- 
der, the light emerald of sugar-cane fields 
gently dipping to the surf-lined coral reefs. 

Over the flat, gray, soggy surface about 
the crater these clearings would shift, to 


The dust-laden steam is ascending from the new inner cone of the great crater. 


be swallowed by the ever-rising vapor 
within the caldron; then long stretches of 
the rim would open out. Within the steam- 
ing pit appeared darker spots, and portions 
of the great new fragmental cone itself, 
hot-looking rock faces, tints of delicate 
reds and yellows on which the tremendous 
white blocks rested. This growing pile of 
steaming earth fragments had the look of 
the smoldering ash of a burned-out bon- 
fire. ‘The scale-like fragments lying on the 
cone were huge portions of the earth’s 
crust, too large to have been thrown be- 
yond the crater’s rim. ‘They appeared 
incandescent, yet their angularity showed 
that they had not been hot enough to melt. 
We saw a white cloud of dust and steam 
trail behind them as these fragments were 
hurled down the sides of the inner cone of 
Pelée. 

The volcano was in constant eruption, 
a continuous deadened underground roar 
being at irregular intervals punctuated by 
outbreaks of greater force. Some of these 
soun“ed like terrific explosions, during 
which we held our breaths, waiting for 
something to fall, and each man afterward 
rejoicing in his escape. 

Turning to the northward, we traced the 
crater’s rim, walking at times on the very 
edge itself, where the inner slope averaged 
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LOOKING INTO THE 
from sixty to eighty degrees and the outer 
from twenty-five to thirty. This inner sur- 
face, as far down as we could see, was 
covered with a fine, damp, powdery sul- 
phurous deposit up to within about a foot 
of the top of the crater, where it had a 
distinct limit like a tide-line. 
THE ROCK WALL OF THE CRATER 

As we pushed on into the unexplored, we 
came toa break where an erosion gully had 
cut back the rim some sixty-five feet. Going 
around this fifteen-foot trench, we discov- 
ered, one hundred yards farther north, a 
wall of solid rock along the crater’s edge, 
an old lava-flow of andesite, which curved 
some hundred yards to the northwest, 
merging again into the common ash. We 
found a place where one might climb to 
the top of the cliff (4175 feet), whence we 
looked down the steep 85-degree slope 
into the crater. The drafts in this huge 
chimney had sculptured the powder cling- 
ing to the inner walls into linear patterns. 
We scraped our pockets full of this lining 
dust, snapped our cameras, chipped some 
hand-specimens, and then, with strong sul- 
phur fumes in our noses and the roaring 
and crashing of the crater in our ears, slid 
down the steep, boulder-spattered slope. 
At the foot of the cone lay a flattish head- 
water divide, which on the leeward side 
drained through a narrow gorge. (See 
the sketch on page 426.) Across this di- 
vide, and very dim and dark, to the north 
of us there seemed to be a high ridge. We 
decided to attempt to climb this, first, how- 
ever, sitting down in the shallow cirque on 
the side of a gully and eating our bread, 
sardines, and chocolate, the black men 
fortifying themselves with rum, the geolo- 
gists with canteen water. Then we were 
ready to seek what might prove the highest 
point of Pelée. 

THE NEW PELEE 


SUMMIT OF 


Up the steep, ragged boulder-and-ash- 
covered breccia rock slope | scrambled, 
the rest following as they chose. From 
the crest of the ridge there opened the 
most dreary sight in all the mountain. 
Descending steeply on the north and into 
the dark valley toward the crater in jagged 
precipices, with a few inches of ash alone 
on its knife-edge crest, the ridge ran in a 
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northwest direction. The barren slope on 
the right hand was mantled deep with ash, 
and peppered with rocks from those of the 
size of a barrel down. The flank open to 
the crater, too steep to hold this deadly 
blanket, made a bold show of fern-tree 
stumps standing bolt upright, overshot by 
the blasts which throughout all the way to 
St. Pierre had thrown their fellows prone. 

A desolate knob at 4275 feet at first ap- 
peared to be the highest point, until the 
dim outline of another opened up ahead 
twenty-five degrees west of north, which 
the hand-level proved to be higher still. 
The way was now along a mere ridge-pole 
crest, and the grayness, blackness, and 
bleakness of the shattered mountain-top 
were intense. 

A great bare wall now fenced the ridge 
across; it rose sheer to sixty feet, but there 
was a climbing chance on its roughened 
surface. | sprang against the cliff, digging 
fingers into offering crevices, and drew 
quickly to its top. 

3elow, on the crater side, dropped the 
greatest precipice in Martinique—a sheer 
bare wall of nearly four hundred feet, hid- 
eous in its nakedness. Again the ridge 
descended to a roof of ash, then rose to a 
debris-covered knoll wide enough to stand 
upon. From this spot I looked down upon 
the sea. Précheur was to the west; on 
every side all the land lay below. From my 
hasty calculation I decided that this point 
was one hundred and fifty feet below 
Morne Lacroix, the old highest peak of 
the mountain, now destroyed. I had 
reached a new summit of Pelée, and the 
proudest moment of my life. 

Digging the ash away from a tree-root 
left on the topmost point, I piled upon it 
about a broken fern-trunk the rocks which 
after an exciting struggle, | managed t 
collect on this balancing-place, pencilea 
our names and record on a scrap of note- 
book paper, and, depositing it within the 
cairn, completed my notes and hurried 
back. Dr. Hovey was at the base of the 
cliff on the ridge, calling to know if I could 
get down. I told him that the point was 
over fifty feet higher than the one we had 
previously measured, slid down the cliff 
“back to,” and in the gathering darkness 
we continued down to Morne Rouge. 

Next day we walked back to St. Pierre. 
Among the swarms of carrion-flies, the 
only life to be seen, we located the prison 





From a photograph by George Carroll Curtis 


DR. HOVEY 


anchor, and 
coasted completely around the volcano to 
Trinité, returning on the following day 
to our buoy in the roadstead. 

For fourteen days and nights we had 
been continuously within Pelée’s fire-line, 
witnessing eruption after eruption. Our 
plan was to watch the mountain, learn its 
habits, and thus determine the feasibility 
of attack from various quarters; and Dr. 
Hovey and I decided that the day had now 
come to attempt to reach the crater from 
the leeward side. 


dungeon, then hauled up 


ASCENT TO THE CRATER 
ST. PIERRE 


FROM 
SIDE 


THE 


AFTER coffee on the morning of June 24, 
with the two black sailor-boys, Thompson 
the pilot, and Captain Bill as porters, — 
leaving the cook and cabin-boy aboard, — 
we landed at the Riviere des Péres delta, 
at the northern end of St. Pierre, where 
we had to extricate the frightened pilot 
from quicksand. By leisurely crossing the 
low-rolling piedmont surface, we began to 
climb. ‘The annihilation here was even 
more complete than in the city proper. 
To cross the Riviére Séche we coaxed 
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AND THREE PORTERS ON THE EASTERN RIM OF THE PELEE 


CRATER 


the blacks down into a dry canon fifty or 
sixty feet deep and from six to eight feet 
wide, with loose boulders in its sides, and 
from this it was a relief to come out into the 
wider channel of the Séche, the middle of 
which afforded better protection from ava- 
lanche. An inch of blood-warm water 
trickled through the Séche, and steam- 
vents, like bobbing clam-holes on a flat, 
filled its bed. A little vapor was lazily 
oozing from these openings, just as it was, 
though on a larger scale, in the Dry River 
at St. Vincent. This harmless volcanic 
manifestation proved, however, an impas- 
sable barrier to our men, as it had proved 
a stumbling-block to some of the early 
observers. ‘The pilot, on whom we most 
relied, complained that it was too hot for 
his feet. Captain Bill refused to go farther, 
and the crew balked with him. Joseph, 
the butt of the crew, who had gone to the 
crater from Morne Rouge, alone stood 
by us. 

Cutting down the burdens, we divided 
them into three packs, and tendering a 
“Scotch blessing’ to our black friends, 
crossed our Rubicon, the Séche, at about 
500 feet above the sea. At 600 feet were 
great lava-shaped beds of sand boulders 








From a photograph by George Carroll Curtis 


PORTION OF 


THE ROCK RIM OF THE NORTHEASTERN SIDE OF THE PELEE CRATER 


On the right Dr. Hovey is seen, with his back to the crater, taking a photograph of the new summit. 


and general volcanic detritus, which 
crowded the valley with huge finger-like 
lobes, exhibiting the radial structure-curves 
seen in moving valley glaciers and in nar- 
row lava-flows. But for their dryness, they 
had a fresh surface that might have just 
been made. Blow-holes, some of which 
sent out a little vapor, bore evidence of 
the heated nature of the covered material 
which, so long as there was water present, 
had relieved itself through these vents. 
From 800 to 900 feet on the Blanche- 
Séche divide we found bared in broad strips 
the bed-rock, a yellowish breccia of pumice 
the constituent pebbles of which have been 
planed to a surface like that left by a grind- 
ing glacier. Between 900 and 1000 feet in 
the valley of the Séche lay a deposit of great 
hot boulders, some three hundred feet long, 
one hundred wide, and fifty deep. It was 
full of steaming vents, and the included 
heat-cracked rocks were stained with yellow 
fumarole deposits. At 1100 feet the ash 
grew shallower. We had now gained the 
long, smooth ridge prominent from St. 
Pierre, and could see some distance into 
the great V-shaped gorge, the lip outlet to 
the crater, the old Terre Fendue (cleft), the 


“mouth of hell.” ‘The bottom of this dark, 
unknown, sharp-sided gorge was steaming, 
and evidently an eruption was going on 
within the crater. 

It had now been raining hard for an 
hour, and rills were pouring into the bur 
dened streams, hurrying sand and pebbles 
on their way to the sea. At 2350 feet there 
was a dense mat of charred vegetation 
under but two feet of ash, both of which 
bore evidence of the overshooting erup- 
tions. At 2400 feet above the sea we came 
to the thousand-foot deep cirque frequently 
noticed from St. Pierre, and a favorite sub- 
ject for speculation. Dr. Hovey called 
this “ Russell Cirque,” after Professor Rus- 
sell, who was the first to direct attention 
to it. It is a huge gouge in the ridge due 
to land-slides caused by rapid undercutting 
in the Terre Fendue. At an altitude of 
2500 feet we caught glimpses of the cone 
within the crater, and heard the falling 
of rocks. Working toward the north, we 
passed at 3350 feet altitude, in a heavy 
rain and wind, around the head of Russell 
Cirque. Sulphurous fumes met us, growing 
stronger as we stumbled on over loose 
chaotic ash filled with boulders. Now we 
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were descending and moving toward the 
vent. The slope dipped to the northwest. 
We were 
WITHIN THE CRATER OF PELEE 

In this untried ground, with the confusion 
of mist, rain, steam, and dust, and the 
booming of the crater at our very feet, 
there was no temptation for writing any 
but the most appealing facts. These in 
their roughness may possibly give to others 
the impression of Pelée’s crater with some- 
thing of the freshness of the field itself. 
From my rain-soaked field-book, therefore, 
I tear these notes direct: 


Three thousand four hundred and fifty feet. 
Sulphurous fumes. Block-strewed surface. 
Dust in the air. Roaring of erupting rocks. 
Breaking of rocks. Fine pulverized sulphurous 
deposit, as on eastern side of crater. 

2:38 P.M. Great roaring outbreak; gradu- 
ally subsides. Hovey says, “Hear that, old 
man!” Continued rain; blows heavily. Sul- 
phurous fumes. Rocks tumbling. 

2:50. Still heavy cloud. Bursting and fall- 
ing of rocks continue. Remain on inner side 
of crater. Heaviest soundscome from N.60° W. 
by comparison of observations. Brown dust 
mingles with steam of crater-cloud. Hovey 
thinks we are nearer the cone than before. 
Constant eruption, which varies in strength. 
3:38. A-crash. Feel the heat from it. 


| 
3:52. Increase in explosions. 


In this connection it should be noted 
that at about four o'clock ‘Thompson, the 
pilot, from the sloop in St. Pierre road- 
stead saw a “ great smoke”’ shoot up from 
the crater. A French gunboat taking 
soundings in the harbor blew her whistle 
(which we, within the crater, heard), and 
put to The tug Auwby, which had 
brought six priests to search the St. Pierre 
ruins, hurried them aboard and left. 

From the altitude of 3600 feet on the 
crater’s rim, which here is a continuation 
of the St. Pierre ridge, we built from the 
ample field about us a cairn which, when 
the mountain is clear, should be visible 
from the coast. ‘Then we went down the 
inner slope, here little steeper than the out- 
side of the cone, to a solid basaltic cliff 
which lies like a shelf at 3300 feet within 
the Terre Fendue. 

From this point we walked as far into 
the crater as the sulphurous, dusty air 
would permit good breathing; there was 
one continuous roar of explosions. At times 


sea. 
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looming, it seemed, almost over our heads, 
we saw great faces of the gleaming inner 
cone. 


A NARROW ESCAPE FROM A MUD-FLOW 


As we were passing on our return over the 
ragged, lava-like mud-flows just above 
where we had forded the Séche in the 
morning, three sharp peals like thunder 
rang through the valley. We called them 
thunder, but there was a quality in them 
which I have never heard in the tempest. 
They were not muffled sounds, but loud 
and clear; yet there was an unusual char- 
acter in them which seemed of terrestrial 
origin. I advised hastening. We were now 
on the brink of the river Séche, which had 
swollen from the trickling brook of the 
morning to a shin-deep rapid. 

Diopping down over the loose bank, I 
waded quickly through, with pebbles the 
size of one’s fist striking hard against my 
ankles. ‘The turbid water was blood-warm. 
Joseph carried the cameras across, while 
Dr. Hovey brought up the rear, and I was 
some forty feet above on the steep river- 
terrace slope when I looked back at them. 
Rolling up over the mountain-top was a 
great brown, convoluting cloud. It as- 
cended in dark, rounded masses, stately 
yet with great speed, thousands and thou- 
sands of twisting, worming globules, brain- 
shaped, cauliflower-topped, dark almost to 
blackness. As it shot direct from the crater, 
this menacing shape spread out and 
charged toward us down the mountain- 
side. As the mass rose, the middle became 
dark brown, passed into a lighter tint, and 
mingled with the whitish vapor. 

Running would, I realized, be useless. 
The eruption and its nearness held me in 
wonder and dread, so that I did not call 
to my companions below, but waited until 
they had slowly labored half-way up the 
slope; then I shouted down, “ Look at the 
mountain!" and scrambled to the highest 
point on the flat above. As I gained it in 
hard breath and looked back, a d/ack thing 


jumped from behind a bend in the canon. 


With a heavy, earthy roar, a plunging 
wall of blackish stuff hurled itself with 
fearful speed against the side of the ravine, 
bounded to the opposite slope, and tore it 
down. It rocked from side to side as a 
heavy freight-train; it jumped and stag- 
gered; it lashed, struck down, and tore 
away the earth like paper. With boulders 
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borne high in its seething mass, this cata- 

ract of earth and water battered and 

stormed the valley. The ground shook 

hard; there was a solid, deafening roar; 

and the earthquake about us was continual. 
We saw the banks melt away as in a 

nightmare; sand, pebbles, and masses of 

rock flew into the air before the resistless 

onslaught, and fell into the raging flood 

and were borne away like chaff. The 

stream, which had been but ankle-deep 

when we crossed two minutes before, was 

now a black mob 

of struggling, fight- 

ing waters, with a 

charging front of 

mud and_ rocks 

from ten to fifteen 

feet high. It came 

in mighty cataclys- 

mic impulses, and 

leaped upon the 

canon-banks, dash- 

ing in waves twenty 

feet above the 

flowing surface. 

We could feel the 

shock of the ponder- 

ous mass plowing 


through the ground, 
as when a train at 
heavy speed grinds 


the rails. Looking 
down in wonder, 
awe, perhaps fright, 
not one of us had 
spoken a word. 
Steam-vents over 


which we had passed “ BREAD-CRUST ” 


From a photograph 
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In twefty minutes the sixty-foot channel 
of the main stream was dug four feet below 
the mouth of a tributary, which, oozing in 
silent, molasses-like surges, dropped in a 
mud-fall into the Séche like some huge, 
crawling caterpillar. 

We watched for half an hour, by which 
time the stream had decreased a third, and 
the erosion of its banks was nearly ended. 
Already, however, the catastrophe had 
dredged the channel to a depth of ten feet, 
and had carried off this vast load into the 

sea! And when in 
the gathering dark- 
ness we reached the 
coalesced mouths 
of the Seche and 
Blanche, the hot 
ash-beds there, ly- 
ing over the dead 
of the Guérinsugar- 
works, were send- 
ing out such heavy 
volumes of steam 
that our sloop had 
left her mooring 
and was standing 
well offshore. 


SECOND 
FROM 


ASCENT 
LEEWARD 


On the 26th of 
June we made a 
second attempt to 
reach the crater 
from the west, Dr. 
Hovey with the 
cabin-boy _ taking 


VOLCANIC BOMB 


in the stream-bed 
that morning now 
began to assert 


This was collected, June 27, near the site of the Guérin factory, 
three miles from the crater, by George Carroll Curtis, and is 
now in the geological museum, Harvard University. (Dr 
Hovey collected near the same place a similar bomb, slightly 
smaller,— 232 in the American Museum of 


the previous route, 
and I branching off 
on the spur which 


pounds, — now 


themselves. Great 
white puffs of vapor 
rose from all along the courses of the 
Séche and Blanche, and jets of mud, 
straight, black, finger-like columns, shot 
up and inked the cotton clouds which in 
writhing, cumulus masses, with soft, bul- 
ging, cauliflower-like tops, rose high above. 

Some hundred feet below us one spe- 
cially vigorous vent was sending up a col- 
umn more than half a mile high, blowing 
away the banks as in hydraulic mining, 
adding the waste to the swiftly passing 
mass of liquid earth, and its roar of steam 
to the general din. 


Natural History, New York city.) 


trends the 
Terre Fendue. The 
crater was in almost continuous erup- 
tion, but during a partial clearing I saw a 
line of vapor flowing down from it into the 
gorge, the waters of which visibly increased. 
This I interpreted as erupted water, and 
this process is the most satisfactory ex- 
planation I have yet found for the great 
mud-flows which have deluged the lower 
slope of Pelée. 

At the 3600-foot cairn I met Dr. Hovey 
and the boy, who, poor little chap, made 
no attempt to hide his tears. ‘Though in 
continuous eruption, we caught again and 


across 
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again sights of the huge fragmental cone, 
which disclosed itself as it had perhaps 
never before. We walked along the edge 
of the crater until we had connected our 
traverse with the first Morne Rouge cairn. 


A “FIND” OF VOLCANIC BOMBS 


Ar the altitude of 3850 feet, on the very 
rim of the crater, we found a fine specimen 
of the true volcanic bomb, 3 x 21% feet. 
Later we had the good luck to pick up, 
and, by the combined help of our crew, to 
carry aboard our sloop, the two finest specl- 
mens of bombs that we saw in the West 
Indies. Any one is welcome to the bomb 
on the crater’s rim, but it will be less exer- 
tion to view the two equally good speci- 
mens, one of which (the larger) is at Har- 
vard University, the other at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. 

These bombs are of lava rock ejected 
in a semi-fluid or pasty state, which tends 
to take on a spherical form. The outer 
portion, cooling more rapidly, shrinks into 
a glassy crust, bursting into detached plates 
resembling alligator-skin, while the inner 
mass appears spongy, like bread. This is 
known as bread-crust structure. ‘These 
bombs are rare occurrences in nature, 
though I have found equally well-devel- 
oped and larger specimens on the island 
of Vulcano of the Lipari group. 


FHE SAFETY OF MORNE ROUGE 


Wer were told by the people in Morne 
Rouge that the government commission 
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had informed them that there was nothing 
to fear from the volcano. Both Dr. Hovey 
and I were convinced, after covering the 
surrounding region to the crater, that 
Morne Rouge lay within the danger zone, 
and that, as it needed but a comparatively 
little greater eruption or a change in the 
wind to bring destruction over the town, 
it was unsafe for people to remain in the 
commune. Fort-de-France is outside the 
area of probable danger from any eruption 
such as recent geological history has re- 
corded in Pelée, but Morne Rouge is not. 
This we stated to the people, and to the 
governor himself. Morne Rouge is over a 
mile nearer the crater of Pelée than St. 
Pierre, and is situated about 1500 feet 
above the sea, along the flat top of the 
great backbone ridge which descends from 
the crater southward, forming the main 
divide of Martinique drainage. Nothing 
stands between the town and the crater to 
shelter it from eruptions, though its loca- 
tion would save it from any probable mud- 
flow. 

On St. Vincent the watershed between the 
Soufriére and the Garou mountains is lo- 
cated in quite the same relative position to 
the crater as the Morne Rouge ridge to 
Pelée’s vent, and the St. Vincent ridge did 
not escape the life-destroying effects from 
eruption. The area of destruction in St. 
Vincent is a protest against allowing 
population to remain on the northern 
part of Martinique beyond the Carbet 
peaks. 

















From a photograph of an old portrait 
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r ] ‘HE renaissance of Chivers is one of the 

latest incidents of the Poe legend, 
which puts forth such curious growths from 
decade to decade. His fame still lingered 
here in the seventies, but only as a bur- 


lesque survival. At that time Bayard 
Taylor diverted himself with it in the 
“Echo Club,” recalling what is likely to 
prove his most immortal stanza: 


Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmal, divine, 
From the ruby-rimmed beryline buckets 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped, hyaline ; 


CHIVERS OF OAKY 


POE-CHIVERS 


ACCOUNT 
INTERESTING 


GROVE, GEORGIA 


PAPERS 


OF ONE OF 
FRIENDSHIPS 


POE’S 


WOODBERRY 


Like the sweet golden goblet found growing 
On the wild emerald cucumber-tree, 

Rich, brilliant, like chrysoprase glowing 
Was my beautiful Rosalie Lee. 


Swinburne was known, among American 
friends, to exercise the divine right of in- 
extinguishable laughter over such verses, 
scores of which he would repeat. The 
3ritish Museum was fabled to have a 
complete set of Chivers, which seemed to 
clench the singularity of the poet, inasmuch 
as hardly any of his countrymen possessed 
even a single volume of his works. Col- 
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From a daguerreotype. E aved on wood by T. Cole. Reprinted from ‘“‘ The Century " for May, 1880 
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lectors found them impossible to buy. 
Their titles were the most preservative part 
of them. “Eonchs of Ruby,” in particu- 
lar, was itself antiseptic against time. It 
fascinated the mind it alarmed, and was 
eagerly but vainly sought. A few stanzas 
and lines might be heard quoted in literary 
small talk; and persons of long memory or 
deep delvers in our Lilliputian history re- 
called the fact that Chivers and the friends 
of Chivers stoutly asserted that he was the 
original owner from whom Poe stole “ The 
Raven’’; but the thief, if theft there were, 
seemed in this case to have got safe off 
with the spoil. Mr. Benton, however, 
strikes beside the mark in saying, “The 
breadth of ‘his territory of renown among 
scholars is indicated by the fact that Pro- 
fessor Gierlow, a Danish author, wrote a 
beautiful poem” on his death. Gierlow 
was a teacher of language in a school at 
Macon, Georgia. 

Things stood at this pass, with Chivers 
there in the British Museum, at the last 
bubble of Lethe, when there came a change, 
and his name began to brighten and grow 
frequent again. The fame of Poe had 
magnetized it, and it gave out new radiant 
energy. Fresh editions of his rare volumes 
may now fairly be expected. The late 
W. M. Griswold, in his edition of his father’s 
correspondence, drew Chivers back from 
oblivion with a brief account, a letter to 
Poe, and a kindly word for his character. 
Joel Benton followed with a little sheaf of 
articles, “In the Poe Circle,” and resusci- 
tated the controversy as to who originated 
“The Raven”; incidentally he reprinted 
Chivers’s more extraordinary poems, and 
gave some from manuscript that had never 
seen light before. 

Professor Harrison, in his new edition 
of Poe, comes last. He publishes from the 
Griswold papers nearly all of Chivers’s 
letters to Poe, and in an appendix he ex- 
amines Chivers’s claims to be the precursor 
of Poe and decides with much absoluteness 
that Poe was the precursor of Chivers. 
These letters were in the hands of the 


1 Professor Harrison corrects this date as fol- 
lows : 

“On page 90 of this volume (1837) he ad- 
dresses a poem ‘ To my Precious Mother, on the 
anniversary of my Twenty-fifth Year,’ and sub- 
scribes it, ‘ Written at Philadelphia, October 18, 
1834.’ The copy of the volume before the 
writer has a different poem on page 90. On page 

LXV.—56 
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present writer when he edited the Gris- 
wold papers for this magazine, but in the 
absence of Poe’s answers it seemed need- 
less to give them at that time. The latter 
have now come to light, together with 
companion papers, having survived Sher- 
man’s march to the sea and other vicissi- 
tudes of the last half-century in their nook 
in Georgia; they afford further illustration 
of Poe’s character and career, and they 
also allow us to reconstruct somewhat 
more vividly the interesting figure of Chi- 
vers himself. 

Dr. Thomas Holley Chivers was born in 
Wilkes County, Georgia, at Digby Manor, 
near Washington, in 1807,! the eldest of 
seven children. His father, Robert Chivers, 
was a cotton-planter, rich in lands and 
slaves. His grandfather, Thomas H. Chi- 
vers, had emigrated from England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century and 
settled in Virginia, but afterward removed 
to Georgia. His mother, whose name was 
Digby, was of similar emigrant stock, her 
father having come from England and set- 
tled in Pennsylvania before finally trans- 
ferring the family to Georgia, where she 
married the poet’s father in 1806. He was 
religiously brought up, all the family being 
Baptists ; and, as appears from his verses, 
his childhood was happy, his domestic af- 
fections were warm and tender, and his love 
for his mother was devotional. He began 
to write verse early, and with some mas- 
tery of metrical form, to judge by the 
stanzas entitled “ Faith,” which belong to 
his twentieth year, and which he afterward 
described as “showing that the two angels, 
Love and Adoration, were the twin Sisters 
who went hand in hand with him through 
the Eden of his youth, gathering the purple 
Violets of Heaven.” He adopted medicine 
as a profession and studied at the Tran- 
sylvania University, where he took the 
doctor’s degree. He was, however, by his 
father’s kindness, independent of the neces- 
sity to practise, and he gave himself up to 
literary and especially poetical pursuits; 
later in life he was offered a chair of physi- 


89 there is a poem entitled ‘‘To my Mother” 
simply, and no date is subscribed. The phrase 
‘To my Precious Mother” occurs in the dedica- 
tion, Professor Harrison’s copy may belong to a 
different issue or have manuscript notes. In every 
case the year 1807 is the accepted family date, and 
occurs in a sketch of Chivers written apparently 
by himself late in life. 
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ology in the university at Atlanta, which 
he declined, and this was his nearest ap- 
proach to a medical or scientific career. 
While at the university he had continued 
to write verse, such as “ Georgia Waters,” 
and in 1834 he published a tragedy, “ Con- 
rad and Eudora,” at Philadelphia; he 
contributed the next year to the “ Southern 
Literary Messenger ” while Poe was editor ; 
and in 1837 he issued his first collection 
of verse, “ Nacoochee; or, The Beautiful 
Star, with Other Poems,” at New York. 
He spent much of his time at the North in 
these years, where he had a circle of rela- 
tives and friends, and to the end of his life 
he made long visits there and established 
connection with writers and scholars of 
distinction. It is interesting to record also 
that he was a painter as well as a poet, and 
that he added to his income as well as his 
versatility by inventing a machine for un- 
winding the fiber from silk cocoons. 
Itwas “ Nacoochee,” the volume of lyrics, 
which first attracted Poe’s public attention 
to Chivers; but at the age of thirty, when 
this appeared, Chivers had not developed 
those characteristics which constitute his 
originality. The ordinary critic would have 
found in the verses the metrical form of 
Moore and Coleridge, and perhaps little 
else at that time ; now other qualities would 
be more apparent. Though there is no rea- 
son to believe that he ever read the poetry 
of Blake, the Blakeish suggestion in his 
imagination and diction is occasionally 
startling; partly because he deals with 
scriptural allusion and the material ima- 
gery of the Bible, his mind having been fed 
on them, but also because of some similarity 
in his irregular force of conception and 
grandiloquent method. In the “Ode to 
the Mississippi’’ there are three lines that 
will serve as an illustration, describing the 
rivers flowing down to the great “ Father 


of Waters’’: 


Like soldiers enlisted for Freedom to fight! 

Who started their marching ere Adam was 
born, 

And never shall stop till Eternity’s morn. 


In the last stanza, too, there is a touch of 
the same quality and tone: 


We look on thy bosom, but cannot control 
The terror that strikes from the heart to the 
soul! 
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We know thee unique in the East or the West, 
Who look’st in a calm like a lion at rest! 
We give thee the praise—then adieu to the wild 
That brought forth a son called Eternity’s 
child. ' 


It is also a noticeable matter now that the 
new poet must have fed on that Philadel- 
phia reprint of Galignani’s edition of Keats, 
Shelley, and Coleridge in one large volume 
which first brought the immortal romantic 
fire to our coast and was for our grand- 
fathers a great altar of the Muse. It was a 
distinction for a new poet in 1837 to quote 
“Alastor” and “Rosalind and Helen”; 
and, in fact, Chivers was one of the first 
of Americans to be “Shelley-mad.” The 
enthusiasm did not mount to his poetry, 
but it filled the man. Still a third trait 
worth pointing out is the fact, disclosed by 
the preface, that he had the Orphic con- 
ception of the nature of poetry and the 
poet’s réle, though he had not yet reached 
that Orphic egotism which was to belong 
to him later. Evidently he had the sensi- 
bilities and intuitions that denote the poetic 
temperament, and he possessed instincts of 
meter and imagery. It is natural to find him 
soon that rare thing, a Southern transcen- 
dentalist, and soon also a Swedenborgian, 
and even an “associationist”’ at a later 
time. The son of a Southern slaveholder, 
a devotee of Shelley, a friend of Bostonian 
vagaries, Chivers had fallen on unlucky 
times; and as he grew older the unregu- 
lated elements in him gradually became 
most marked, till at last he became, not 
to speak it profanely, a kind of Southern 
Alcott. The story of his dealings with Poe 
is the thing of interest in his history, and 
it may now be completely told. 

In the summer of 1840 Poe was en- 
deavoring to start the “ Penn Magazine” 
in Philadelphia, and Chivers was among 
those whose support he sought as a writer 
for magazines and as a collector of sub- 
scriptions. Chivers acknowledged the 
receipt of the “Prospectus” and letter 
accompanying it, August 27, 1840, and 
promised his aid, but he found room to 
remonstrate against Poe’s “tomahawk” 
criticism and to advise a milder method. 
The “Penn Magazine” was abandoned, 
and the project lay quiescent during Poe’s 
editorship of “ Graham’s.” Chivers appears 
next to have heard from Poe by an ex- 
ample of that “tomahawk’’ style, which 
he had deprecated, applied to himself. In 
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the article “ Autography,” in “Graham’s” 
for December, 1841, Poe described Chi- 
vers in few lines: 

“Pr. Thomas Holley Chivers, of New 
York, is at the same time one of the best 
and one of the worst poets in America. 
His productions affect one as a wild 
dream—strange, incongruous, full of im- 
ages of more than arabesque monstros- 
ity, and snatches of sweet unsustained 
song. Even his worst nonsense (and some 
of it is horrible) has an indefinite charm of 
sentiment and melody. We can never be 
sure that there is avy meaning in his words 
—neither is there any meaning in many of 
our finest musical airs—but the effect is 
very similar in both. His figures of speech 
are metaphor run mad, and his grammar 
is often none at all. Yet there are as fine 
individual passages to be found in the 
poems of Dr. Chivers as in those of any 
poet whatsoever.” 

Chivers wrote in remonstrance against 
this, and a second time; and Poe replied, 
June 6, 1842, acknowledging the three 
unanswered letters and apologizing for the 
“ Autography ”’ squib: 

“T now deeply feel that I have wronged 
you by a hasty opinion. You will not 


suppose me insincere in saying that I 


look upon some .of your late pieces as 
the finest I have ever read. I allude es- 
pecially to your poem about Shelley, and 
the one of which the refrain is ‘She came 
from Heaven to tell me she was blest.’ 
Upon reading these compositions I felt 
the necessity of our being friends. Will 
you accept my proffer of friendship?” He 
goes on to say that he has resumed the 
project of the “ Penn Magazine” and is in 
search of a partner: “ As I have no money 
myself, it will be absolutely necessary that 
I procure a partner who has some pecu- 
niary means. I mention this to you, for it 
is not impossible that you yourself may have 
both the will and the ability to join me.” 

Chivers’s: father had died, and the es- 
tate was about to be divided, so it was 
quite possible that this offer might bear 
fruit; he was himself just going South to 
receive his portion, and he wrote a polite 
and cordial reply, July 12, 1842, in which 
he explained the situation, but made no 
promise with regard to the “ Penn Maga- 
zine” except that he would obtain sub- 
scribers for it. The progress of the affair 
is shown by Poe’s next letter. 
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POE TO CHIVERS 


Philadelphia Sep. 27, 1842. 

My DEaR SIR, Through some accident, I 
did not receive your letter of the 15th inst: 
until this morning, and now hasten to reply. 

Allow me, in the first place, to thank you 
sincerely for your kindness in procuring me 
the subscribers to the Penn Magazine. The 
four names sent will aid me most materially 
in this early stage of the proceedings. 

As yet I have taken no overt step in the 
measure, and have not even printed a Pro- 
spectus. As soon as I do this I will send you 
several. I do not wish to announce my posi- 
tive resumption of the original scheme until 
about the middle of October. Before that 
period I have reason to believe that I shall 
have received an appointment in the Phila- 
delphia Custom House, which will afford me 
a good salary and leave the greater portion of 
my time unemployed. With this appointment | 
to fall back upon, as a certain resource, I shall 
be enabled to start the Magazine without diffi- 
culty, provided I can make an arrangement 
with either a practical printer possessing a 
small office, or some one not a printer, with 
about $1000 at command. 

It would, of course, be better for the per- 
manent influence and success of the journal 
that I unite myself with a gentleman of educa- 
tion and similarity of thought and feeling. It 
was this consciousness which induced me to 
suggest the enterprise to yourself. I knew no 
one with whom I would more readily enter 
into association than yourself. 

I am not aware what are your political 
views. My own have reference to no one of 
the present parties; but it has been hinted to 
me that I will receive the most effectual patro- 
nage from Government for a journal which 
will admit occasional papers in support of the 
Administration. For Mr. Tyler personally, 
& as an honest statesman, I have the highest 
respect. Of the government patronage, upon 
the condition specifred, J am assured, and this 
alone will more than sustain the Magazine. 

The only real difficulty lies in the beginning 
—in the pecuniary means for getting out the 
two (or three) first numbers; after this all is 
sure, and a great triumph may, and indeed 
will be achieved. If you can command about 
$1000 and say that you will join me, I will 
write you fully as respects the details of the 
plan, or we can have an immediate interview. 

It would be proper to start with an edition 
of 1000 copies. For this number, the monthly 
expense, including paper (of the finest quality) 
composition, press-work & stitching will be 
about 180$. I calculate a// expenses at about 
$250—which is $3000 per annum—a very 
liberal estimate. 1000 copies at $5-—=500o$— 
leaving a nett profit of 2000, even supposing 
we have only 1000 subscribers. But I am sure 
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of beginning with at least 500, and make no 
doubt of obtaining 5000 before the expiration 
of the 2d year. A Magazine, such as I pro- 
pose, with 5000 subscribers will produce us 
each an income of some $10,000; and this you 
will acknowledge is a game worth playing. At 
the same time there is no earthly reason why 
such a Magazine may not, eventually, reach 
a circulation as great as that of “Graham’s ” 
at present—viz. 50,000. 

I repeat that it would give me the most 
sincere pleasure if you would make up your 
mind to join me. I am sure of our community 
of thought and feeling, and that we would ac- 
complish much. 

In regard to the poem on Harrison’s death 
[“The Mighty Dead ”], I regret to say that 
nothing can be done with the Philadelphia 
publishers. The truth is that the higher order 
of poetry is, and always will be, in this coun- 
try, unsaleable; but, even were it otherwise, 
the present state of the Copy-Right Laws will 
not warrant any publisher in purchasing an 
American book. The only condition, I am 
afraid, upon which the poem can be printed, 
is that you print it at your own expense. 

I will see Griswold and endeavor to get the 
smaller poems from him.! A precious fellow 
is he! 

Write as soon as you receive this & be- 
lieve me 

Yours most truly 
Edgar A. Poe. 


There was, however, to be no result from 
any of these plans of Poe. Chivers lost 
a little daughter, and went South for the 
burial. The following letter shows the real 
ground in his nature for those poems of 
bereavement which he wrote so broodingly, 
and by virtue of which something of his 
kinship with Poe existed. 


CHIVERS TO POE 
Augusta, Ga., Dec. 7th [1842] 

My DEarR SIR: You will doubtless be very 
much surprised to hear that I am so far from 
New York. When I wrote to you last, I told 
you that I would write on to my brother, the 
Administrator of my father’s estate, and ascer- 
tain when I could receive my part of the 
money. When I wrote to him I had no idea 
of coming to the South, but there is not a 
man in the world who can tell to-day what he 
will do to-morrow. Hope, with her snowy 
wings, soared, beckoning me away, up to the 
gates of heaven. My anticipations were then 
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as joyful—as my hopes were bright—every 
thing on the face of the earth appeared bright 
to me. Now my hope is dead—the beautiful 
saintly [illegible] dove which soared so high 
from the earth—luring my impatient soul to 
wander, delighted, from prospect to prospect 
—has been wounded in her midway flight to 
heaven by the keen icy arrows of Death! My 
anticipations are sorrowful—every thing in the 
round world is dark tome! The little tender 
innocent blue-eyed’ daughter of my heart—the 
soul of my own soul—the life of my own life 
—“my joy, my food, my all—the world ”—is 
dead ! 


‘* Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—O, never more! ” 


All that I can say now is in the divine lan- 
guage of Shelley: 


** Come, obscure Death, 
And wind me in thine all-embracing arms! 
Like a fond mother hide me in thy bosom, 
And rock me to [the] sleep from which none wake!” 


Never can I see another day of peace on 
earth! She was so healthy, so happy, so in- 
nocent, and so beautiful, that I did not believe 
that she could die. She was sick only two 
days—sick when I was not near to render her 
assistance! My God! there is a darkness 
gathering round my soul of the deepest sor- 
row, which the light of no future joy can ever 
illumine! No, the very joys of others make 
my sorrows more intolerable! Why did man 
come into the world to see so much sorrow? 
Why should he be the father of those who are 
to live only long enough to be interesting to 
him, and then to lose them? My little daugh- 
ter of three years old—my blue-eyed child— 
is gone! A precious being—my Angel-child 
—in whose seraphic soul such heavenly divine- 
ness dwelt, I did not think her of this world! 
Death has hushed her innocent prattle. In 
the deep [illegible] grave of the silence of her 
voice the music of the world is buried! My 
soul is so sorrowful for the loss of that sweet 
voice that it can never more listen to any other 
tones! Have you ever lost a child? If you 
ever have, then you can know what I mean 
when I tell you that I have lost the whole 
world—that there can be no more spring nor 
summer—but an endless winter cold and chilly 
to the heart! But whether you have ever lost 
one or not, I know you possess such fine feel- 
ings that you can sympathise with me. I have 


1 «* Alluding to his not having returned the Poems, —although requested so often—which he never 
did.”"— Chivers’s note. These poems are no doubt the same facsimiled from MS. in Mr. 
Benton’s ‘‘ In the Poe Circle,”? where the curious reader may find them. Mr. 

Benton must have derived them from the Griswold papers. 








brought her on to the south to have her buried 
by the side of my dear old mother whom I 
loved next to heaven—that is the reason why 
I have not written to you before this. What 
have you done with the “Penn Magazine”? 
When I received your last letter in regard to 
it, my little blue-eyed daughter sat upon my 
knee and smiled in my face while I read it. 
To read your letters, with my little child sit- 
ting on my knee, in regard to an enterprise 
in which we were to be partners, filled my 
heart with joyful anticipations. When I lay 
her tender body in the earth, I will then plant 
flowers upon her grave—such flowers as she 
loved—for she loved flowers beyond any child 
I ever knew—flowers that will last through all 
the winter.. Why may I not hope that her soul 
will come to me again? 
Yours 
Pte €, 
To E, A, Poe, Esq. N. Y. 


To this letter Chivers received no an- 
swer, apparently, nor to two letters written 
in 1843; but he was a persistent correspon- 
dent, and in the spring of 1844 made an- 
other attempt, asking whether the “ Penn 
Magazine” was abandoned, and saying 
that he would receive his part of his father’s 
estate in July and would be glad to join 
Poe in the enterprise, “ provided it would 
be to my interest to do so.” The rest of 
the letter, which is long and interesting, is 
given up to literary criticism and transcen- 
dentalism. Poe replied to this at once: 


POE TO CHIVERS 


New York July 10, 44. 

My DEAR FRIEND, Yours of June 15 was 
forwarded here to me on the 25th ult. Believe 
me, I am truly pleased to hear from you again. 
The two letters of which you Speak were re- 
ceived; but, in the hurry of mere business, I 
chanced to file them away among a package 
of letters endorsed “answered,” and thus it 
was that I failed to reply. For many months 
I have been haunted by the sentiment of some 
duty unperformed, but was unable to say 
what it was. 

Touching the “Penn Magazine,” or rather 
the “Stylus,” (for this is the title I should 
finally adopt)—I have by no means given up 
the intention of issuing it ; my views respecting 
it are only confirmed by time, and more inti- 
mate acquaintance with our literature, as well 
as with the business of Magazine publication. 
I am only “biding my time ”—awaiting means 
and an opportunity. Should you conclude to 
join me, we will not fail to make fame and 
fortune. When you feel ready to attempt the 
enterprise, you will find me here—at New 
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York—where I live, at present, in strict se- 
clusion, busied with books and ambitious 
thoughts, until the hour shall arrive when I 
may come forth with a certainty of success. 
A Magazine like Graham’s will never do. We 
must do something far better—but we will 
talk of these matters personally. When you 
come to New York, put a letter to my address 
in the P. Office, and we will thus find each 
other. 

I have been lately lecturing on “American 
Poetry” and have drawn profuse tears’ from 
large and intellectual audiences by the recital 
of your “Heavenly Vision’”—which I can 
never weary of repeating. 

You mistake me in supposing I dislike the 
transcendentalists—it is only the pretenders 
and sophists among them. My own faith is 
indeed my own. You will find it, somewhat 
detailed, in a forthcoming number of the “Co- 
lumbian Magazine,” published here. I have 
written for it an article headed “Mesmeric 
Revelation,” which see. It may be out in the 
August or September number. 

I disagree with you in what you say of man’s 
advance towards perfection. Man is now only 
more active, not wiser, nor more happy, than 
he was 6000 years ago. To say that we are 
better than our progenitors, is to make the 
foregone ages only the rudiment of the pres- 
ent & future ; whereas each individual man is 
the rudiment of a future material (7o0¢ spiritual) 
being. It were to suppose God unjust to sup- 
pose those who have died before us possessed 
of less advantage than ourselves. There is no 
such thing as spirituality. God is material. 
All things are material ; yet the matter of God 
has all the qualities which we attribute to 
Spirit: thus the difference is scarcely more 
than of words. There isa matter without par- 
ticles—of no atomic composition: this is God. 
It permeates and impels all things, and thus is 
all things in itself. Its agitation is the thought 
of God, and creates. Man and other beings 
(inhabitants of stars) are portions of this un- 
particled matter, individualised by being in- 
corporated in the ordinary or particled matter. 
Thus they exist rudimentally. Death is the 
painful metamorphosis. The worm becomes 
the butterfly—but the butterfly is still material 
—of a matter, however, which cannot be recog- 
nized by our rudimental organs. But for the 
necessity of the rudimental life, there would 
have been no stars—no worlds— nothing which 
we term material. These spots are the resi- 
dences of the rudimental things. At death, 
these, taking a new form, of a novel matter, 
pass everywhere, and act all things, by mere 
volition, and are cognizant of all secrets but 
the one—the nature of the volition of God— 
of the agitation of the unparticled matter. 

Write upon receipt of this—and do not af- 
front me by paying postage, or speaking of 
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these trivialities at all. There is nothing which 
gives me more sincere pleasure than the re- 
ceipt of your letters. 
Your friend most sincerely, 
E. A. Poe. 


The above letter is very like one written 
to Lowell, July 2, and both resemble the 
“Mesmeric Revelation” to which they 
refer. Chivers replied, much delighted 
with the turn the correspondence had 
taken, August 6, and again September 24, 
without receiving any further lucubration 
from Poe; but correspondence was now to 
be supplemented by personal acquaintance 
on the occasion of Chivers’s visit to New 
York in the next summer, 1845, where he 
brought out his third volume of verse, “The 
Lost Pleiad.” Chivers’saccount of his walks 
and talks with Poe is wild and rambling, 
but it is not lacking in vividness. He wrote 
out these reminiscences and impressions, 
after Poe’s death, for a life which he meant 
to publish in Poe’s defense. It is best to 
give them in his own words and order, 
with a gentle warning to the uninitiated 
reader that here is Chivers in his full Chi- 
veresqueness. 


CHIVERS’S REMINISCENCES OF POE 


PoOE’s temperament was bilious, nervous, 
sanguineous—but, upon first view, appeared 
to be bilious, sanguineous, nervous. His fore- 
head was broad—particularly in the region 
between the two lobes of the organ of Ideality 
—high—and receded gently, looking, from 
the peculiar conformation of his head, a good 
deal higher and broader than it really was. 
His hair was dark as a raven’s wing. So was 
his beard—which he always kept shaved. His 
form was slender, and by no means prepos- 
sessing—and appeared to me, in walking, to 
lean a little forward with a kind of meditative 
or Grecian bend. In dress he was remarkably 
neat and tidy, and, had his means permitted, 
he, no doubt, would have prided himself in 
his neatness. This was the result rather of his 
proficiency in the true knowledge of the Aes- 
thetics of dress, than [of] any foppish admira- 
tion which he might have entertained for what 
may be called finery. When I first became ac- 
quainted with him, he used to carry a crooked- 
headed hickory walking-cane in his hand 
whenever we went out to walk. As he did 
not have this cane the very first time that we 
went out together-—but purchased it immedi- 
ately afterwards—I presumed, at the time, that 
he had gotten it because I had one—as it was 
precisely like mine. This he flourished, as he 
walked, with considerable grace—particularly 
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so when compared with a man who had never 
been in the habit of carrying a Cane. 

His neck was rather long and slender, and 
made him appear, when sitting, rather taller 
than he really was. He, also, appeared when 
sitting, to have a gentle and rather graceful 
taper of the bust and shoulders upward. This 
was very peculiar. His eyes were of a neutral 
violet tint, rather inclining to hazel, and shone 
not with a dazzling or brilliant sparkle, but 
rather with a mildly subdued serenity of intel- 
lectual splendor—perhaps on account of the 
dark shadow cast upon them by the overhang- 
ing and rather impressive cloud of his Moon- 
like brow— giving them that soft celestial glow 
of soul which characterizes the loftiest enthu- 
siasm. Their lashes were long, dark and silken, 
hanging over them like willows naping [?] by 
the moon—Lake—or cumuli of chaos over 
the God-suffused waters of the Eternal Wells. 
When the Heaven of his brow was free from 
clouds—+which appeared always to be the case 
when his soul was not racked either by the 
thoughts of his poverty, or the remembrance 
of the manifold insults he had received from 
anonymous Correspondents, who pestered him 
from envy of his genius and his uncompromis- 
ing hostility to the basest ignorance—the in- 
tellectual placidity of his mildly becoming eyes 
was beautiful. 

His mouth was like Apollo’s Bow unbent 
and, in the natural curve, said sorrow, with 
imagination, but, when wreathed into smiles 
by any cheering inflorescence of his soul—dis- 
closing a set of ivory teeth as evenly set as the 
Opal walls of Eden—was absolutely captivat- 
ing and beautiful. So remarkably pleasing 
was this transition from sadness to sunshiny 
gladness of hilarity, that I now seem to see 
him smiling before me—lighting up the dim 
vistas of my memory as the rain-fraught light- 
ning does the darkness of a Summer night. 
But there was this peculiarity about his smile, 
which I do not remember ever to have seen in 
any other person, namely, that it did not ap- 
pear to be the result of g/adness of heart alto- 
gether—nor gladness mixed with sorrow—but 
a pleasing satire—a smiling review of all that 
had just been said by him—like the triumphant 
world-renovating laughter of the weeping Hea- 
vens—expressive of that beautiful Apollonian 
disdain which seemed to say, “ What you ‘see 
through a glass darkly, I behold through 
the couched eye of an illuminated Seer.” Not 
only did he look this, but he felt it—felt it 
with all his inmost soul. It was, in the truest 
acceptation of the term, a smile of Genius. 
Were I now called upon from the bottom of 
my heart, to give a faithful exhibition of this 
man’s real nature, I would say that he was the 
Incarnation of the Greek Prometheus chained 
to the Mount Caucasus of demi-civilized Hu- 
manity, with the black Vulture of Envy, feed- 











ing on-his self-replenished heart; while upon 
his trembling lips sat enthroned the most elo- 
quent persuasion alternating with the bitterest, 
triumphant and God-like Scorn. This is my 
candid opinion of the man—for there was not 
a single day in [the] year that he did not re- 
ceive, through the Post anonymous letters 
from cowardly villains which so harrowed up 
his feelings that he, at length, was driven to 
the firm belief that the whole world of Hu- 
manity was nothing less than the veritable 
Devil himself tormenting him here in earth 
for nothing. Where is there a Literary man 
who has not experienced the same thing? To 
these things he made himself amenable by 
writing Criticisms with his own name attached 
to them—which any other man would have 
done. But he had not the fortitude to resist— 
to treat with utter contempt these cowardly 
attacks—but visited upon all men the iniqui- 
ties only of a few. He was, no doubt, firmly 
convinced, in his own mind, that the meanest 
thing under Heaven is the scoundrel who will 
write from the base and cowardly feeling of 
envy, to his superior, an anonymous and abu- 
sive letter. Hell is too good for such a beast. 

His arms and hands were slender, and ta- 
pered very gracefully and gently, down to the 
ends of his fingers, which were very tender, 
gentlemanly, and lady-like. In fact, his hands 
were truly remarkable for their roseate softness 
and lily-white, feminine delicacy. You could 
have judged of his nobility by his hands. 

His face was rather oval—tapering in its 
contour rather suddenly to the chin, which 
was very classical—and, especially when he 
smiled, really handsome. His countenance was 
tropical in its aspect—precisely the reverse of 
his heart, which, like the fountains of Solomon, 
had long been kept sealed up, as something 
sacred, from the vulgar gaze of the world— 
his face, whenever he wrote long at any one 
time, putting on a sickly, sallow, and rather 
pallid hue—but never to such an extent as 
[to] indicate indisposition. His digestion was 
always good—which is prima facie evidence 
that he was never a student. 

His dress was always remarkably neat for 
one in his circumstances. But I do not believe 
that it would have done for him to have had 
money. He was ruined in his youth. His Col- 
lege-life in Virginia was the cause of all his 
after-inebriation. That was the infernal whirl- 
pool into which was driven the beautiful milk- 
white Ship of his soul, never to be reclaimed. 
Is it not one of the most remarkable things in 
the world, that any man of his abilities should 
have been so amenable to the dictations of 
others ? 


The time when Chivers met Poe was the 
summer of 1845, during which Poe drank a 
good deal, and it is undesirable to publish 
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the first reminiscences in detail. They con- 
tain an account of his meeting Poe in Nas- 
sau street, New York, in an intoxicated 
condition. Chivers went home with him, 
and narrates the incidents of the walk, 
chief of which was an encounter with 
Lewis Gaylord Clark, editor of the “ Knick- 
erbocker Magazine,” whom Poe threatened 
to attack; but Clark, seeing. how matters 
stood, bowed himself out of the way. Chi- 
vers gives a detailed account of Poe’s re- 
ception by Mrs. Clemm. The reminis- 
cences continue from this point: 


The next day when I called to see him, he 
was not to be found. On the next, when I 
called, he was in bed pretending to be sick, but 
with nothing in the world the matter with him 
—his sole object for lying there being to avoid 
the delivering of the Poem which he had 
promised—for he was reading Macaulay’s 
Miscellanies. 1 then hired a carriage, and 
took him outtoride. .. . 

The next day, about half past three o’clock, 
as I was going up to see him again, I met him 
drest in his finest clothes, going down towards 
the Broadway Journal Office. As soon as he 
saw me, he put his hand in his vest-pocket, 
and drawing out a piece of paper, unfolded it 
and read it to me. It was an advertisement 
which he said he was going to have published 
in the B. /., announcing to the Public that the 
partnership, formerly existing between him 
and Mr. Charles F. Briggs, was then dissolved. 
On asking my opinion about the insertion of 
it, I told him I would do no such thing. He 
followed my advice. He was then on his way 
to Providence—had not a dollar in the world 
—borrowed ten from me—requesting me at 
the same time not to let his wife or Mrs. Clemm 
know anything about his going—and left me. 
Some lady, he said, had written to him to come 
on there, and he was obliged to go, but would 
return again the next day. He came back the 
next day, as he had promised. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of Mr. 
Poe was, his perfect abandon—boyishness in- 
difference—not only in regard to the opinions 
of others, but ane uncompromising indepen- 
dence of spirit, which seemed to say that he was 
not only obnoxious to the prejudices of every- 
body, or [but(?)] possessed, within his own 
soul, such a self-consciousness of his own merit 
as would insure their respect. Yet no man liv- 
ing loved the praises of others better than he did 

—for I remember that whenever I happened 
to communicate to him any thing touching 
his abilities as a writer, his bosom would heave 
like the troubled sea. 

His voice was soft, mellow, melodious, and 

rather more flexible than powerful. It was as 
musical as Apollo’s Lute, and as plaintive in 
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its utterances of his Memnonian Mysteries, as 
the prismy-lipped Shell when murmuring of 
its never-tiring reminiscences of the ever- 
sounding Sea. When he read Poetry, his voice 
rolled over the rhythm of the verses like silver 
notes over golden sands—rather monotonously 
and flute-like—so that, it may be said here, 
that he rather can¢ilated than read. He made 
use of but very little Art in his recitations— 
never uttering any declamatory tones, or using 
the lowest Theatrical emphasis, but the most 
modest, chaste and delicate delivery. From 
this it must be evident to every one that his 
Readings were not very effective ; and such is 
the very fact. His reading of Lyrical Poetry 
was certainly very melodious and beautiful, 
but he lacked that well-attuned power of modu- 
lation in accent, emphasis and cadence, neces- 
sary to make either an Epic or Dramatic writing 
effective. 

The periodical frowns which darkened this 
noble man’s brow, told too eloquently how 
much he had suffered—as much perhaps, 
from his own lofty nature, which lifted him 
too far above the common sphere of poetical 
[practical (?)] and calculating Humanity—as 
from any real ill-will in the minds of other men. 
His Heaven-aspiring soul, weary-laden with a 
heavy inspiration, set forever in his body look- 
ing like an Angel exiled from Heaven through 
his shadowy eyes. He was an enthusiast, in the 
loftiest sense of the term—forever pluming his 
Eagle wings for Angel-flights into the pure 
empyrean of Poetry. His talk was not only 
truly Coleridgian— graphically melodious— 
his manner being amply Sydnean, but tran- 
scendentally eloquent—much better than the 
very best of his prose writings—partaking, in 
a great measure, of the subtle and golden 
spirit of his unwritten Ideals. Poising his soul, 
as on Angel’s wings, into the sacred Adytum 
of all Beauty, his face would become suffused 
with the radiant glow of the inspiration which 
descended upon him, like light from Heaven, 
until all the world became to his hearer, as well 
as to himself, for the moment at least, the 
reality of the Ideal Elysium which his genius 
was then painting. But his eloquence was 
artistical rather than passionate. His soul was 
a living Vatican, wherein was stored away all 
the Greek cold, marble forms of Beauty which 
were the studied creations of his proficiency 
in the abstract potency of consummate Art, 
rather than the spontaneous offsprings of a 
heart inspired by the pure motive of Love. 
His home was a Dream Land, peopled with 
Ghosts, Ghouls, Vampyres, and the glorified 
spirits of the unapproachable dead—for whose 
eternal communion his soul panted with an 
irresistible yearning as truly as the night-long 
vigils of the patient Moon. Nor did the tradi- 
tional darkness of the grave have any terror 
for him—for he longed to embrace Death with 
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all the fervor of a faithful lover for his -mis- 
tress. What to other men appeared to be total 
darkness, was to him light from Heaven. The 
truth is he was tired of the world, and Hell 
itself would have been a better place for him 
than the society of heartless men. He had long 
before ceased to believe in men,—and women, 
tortured as he was by doubtful misgivings, had 
but very few charms for him. He had sung 
his last song here on earth, and was now ready 
to rush out of time into the only Solace of his 
soul—the arms of Eternity. Maddened by the 
irreverence of the world—demanding that rev- 
erence which he thought was due to his 
genius—like a wild Indian goaded by his pur- 
suers over the tumultuous cataract into the 
boiling abysm below—he plunged headlong 
down—down—down— into the surging vortex 
of the everlasting darkness of death—never to 
walk the earth again! 

Thus lived—thus died—thus passed away 
from the world the divine spirit of Edgar A. 
Poe. But he who had reaped only poverty, here 
in this world, now that he is gone to his re- 
ward in Heaven, shall reap a golden Harvest 
of ripe praises not only from men in time, but 
from the Angels in Eternity. 

We drink ambrosia out of the Cupof the gods 
in contemplating the life of that man—whose 
power commensurate with his greatness shall 
grow on, widening with the Ages, like some 
great immortal Moon whose fulness shall never 
become fully full. 


It was plainly during the first week of 
their acquaintance that the following con- 
versations took place, on the occasion of 
Chivers’s calling upon Poe when he was 
confined to the house. The account begins 
abruptly. 


CHIVERS’S CONVERSATIONS WITH POE 


“WuaAT do you think of the present Pantheon 
of English Poets?” asked I. 

“T consider Tennyson not only the greatest 
Poet in England, at present, but the greatest 
one, in many senses, that England, or any 
other Country, ever produced,” answered he. 
“Horne, perhaps, is next. The rest are not 
worth naming.” 

“But you have left out Thomas Lovel[]] 
Beddoes!” said I. 

“Yes, I had forgotten him,” replied he. 
“He has written some very fine Dramatic 
Poems. You know my opinion of Miss Ros- 
setti [Barrett (?)], as you have read my Criti- 
cisms on the Drama of Exile in the Broadway 
Journal. She stands; as a Poet, when compared 
with the male Poets of England, midway be- 
tween Shelley and Tennyson— promising more 
of the Shelleyan abandon than_the truly Ten- 














nysonian Poetic sense—but: infinitely above 
any female that England ever produced—or, in 
fact, any other Country. Speaking of Horne, 
reminds me of the two copies of Orion which 
he sent me by the last Steamer from Eng- 
land.” Reaching his hand over towards the 
left side of the bed, he took up two pamphlets 
in twelve mo. form and handed them to me. 
Gn looking over the title-page I saw that it 
was Orion, an Epic Poem in three Books, by 
R. H. Horne. On the back of one of them was 
an address “to E. A. Poe,” in Horne’s own 
hand writing. On the other volume, with a 
change of the title as would suit the Edition 
which he requested Poe to have brought out 
in New York. This he presented tome. The 
other he kept himself, because, as he then said 
himself, it contained the address in Horne’s 
own hand writing. I then asked him if it was 
his intention to bring out a new Edition in 
New York? He then said: 

“T have taken this book to every reputable 
Publisher in this City, and not one of them is 
willing to take upon himself the responsibility 
of the publication. Here is a work which is, 
at least, five hundred years in advance of the 
Age, and yet I cannot get a publisher for it 
in America, but if it were a book of romance, 
full of absurd improbabilities, bad grammar, 
and wanting in every other thing necessary to 
make it a book at all, I could find a Pub- 
lisher at every corner. But here is a work 
superior even to Milton’s Paradise Lost, which 
I do not expect ever to see published in Amer- 
ica. There is not a Publisher in America, that 
deserves the name even of Bookseller.” 

I then recited to him the following beautiful 
passage from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 


“Drink! be the . . 
your veins, 
The soul of joy, ye ever-living Gods! 
Till exultation burst in one wide voice, 
Like music from Elysian winds!” 


. [nectar] circling through 


Turning over in the bed and, opening his 
large, mildly-beaming hazel eyes, he looked 
me full in the face with a suspiciously appre- 
hensive awelike stare, the reason of which I 
was unable to understand until after the lapse 
of five years—when it was proven to me that 
the reason why he did so was, because he 
supposed I had quoted the passage in order to 
tantalize him for his periodical inebriation. 

Then locking the forefinger of his right 
hand into the little one of his left—his mild 
hazel eyes beaming with the heavenly light 
of the inspiration of the [illegible] which then 
descended upon him—while his mellow shrill- 
like voice rolled over his lips like the soft tones 
of an olian Harp when the music that has 
been sleeping in its strings is awakened by the 
Breezes of Eden laden with sweet Spices from 
the Mountains of the Lord—his soul ascended 
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on the -Dove-like wings of rapt enthusiasm 
into the highest thoughts [illegible] Heaven 
of Beauty—scattering down from the luminous 
wake of his soaring the manna-dews of an 
everlasting eloquence. 

Not long after this—even while we were 
talking about the state of his health—his wife 
entered the room, to whom he very politely 
introduced me. Presently Mrs. Clemm, his 
mother-in-law, came in, to whom he also in- 
troduced me. I was very much pleased with 
his wife. She appeared to me to be a very 
tender-hearted and affectionate woman—par- 
ticularly so to him—whom she addressed with 
the endearing appellation of Wy Dear/ But 
she was not a healthy woman, as I perceived 
after a little acquaintance with her—as, at 
irregular intervals—even while we were talk- 
ing—she was attacked with a terrible paroxysm 
of coughing whose spasmodic convulsions 
seemed to me almost to rend asunder her very 
body. This was so severe at times as to threaten 
her with strangulation. I then asked him if 
Mrs. Poe had been longill? He replied, “Yes, 
she has always been sick, never having been 
well since I first knew her!” 

“Has she caught cold? or [is] it a consump- 
tion under which she is laboring?” I then 
asked. 

“No —it is not a cold—Dr. Mitchell of Phila- 
delphia, says that she has the Bronchitis. She 
ruptured a blood vessel while singing, in Phila- 
delphia, and had never been well since. Do 
you know Dr. Mitchell? He is a Poet.” 

I then said, “No, I am not acquainted with 
him; but have often seen his pieces in the 
papers.” 

Mrs. Poe then got up and left the room— 
Mrs. Clemm, her mother, following her. Pres- 
ently she returned with a glass of Lemonade, 
which she handed tome. Then turning to Poe, 
she asked, My dear! will you have a glass? 

“No—I do not want any at present,” said 
he, with an indifferent [illegible] on the pillow 
of his head. 

Handing her the empty glass, she then left 
the room. Poe then turning to me, said “I 
have long wished to see [you] upon a subject 
in which I am vitally-interested. It isthe pub- 
lication of a Magazine about which I wrote 
you first from Philadelphia, to be called 7ke 
Stylus. When I first wrote you from Phila- 
delphia in the letter containing the Prospectus, 
it was my intention then to call it Zhe Penn 
Magazine ; but after having received your 
letter in which you suggested that such a title 
would render it too local, I then came to the 
conclusion to give it the name of the Pen with 
which the Greeks used to write, called 7he 
Stylus. This would not only be more signifi- 
cant, but determine in some sense—in fact, as 
far as any title whatsoever could—the precise 
nature of the work.” 
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By this time Mrs. Poe had returned into the 
room again with her bonnet on. 

Turning to her, he then said, “My Dear, 
hand me the bundle of letters there in the 
Bureau Drawer touching upon the publication 
of Zhe Stylus.” 

She then went to the Bureau, took out a 
large bundle of letters—perhaps a hundred— 
and laid them down on a small table near the 
window where I was sitting. Then passing 
around the bed towards the door, she said: 
“My Dear, I am going out with mother to 
take a small walk. I think it will do me good.” 

“Very well,” said he, then turning towards 
me—“I am very willing. But you had, per- 
haps, better not walk too far. You know that 
Dr. Mitchell said too much exercise was not 
good for you.” 

She then said, while adjusting her bonnet- 
strings, “ Shall I tell the Servant Girl should any 
persons call to see you, not to admit them?” 

“Yes, tell her to tell them that I am sick 
and cannot see them,” said he. 

She then left the room. 

“If you will glance at those letters there,” 
said he to me, “you will perceive in what 
estimation my proposal to publish Zhe Stylus 
is held [by] the most influential men in the 
Union. But those are not the tenth part of 
what I have received during the present year. 
I have many strong friends in the South and 
West who have promised me their aid in the 
procuring of subscribers. If you will open 
that letter which you now hold in your hand 
you will perceive that Mr. John Tomlin of 
Jackson, Tennessee, who has written some 
pretty little things, has already obtained me 
thirty good paying subscribers. This, you will 
perceive, is strong evidence in favor of our 
establishing the Magazine immediately.” 

I then asked him in what form it should be 
published. 

“Just hand me that book yonder on the 
Bureau,” said he, “and I will show you.” 

I got up and handed it to him. 

“This,” said he, “is part of a fine London 
Edition of The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, translated by Lane? It is beautifully 
printed—in just such a style as we ought to 
get up the Magazine. I saw it at Wiley & 
Putnam’s Book Store, and bought it on pur- 
pose to show to you.” 

I then asked him how many papers ought 
each Number to contain. 

He then said, “About the Number of Col- 
ton’s Whig Review—but no less. If you say 
that you will join me, I will publish a new 
Prospectus in which I will announce ourselves 
to the Public as the Editors. But as I am not 


very well at present, we will talk more about 
it at our leisure. But if we intend to do any- 
thing, we ought to go to work immediately — 
for there is no time to be lost.” 
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I then told him that I would be ready to 
join him by the first of January, 1846. 

“Did you ever see Lowell?” asked he. 

“No, I never did,” was my reply. 

“He called to see me the other day,” said 
he; “but I was very much disappointed in his 
appearance as an intellectual man. He was 
not half the noble-looking person that I ex- 
pected to see.” 

I then told him that I could not but wonder at 
his expecting to see any thing great in Lowell 
—when he had never given a single indication 
in any of his writings of any thing that even 
resembled a great man. 

“He has written some fine things. Have 
you seen my Criticism on his Rosaline? ” 

“Yes,” said I, “I have.” 

“Well, do you not consider that a fine 
Poem?” asked he. , 

“In some respects it may be called a fine 
Poem,” said 1; “but in many others it is any 
thing but a Lyric of the highest order.” 

“Do you not consider my Criticism a just 
one?” asked he. 

“No, I do not,” answered I—“inasmuch as 
you have over-praised him.” 

“In what respect do you consider that I have 
over-praised him?” asked he.- 

“In every possible one,” answered I. “You 
have pronounced it one of the finest Poems 
ever written by any American; when it is as 
palpable a plagiarism as was ever palmed off 
by arrogant mental mediocrity upon a too 
credulous Public.” 

“In what sense do you consider it a plagi- 
arism?” asked he. 

“In every sense that can constitute it a 
Poem,” J answered. “Not only in the rhythm 
but also the rhyming consonations. In fact, it 
is a plagiarism in the very chime of it. I grant 
you it is the best thing that he ever wrote; 
but in doing this, I only show you how poor 
every thing else that he has written is.” 

He then looked sad and remained taciturn 
for some time. “How do you like Shelley?” 
asked he, a little piqued. 

“TI consider him one of the greatest Poets 
that ever lived,” I answered him. “His Cenci 
I consider not. inferiour, as a true Dramatic 
Poem, to the very best of Shakespeare’s plays. 
In fact, in some senses it is superiour to any 
thing that Shakespeare ever wrote.” 

“In passion he was supreme, but it was an 
unfettered enthusiasm ungoverned by the 
amenities of Art,” answered he. 

“But it was the clairvoyant fortuitousness 
of intuition,” answered I. “Like St. John on 
the Island of Patmos he beheld his celestial 
Visions of the coming of the New Jerusalem 
of Man with the couched eyes of one of God’s 
holiest Prophets.” 

“His principal forte was powerful abandon 
of rhythmical conception,” answered he. “But 














he lacked just that Tennysonian Art necessary 
to the creation of a perfect Poem. You are 
mistaken in supposing that passion is the 
primum mobile of the true Poet, for it is just 
the reverse. A pure Poem proper is one that 
is wholly destitute of a particle of passion.”’ 

“Then you admire Tennyson?” asked I. 

“Yes, I consider him one of the greatest 
Poets that ever lived,” answered he. 

“My God! Poe! how can you say that?” 
asked I, in surprise. “Why, his Poems are as 
effeminate as a phlegmatic fat baby. He is 
the most perfectly Greek-statuesque, if you 
please, in his conceptions of any man that has 
ever lived since the days of Pericles.” 

“This is just what constitutes him one of 
the greatest geniuses that ever lived,” an- 
swered he. “Passion has nothing to do with 
pure Poetry; for every drop of passion that 
you infuse into any Poem just so far do you 
materialize, deteriorate and render it no Poem. 
A pure Poem is arhythmical creation of Beauty 
wholly destitute of every thing but that which 
constitutes purity, namely, etheristity.” 

“Well, but this would not only bring you in 
conflict with the time-honored opinions of the 
world, but be the establishing of a new mode 
of Criticism among the Nations,” said I. 

“True, but that does not give me a mo- 
ment’s concern,” answered he, with an im- 


perial self-consciousness of hisown importance, * 


as well as the perfect knowledge of the purity 
of the truth, that he had just spoken. 

“If what you say be true, then two-thirds of 
every thing that Shakespeare ever wrote is 
absolutely good for nothing,” said I. 

“Certainly it is good for nothing. Nothing 
is good for any thing except that which con- 
tains within itself the essence of its own vi- 
tality,” answered he. “Otherwise it is mortal 
and ought to die.” 

“Then if this be the case,—if all the Poeti- 
cal works in the world were pruned of their 
excrescences,—there would be very little real 
Poetry left,” answered I. 

“Very little, indeed; but just enough to 
show that what I say of Poetry is true.” 

“Then Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Montgomery,.Southey and many other world- 
renowned Sons of Song would fare badly.” 

“But no worse than they deserve,” an- 
swered he, very peremptorily. 

“What do you think of Keats?” asked I. 

“He was the greatest of any of the English 
Poets of the same age, if not at any age,” an- 
swered he, with the air of a man who was not 
only conscious of his own consummate ability, 
but who had, long before, deliberately formed 
his opinions. “He was far in advance of the 
best of them, with the exception of Shelley, in 
the study of his themes. His principal fault is 
the grotesqueness of his abandon.” 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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“What do you think of Bryant?” asked I. 

“T hold the policy—or shall I call it polite- 
ness—to speak in noticing Bryant’s Poems, 
respectfully —or, perhaps, I should here, too, 
qualify my expression by saying flatteringly 
of the private opinions of Literary circles. But 
did you not know—does not every true Critic 
know—that Mr. Bryant himself does not know 
in what true Poetry consists, that it is eternally 
impossible these Private Circles should. But 
would any honest man—would any man but 
one who is an arrant coward—morally as well 
as physically—withhold his conscientious 
opinions of the merits of any book merely be- 
cause they would come in conflict with the 
preconcerted opinions of the world? Certainly 
not. Then why should any man hesitate to 
say, most positively, that these before-men- 
tioned Private Circles know nothing at all 
about the matter? They do not write Poetry 
—nor do they Criticisé it—then how can they 
know any thing about it? If Mr. Bryant him- 
self does not know what it is, how can his ad- 
mirers? Has it come to this, that the Critic 
knows more than the Artist? It has always 
heretofore been the belief that the Artist was 
the Mother of the Critic. 

“That Mr. Bryant does not know, is proven 
by this incontrovertible fact, that he has 
never written the highest order of Poetry. Of 
what moment is it with any true Critic that 
any man, or any number of unpoetical men, 
should admire Bryant? No momentatall. It 
only proves that the Poet whom they admire, 
has something in him worthy of admiration 
—that is all. But this only proves that they 
are incompetent to judge of the highest order 
of Poetry, inasmuch as the individual whom 
they admire, cannot write it. Yet, this is the 
sum total of all that has ever been, or ever 
will be, said about the opinions of Private 
Circles. 

“Everybody pretends he knows something 
—particularly about Poetry. You cannot meet 
with azy man who will not tell you something 
about what he dikes or what he dislikes. Many 
men whom I have met in my life, have inti- 
mated to me that what ‘hey Ziked in music was 
far in advance of any thing that was ever con- 
ceived of by any of the Italian Composers. 
Others, again, have given preference to the 
Ethiopian Melodies. I once knew a man who 
swore that Say in the Wildwoods was far 
above any thing that Ole Bull could compose. 
I also once met with a lady who could not see 
any beauty at all in the Italian music. So the 
world wags. But who will be deterred from 
telling the truth on account of such people? 
Nobody in his senses. I verily believe that 
there are people in this world who, if they had 
nothing better to do, would absolutely fall in 
love with the Devil.” 
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THE TEARS OF HARLEQUIN 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


‘TO you he gave his laughter and his jest, 
His words that of all words were merriest, 
His glad, mad moments when the lights flared high 
And his wild song outshrilled the plaudit’s din. 
For you that memory, but happier I— 
I, who have known the tears of Harlequin. 


Not mine those moments when the roses lay 
Like red spilled wine on his triumphant way, 
And shouts acclaimed him through the music’s beat 
Above the voice of flute and violin. 
But I have known his hour of sore defeat— 
I—I have known the tears of Harlequin. 


Light kisses and light words, they were not mine— 
Poor perquisites of many a Columbine 
Bought with his laughter, flattered by his jest; 
But when despair broke through the painted grin, 
His tortured face has fallen on my breast— 
I—I have known the tears of Harlequin. 





You weep for him, who look upon him dead, 
That joy and jest and merriment are fled ; 
You weep for him, what time my eyes are dry, 
Knowing what peace a weary soul may win 
Stifled by too much masking—even I— 
I, who have known the tears of Harlequin. 
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THE CONSUL CAME 


TO PEKING 


BY ABIGAIL H. FITCH 


WITH PICTURES BY SYDNEY ADAMSON 


PART I 


I 


N RS. WABS was sipping tea in the 
1¥i drawing-room of the United States 
legation. Mrs. Wabs explained herself 
when she married Mr. Wabs. Of Mr. Wabs 
and his kind no explanation has been 
found, except that of being a product in- 
digenous to American soil. He was consul 
at one of the Chinese ports, and had taken 
a leave in order that he and his wife could 
visit the Great Wall. They had arrived the 
previous day, and in the absence of any 
hotels in Peking were entertained by Mr. 
Danford at the legation. 

“Yes, sir,” he was saying to the minister 
as the two entered the sitting-room—“ yes, 
sir; Dr. Johnson once remarked that the 
man whose grandfather had seen the Great 
Wall of China deserved to be knighted. 
You have heard of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
sir?” he inquired. 

Mr. Danford said he had. 

“He was a great man, sir,” continued 
Mr. Wabs, ignoring the reply, “a philoso- 
pher, a writer, a rhetorician. He wrote the 
dictionary bearing his name, also a most 
instructive book entitled the ‘Rambler,’ 


and edited a paper of considerable merit 
called ‘ Rasselas.’”’ 

The minister suggested that Mr. Wabs 
had confused the names. Mr. Wabs 
thought not. 

“ Besides, whether he called his paper 
‘Rasselas’ or ‘Rambler’ cuts no figure— 
the main point is that Dr. Johnson wrote 
them both. Now, as I was saying to Mrs. 
Wabs, it would never do to leave China 
without seeing the Great Wall signalized by 
the great Johnson.” 

A sudden thought struck him: “Why 
not join forces and take the trip with us ?” 

There were some things that Mr. Dan- 
ford would never dream of doing; to sub- 
mit voluntarily to the uninterrupted society 
of Mr. Wabs was one of them. 

He told the consul he should have to 
forgo the pleasure of accompanying him 
to the wall, as stress of business prevented 
his leaving the legation just then. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wabs, rising, “ guess 
I ‘ll go and pay my respects to Caton.” 
Sir Arthur Caton was the British ambassa- 
dor to China. “Mrs. Wabs, you might as 
well come, too, and call on his lady,” he 
added. 
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When they had gone, the minister turned 
to his daughter. 

“How long do these people expect to 
stay here?” he demanded. 

“Till they can find a reliable boy who 
is familiar with the country they must 
travel through.” 

“Then they can leave to-morrow, for I 
will lend them my head boy Foo-ling. I 
hope,” he added after a pause, “that he 
won’t lose them on the way ; but if he does, 
I ’ll increase his wages.” 

Betty broke into a laugh. “What has 
taken possession of you to-day?” she 
asked. 

“The Wabses,” 
gloomily. 
much!” 

“It is a fault of commonplace people,” 
said the girl, sententiously. 

Mrs. Wabs swept in again. 

“Lady Caton was just setting out for a 
ride,” she explained, “so I returned to 
chat with you.” 

Here and there through the heavy coat- 
ing of powder on her face her skin showed 
greasily, as though crying for the soap it 
never felt, for Mrs. Wabs thought soap was 
bad for the complexion. Her manners had 
none of the loud brusqueness which dis- 
tinguished her husband’s; they were as 
palpably artificial as the epistolary pro- 
ductions in a letter manual, without, how- 
ever, being as correct. “ Lady Caton,” she 
continued, “insisted upon Mr. Wabs and 
myself going to her dance to-night, al- 
though I told her I had come to Peking 
quite unprepared in the matter of evening 
dresses.” A trunk filled with ball-gowns 
was in Mrs. Wabs’s room. “ Will you also 


replied the minister, 
“Tf they only would n’t talk so 


be there ?” she asked, turning to the min- 
ister. 
“Yes; my daughter and I dine with 


them to-night.” 

“Then I will save a dance for you,” 
said archly. 

Mr. Danford bowed his gratitude, and, 
excusing himself, left the room. 

The prompt instinct to escape mediocrity 
often made him appear unsociable. 

As he stepped into his study, he quoted 
softly : 

“La terre est couverte de gens qui ne 
méritent pas qu’on leur parle.” Mr. Dan- 
ford was fond of his Voltaire. 

Mrs. Wabs settled herself down to the 
enjoyment of more tea and talk. 


she 
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“Such delightful society you have in 
Peking, Miss Danford. No shopkeepers, 
no clerks’’—she pronounced it “clarks.” 
“Tt is so refined, so récharché, n'est paws ?” 
This was the limit of Mrs. Wabs’s French, 
a fact deplored by some of her acquain- 
tances. 

“Of course where we are,” she con- 
tinued, “society is mixed. It is so in all 
seaport towns over here; where there are 
tradespeople, it is bound to be so. I told 
Mr. Wabs when we first came to China 
that we must make up our minds to submit 
to it; that we probably would not move in 
the same social sphere our home life had 
accustomed us to.” 

And they did not. Mr. Wabs as ac- 
credited representative of a great country 
was received in homes, many of them 

“tradespeople’s,” where Mr. Wabs the 
plain American citizen would have found 
it difficult, not to say impossible, to pro- 
cure admission. 

A vulgar woman is never so offensive as 
a vulgar man, and Mrs. Wabs came to be 
regarded more tolerantly by the foreigners 
in the port than her husband ever was. 
“My dear,” one lady had said of her to 
another, “she will improve; that is, as far 
as a woman can improve who puts perfume 
on her handkerchief and calls her hus- 
band ‘Mr.’”’ 

Mrs. Wabs had a florid style of good 
looks combined with a talent for serving 
dainty suppers; the two together procured 
her a certain popularity among the men, 
as well as a special cavalier, a well-fed 
young Englishman, who found her affec- 
tations amusing and her table good. Once 
when Mr. Wabs questioned the propriety 
of his fair spouse appearing everywhere 
accompanied by this young fellow, she 
silenced him with the assurance that such 
was the custom in good society, and she 
hoped she knew how to maintain her posi- 
tion as a woman of fashion. Mr. Wabs 
was satisfied, and his vanity found food in 
Mrs. Wabs’s social successes. 

“It is very gay here, is it not?” asked 
Mrs. Wabs, her little finger aimed at 
Betty, as she poised her cup midway be. 
tween the tea-table and her lips. 

“Very,” answered the girl, with an em- 
phatic nod of her pretty head. “There are 
balls, dinners, receptions, riding-parties, 
tennis-parties, races, etc., without end.” 

“ Delightful!” sighed Mrs. Wabs. “ And 























I suppose you see a great deal of dear 
Lady Caton. Are there many such charm- 
ing persons here?” she asked tentatively. 

“Oh, any number of them. There is 
Mrs. Bablot of the Customs, Mrs. Ornheim 
of the German legation, and Mme.—” 

“T meant are there many persons of — 
er—distinction—titled persons,” explained 
Mrs. Wabs. 

“Oh, yes,” said Betty, with an indiffer- 
ence that struck Mrs. Wabs as positively 
cold-blooded; “there are the Prince and 
Princess Pontioff of the Russian legation ; 

- Prince Blanco, secretary of the Spanish 
legation; and Baron Hertzig, the German 
minister, only he does not use his title. 
Father says it is because barons are as thick 
as blackberries in Germany, and generally 
as seedy. Whatever the reason may be, 
he prefers to be called plain Mr. Hertzig.” 

“That is just like Mr. Wabs.” 

“Like Mr. Wabs—why, he has n’t a 
title!” 

“No, not exactly,” admitted his spouse, 
“but he is a De Wabs, you know. The De 
Wabses were a distinguished French family 
-—nobles before they emigrated to America 
with the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Betty quickly scrutinized the interior of 
the tea-pot ; when she raised her head again 
she was quite collected, but she introduced 
another topic. 


II 


THE Wabses did not go to the Great Wall. 
Mrs. Wabs found the gaieties incident to 
legation life too attractive to forgo even 
temporarily. Besides, as she very causti- 
cally informed her husband during a 
heated discussion, the Great Wall of China 
had stood for many hundred years; she 
had no reason to suppose that it would not 
stand for many hundred more, therefore 
they would have ample time to see it at 
some future date. For her own part, she 
supposed the wall did not differ materially 
in appearance from any other wall, and Mr. 
Wabs would oblige her by showing a little 
more consideration for her feelings and 
dropping the subject. 

Mr. Wabs’s disappointment was keenly 
shared by the American minister ; the latter 
had not enjoyed introducing the consul 
into diplomatic circles. He had derived 
some comfort in the reflection that his 
country-people were generally supposed to 
be most “adaptable,” and had trusted to 
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this American characteristic to subdue 
Mr. Wabs’s exuberant manner and to ren- 
der it more in keeping with the refinement 
of his present entourage. But as nothing 
except Mrs. Wabs ever subdued Mr. Wabs, 
the minister was doomed to disappoint- 
ment at the first ball they attended. During 
the intervals of a quadrille, the consul, who 
was dancing with Mme. Toreo, took the 
opportunity of explaining to her the nature 
of a “ pigeonwing.” Mme. Toreo appeared 
not to understand—naturally enough, as 
she spoke no English. But Mr. Wabs was 
indefatigable. “See here now, this is what 
it means to ‘cut a caper.’” And with a skip 
and a kick he executed a very neat illus- 
tration of the phrase. Mme. Toreo looked 
amazed, then a faint smile parted her lips. 
Mr. Wabs was delighted. “You ’re a 
sweet little circumstance,” he said, patting 
her shoulder. 

When the quadrille was over, Mr. Dan- 
ford strolled up to the smiling consul. “We 
don’t either of us care much for dancing,” 
said the minister ; “ suppose we have a quiet 
smoke.” And he carried his guest off to the 
seclusion of the smoking-room. 

Nothing flatters a man so much as to 
ask him for information on any subject, 
and generally there are few things he likes 
less than having information given him. 
That Mr. Danford succeeded in detaining 
the consul in the smoking-room for the 
entire evening was owing to his scrupulous 
adherence to the first part of the above 
truism. All that Mr. Wabs knew and all 
that he thought he knew—which latter 
covered a wide range of subjects—was 
duly extracted from him by the American 
minister, whose thirst for knowledge ap- 
peared indeed insatiable. He was not, 
however, to conclude the evening without 
experiencing another shock from his ami- 
able compatriot. He had broached the 
theme of natural gas in China, and asked 
Mr. Wabs whether he could furnish him 
with statistics on the subject; he under- 
stood the gas had been used by the Chinese 
for hundreds of years. Just then Sir Arthur 
Caton strolled in. 

“ Natural gas,”’ said Mr. Wabs, winking 
at the British minister, “ was known to the 
world before even Chinese civilization.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Danford, blandly. 

“Yes, sir,’ Mr. Wabs_ continued; 
“woman, lovely woman, has used natural 
gas for ages to warm up her husband when 
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he found the home atmosphere chilly. Ain’t 
that so, Caton? You know it, don’t you? 
Bless you! so do I.” 

“A vulgar old duffer,” Sir Arthur after- 

ward described him to Lady Caton. “A 
fool,” Mr. Danford muttered when he 
sought his bed that night. 

It was shortly after this ball and Mr. 
Wabs’s decision to remain longer in Peking 
that Mr. Danford announced his intention 
of inspecting the southern ports. The time 
of year was not propitious for a southern 
trip, and Betty remained in Peking. But 
the weather soon becoming unpleasantly 
warm, she determined to seek the breezy 
freshness of the western hills; in doing so 
she anticipated by several weeks the gen- 
eral exodus to the country from the other 
legations. This was a secret grievance to 
Mrs. Wabs, but she consoled herself with 
the reflection that the hills were not more 
than twelve miles from Peking, and that 
she could occasionally return to enjoy such 
festivities as the waning social season still 
offered. 

Betty was in feverish haste to leave the 
capital. She was weary of its gaieties and 
longed for the peaceful country, where in 
happy quietude she could await her lover. 
The six months her father had cautiously 
decreed the lovers should be separated had 
almost passed, and John Follingsbee soon 
would come to claim her. Out in the 
shadows of the western hills, where lay the 
beautiful temple of San Shan Ar’rh, she 
would await him. 

So early one morning she and the 
Wabses set forth on their ponies—the ser- 
vants following in carts with the baggage 
—for San Shan Ar’rh. In spite of the long- 
continued drought, seldom had the sunlit 
plain between Peking and the hills ap- 
peared so beautiful. A uniform tone of 
yellow pervaded the scene ; even the muddy 
waters of the Hun-ho, in the far distance, 
glistened with a golden hue, and the 
same tint shone in the fields of growing 
kaoliang. 

Mr. Wabs himself felt something of this 
glory of color. “It is middling fine—for 
a China scene,” he admitted, looking about 
with the patronizing air he had for all 
things Chinese. 

They rode through open fields and ham- 
lets partly fallen into ruins; they passed, 
scattered plentifully along the road, the 
carefully tended tombs of the dead, and 
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solitary farm-houses where, about crum- 
bling walls, naked children played. 

At the temple of the “half-way” pagoda 
they dismounted to rest. 

A mule-litter and three ponies—the 
saddles of two showing that they were 
ridden by foreigners and one of them a 
lady—stood in front of the gates. Within 
they found the travelers sitting in the 
grateful shade of ‘the temple porch—M. 
and Mme. Toreo and the somber young 
Spanish secretary. Ona table before them 
were small cups of tea. 

“Ah, que vous étes les bienvenues!” 
cried M. Toreo, and rising, he placed a 
chair for Betty. They too, he explained, 
were hastening away from the heat and 
dust of Peking. 

“There is nothing but hot tea to drink 
here,” he continued in his careful English ; 
“T wish I could change it for you into iced 
champagne.” 

“My friend,” said Mr. Wabs, “I will 
change it into something just as good,” 
producing a flask of whisky from the inner 
pocket of his coat. “What is lager-beer 
but the prose for champagne? What is 
whisky punch but the same in blank verse ? 
Shall we kick in prose what we admire in 
poetry? By no means.” 

Mr. Wabs passed his flask around. It 
came back to him with its contents un- 
touched. 

“Every one to his taste,” said he, as he 
emptied on the ground the cup of tea that 
the temple coolie had placed before him, 
and poured the liquor in instead. M. Toreo 
politely pushed a bottle of water across 
the table. “No, thank you, sir; this world 
is a bad enough place as it is, without 
mixing water with our whisky, as the man 
from Arkansas said. Mrs. Toreo, ma’am, 
your very good health, and yours, Miss 
Betty and Mrs. Wabs.”’ 

Then Mr. Wabs wiped his mouth, tilted 
back his chair, and beamed upon the com- 
pany. 

“Now this is what I call pleasure, and 
what is pleasure but philosophy? ‘There- 
fore the more we enjoy ourselves, the 
greater philosophers we are. Ain’t that so, 
Mrs. Toreo?”’ 

The lady glanced inquiringly at her hus- 
band, who reminded the consul that 
Mme. Toreo did not understand English. 

“Well, she is just as pretty to look at as 
if she did,” declared Mr. Wabs, gallantly. 
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‘The somber secretary pulled out his 
watch and suggested that it was time to 
leave. 
As they passed through the outer court, 
a strange sight met their eyes. Exposed 
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The man smiled cunningly, and a farmer 
who came in threw a vindictive glance at 
the images. 
“The august sovereign has so com- 
manded ; the country is parched, the crops 
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to the copper glare of the sun stood three 
great wooden gods, their red-and-yellow 
paint blistered with the heat. 

“Why have they been taken from the 
cool, dark temple to be burnt by the sun’s 
hot rays?” asked the Spaniard of a priest. 
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are perishing for want of rain. ‘The gods 
do not believe us; let them feel the hot 
sky themselves,” answered the priest, open- 
ing the gate for the party to pass. 

M. Toreo stepped into his mule-litter, — 
he never rode,—the others mounted their 
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ponies. Mme. Toreo’s classic beauty was 
increased, if anything, by the severe sim- 
plicity of her riding-habit and the grace- 
ful ease with which she sat her horse. 

Mr.Wabs was moved to admiration. “ Mrs. 
‘Toreo, ma’am,” said he, “ you are the nicest 
little thing that ever happened—with the 
exception, be it understood, of Mrs. Wabs,” 
he added hastily, as he assisted that heated 
lady in her laborious efforts to mount. 

The Toreos traveled slowly by reason of 
the mule-litter, and soon Betty and her 
companions left them far behind. 

It was late in the day when they reached 
the steep, rocky road winding up the hill- 
side to the temple, the white walls of which, 
shining through the trees, seemed to invite 
to friendly rest, while the pink blossoms 
from many mimosa-trees waved a fragrant 
welcome. ‘They dismounted, and climbed 
the narrow path, leaving the mafoos to 
lead the tired ponies up. The rippling of 
water in a ravine, the soft tinkling of pa- 
goda bells in the grounds of a neighboring 
temple, were the only sounds that broke 
the stillness of the place. 

Standing by the open portals of the gate- 
way was the gray-robed priest, an aged 
man, yet strong of aspect, who gave them 
a pleasant greeting. He led the way to 
the guest-houses (attached to every Bud- 
dhist temple), which for many years had 
been rented to the American ministers for 
their summer residence. 

The central courtyard—set here and 
there with tubs in which grew the fiery 
fruit of the pomegranate and the oleander’s 
blithe blossoms, a picture of sunlight and 
color—was surrounded by one-storied de- 
tached dwelling-houses and two temples 
of not large proportions. From the dark 
recesses of the open temples loomed som- 
berly the great god Sakya-muni, sitting on 
an immense lotus-flower, by his side Ananda 
and Kashiapa. The sacred odor of incense 
was in the air. An acolyte glided noise- 
lessly across the court, bearing votive offer- 
ings for the gods. 

In the evening Betty and her guests 
sought the small bamboo-embowered porch 
of the sitting-room, where their distant 
gaze could rest upon the broad-spreading 
plain below. The scene breathed the very 
spirit of tranquillity. Spacious fields of 
millet, laid out with singular exactitude in 
small squares and triangles, gave an ex- 
quisite orderliness to the landscape, not dis- 
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turbed by the dark mounds of earth, graves 
of the villagers, showing in places through 
the freshness of the grain. Like quaint 
encampments, the tent-shaped houses of 
scattered hamlets lay amid clusters of 
emerald-hued trees, and, set like fine 
topazes in the horizon, shone the yellow- 
tiled roofs of Peking, mirroring the light 
of the setting sun. 

On the other hand, peak above peak, 
far to the west, stretched the hills; down 
their cleft sides in dense groves clung 
temples where for centuries Buddha's 
praises had been daily sung. When dusk 
spread her mantle over the plain, the bells 
of San Shan Ar’rh pealed forth melodiously, 
and before the echoes died away, the tem- 
ples near and far took up the strain, till the 
air was filled with music, and the very hills 
seemed to join in the evening song to 
Buddha. 

Many were the walks that Betty and 
her guests took among the pleasant places 
at the hills. At times they would stroll 
through cool paths in the fields below, and, 
before returning home, take tea, brought 
by the mafoo, beneath the shade of great 
white pine-trees, which were saplings a 
thousand years before. 

And they would watch the village work- 
ers in the fields plowing laboriously with 
hoes, sturdy, half-clad men, their backs 
moist from heat and shining like the brown 
of polished wood. They went everywhere 
unmolested. ‘The country-people appeared 
mild and good-natured ; if they had heard 
of certain Peking anti-foreign placards, 
they did not seem to share their city breth- 
ren’s dislike of foreigners. 

But in these-new and peaceful surround- 
ings Betty grew restless and uneasy. Day 
after day she scanned the plains with long- 
ing eyes, hoping for the sight of a tall 
form on horseback. She could not banish 
Follingsbee from her thoughts, and when 
some trick of speech or action of his, like 
the haunting melody of a sweet tune, 
would steal into her mind, she would lose 
herself in dreams, forgetting her guests. 

Mrs. Wabs confided to her husband 
that she considered Betty an uncommonly 
dull girl. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said the consul, “I guess 
she ain’t any duller than you used to be 
when I was your beau and you mooned 
about me when I was away.” Mrs. Wabs 
gave him an indignant look, and haughtily 
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denied that she had ever “ mooned ” about 
him or any one else. 

Just then Betty herself, with a broad- 
brimmed hat tied snugly under her dimpled 
chin, stepped from her room into the court- 
yard. “ Do you want to take a walk ?”’ she 
cried to the consul and his wife. 

“Sure,” said Mr. Wabs, more gallant 
than elegant. 

The monotonous intonation of a liturgy 
by the priests was heard from the open 
temple door as they passed. Betty paused 
to listen. The meaning of the words was 
unknown; they were unintelligible alike to 
foreigners and to Chinese. But the spell of 
the chant, an invocation to avert misfor- 
tune, impresses all who hear it. 

“Nan-mo, O-mi-to, po-yé,” sang the 
priests, standing with clasped hands and 
downcast eyes before the great image of 
their Buddha, whose face, veiled in clouds 
of rising incense, showed a godlike calm. 

“'To-ta-kia to-yé, to-ti-yé-ta, O-mi-li-to, 
po-kwan.”’ 

Upon a wooden skull, with measured 
strokes, a priest kept time to the chanting. 

“ O-mi-li-to, si¢h-tan-po-kwan.” 


Unconsciously Betty drew near the 


doors. Tall tapers threw trembling lights 
into the grim shadows; the unlighted re- 
cesses of the temple echoed back the chant. 
“ O-mi-li-to, si¢éh-tan-po-kwan.”’ 
The gray-robed priests sank upon their 


knees before the Buddha and knocked 
their shaven heads on the floor, then rising, 
sang in quicker measure. 

“ O-mi-li-to, kwan-kia-lan-ti.”’ 

The strokes upon the wooden skull fell 
faster; faster fell the mystic words from 
the praying priests : 

“O-mf-li-to, _kwan-kia-lan-ti, 
li-to.” 

From the climax of rapidity the voices 
gradually fell to the first slow cadence, 
which is said to resemble in grandeur the 
early Gregorian hymns. 

Betty stole away. She joined the Wabses, 
who had strolled on up the hillside without 
pausing to hear the Buddhists chant. She 
was imbued with a devotional feeling which 
neither the image of the serene-faced god, 
the tinsel-and-flower-decked altar, nor the 
grotesque, shaven priests made less strong. 
The religious sentiment is a purely subjec- 
tive one, and can be awakened ina Buddhist 
temple as well as in a Chyistian church. 

Soothed by the gracious influence of the 
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service, Betty listened undisturbed to the 
loquacious Mrs. Wabs. Perhaps they wan- 
dered farther from the temple than they 
knew, or, perhaps, feeling confident of the 
way, they let the tranquil influence of the 
woods lead them irresistibly on; but it 
happened that when the twilight deepened 
they were several miles from home. When 
they sought to retrace their steps they met 
with an unexpected difficulty. Two foot- 
paths confronted them; which one to take 
seemed a disputed question. Mrs. Wabs 
insisted that the path on their right would 
lead them back to San Shan Ar’rh; Mr. 
Wabs was in favor of following the one to 
their left. Betty took no part in the dis- 
cussion; she was listlessly watching the 
flight of white clouds in the azure above. 
Mrs. Wabs finally struck boldly into the 
path she had selected, a proceeding which 
effectually closed the argument. 

But when they emerged from the shad- 
owy wood they found that the wide plain 
spread out below them was not the familiar 
sight it should have been, and that they 
had indeed wandered far out of their way. 
In this predicament a belated bonze found 
them. 

“My good man,” said Mr. Wabs, ad- 
dressing him in loud, pompous tones, 
“kindly put us on the right road to San 
Shan Ar’rh.” 

“Of course,” hastily added Mrs. Wabs, 
noting the ugly scowl on the man’s face, 
“you will be paid for your trouble.” 

San Shan Ar’rh being the only intelligi- 
ble word to this priest of Buddha, he rightly 
concluded that the foreigners had lost their 
way and wished to be taken to the Ameri- 
can temple. For a moment he hesitated ; 
then, with a smile which he intended to 
appear good-natured and reassuring, but 
which resembled more a malignant leer, he 
nodded his head and beckoned them to 
follow him. 

He led them down to the plain. Mr. 
Wabs explained to his two weary com- 
panions that doubtless the man intended 
to show them a shorter way home than by 
trudging back over the hills. 

Presently they came to the inevitable 
high wall which marks the site of every 
temple. Their guide managed by clever 
gesticulations to tell them that here they 
would obtain fruit and drink before con- 
tinuing on their road to San Shan Ar’rh., 
Mr. Wabs preferred not to delay their re- 
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turn; his remonstrances, however, were 
apparently misunderstood by the amiable 
bonze, who knocked loud and long upon 
the wooden gates until some one from 
within threw them wide open. 

They entered on a scene of great mag 
nificence. Spanning a ravine was a bridge 
of marble, guarded by monsters with lion 
heads, and beyond the bridge rose a white 
flight of steps, surmounted by a carved mar- 
ble archway, which, like a silver frame, set 
off the flowering plants blooming ina garden 
beyond. Passing through many courts rich 
in golden fruits and bright flowers, and by 
the Hall of ‘Ten Thousand Buddhas, where 
mighty images of the serene-faced one 
gazed down from long rows, they came 
upon a low-roofed building, on the porch 
of which half a dozen white-clad priests 
were sitting. ‘The appearance of the bonze 
and his foreign companions set them to 
jabbering shrilly. 

Mr. Wabs began to have an uneasy pre- 
sentiment that it was not friendly solicitude 
for their welfare that had caused the bonze 
to guide them hither. He promptly in- 
quired if any one present understood Eng- 
lish. With an impudent gesture to be 
silent, the bonze stepped in front of him 
and began a long harangue to the priests. 
As they listened, their faces looked dark 
and menacing; now and again they inter- 
rupted the speaker with angry exclamations 
directed toward the consul, his wife, and 
Betty. 

Instinctively the two women pressed 
closer to their companion, who in quiet 
undertones begged them not to be alarmed. 

When the bonze concluded his speech, 
a hasty consultation was held among the 
other priests. ‘Then one among them, a 
sinister-looking man, stepped down, and 
roughly jerking the consul’s arm, by way 
of intimating that he and the women were 
to follow him, led the way into another 
part of the compound. 

They passed innumerable buildings and 
courtyards, finally pausing opposite a large 
temple which stood not far from a grotto 
and was surrounded by gloomy-looking 
pine-trees. The priest drew a key from the 
folds of his dress and unlocked the door; 
it swung slowly open on creaking hinges. 
Standing aside, he beckoned them to enter ; 
his gesture was peremptory, even threaten- 
ing. Mr. Wabs thought it best to obey. 
They stepped within, only to hear the lock 
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click and the bolts drawn ominously be- 
hind them. Another moment and the de- 
parting footsteps of the priest sounded on 
the stone-paved court outside. He had 
locked them in, 


Lare that evening the foreigners in the 
quiet of their temples in the western hills 
were startled by the sudden appearance of 
a large body of men following the winding 
paths up to the temples. They had been 
sent out by the ministers in Peking with 
a summons to the members of their lega- 
tions to return immediately to the capital. 
Sir Arthur Caton, the British ambassador, 
had received private intimations that the 
Ihochunds, a fanatical anti-foreign society, 
had made an organized attempt to rouse 
the country-people against the foreigners 
at the hills. ‘The temples were not guarded, 
and until the Chinese authorities sup- 
pressed the activity of the Ihochunds, the 
ministers ordered all to return immediately 
to the safety of their legations. 

Within the radius of some miles the es- 
cort had gathered in the legationers and 
other foreigners at the hills. In passing San 
Shan Ar'’rh, however, they were told by a 
coolie that Betty and the Wabses had left 
the temple early that evening. It was then 
after nine, and, as she had not returned, it 
seemed probable that she had received a 
previous warning, and with her guests had 
hastened to the capital. ‘They hurried on, 
hoping to overtake the small party of 
Americans on the road and give them the 
protection of their presence. 

But there was one man who, from an- 
other direction, was riding at full speed 
over the plains ; he was headed for San Shan 
Ar'rh. It was Betty's lover, John Follings- 
bee. ‘The six months of his long probation 
were over. He urged on his Mongolian 
mare, and she swept over the dark plain in 
great strides. 

From a passing native convert Follings- 
bee learned of the hasty departure of the 
foreigners from the hills. He told himself 
that he hoped to learn of Betty’s return to 
the capital with the escort party, but deep 
in his heart a passionate longing possessed 
him to find her yet at the temple, and to 
ride through the starlit night by her side 
to Peking. 

Follingsbee pressed his knees closer, and 
bent his head low over his horse’s neck, 
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until the breath from the mare's nostrils 
fell hot on his face. “ Faster! faster!’’ he 
urged as they flew over the hard, uneven 
road, and before long the flickering lights 
of San Shan Ar’rh shone clearly in the 
distance. 

Arrived at the temple, and before he 
had time to swing himself from his pant- 
ing horse, the gates were thrown open, 
and Foo-ling, a lantern in his hand, rushed 
out. Something in the man’s face made 
Follingsbee’s heart beat high. 

“Is your mistress. within?” he 
manded sharply in Chinese. 

Foo-ling held the lantern up to see the 
face of the speaker. On recognizing Fol- 
lingsbee, he heaved a sigh of relief. “She 
is not here,” he answered, “and I do not 
know where she is. ‘To-day she gave me 
leave to attend the funeral of my grand- 
mother. On my return, a short while since, 
I passed many foreigners going to Peking. 
She was not with them. Her amah says 
she left the temple early this evening and 
has not been back since.” 

Follingsbee’s face had grown pale and 
stern as he listened. “ Did she go out alone, 
or were the consul and his wife with her?” 
he asked. 


de- 


“ They went with her,” replied Foo-ling. 
“Will you help me search for her? The 
others’’— nodding over his shoulder toward 
the courtyard, where the servants were col- 


lected—“ say it is useless to look for them ; 
that they became frightened by rumors of 
the Ihochunds and went to Peking. But 
I do not believe it. The ponies are still in 
the stables, for I went myself to see.” 

“Quick, saddle a horse; you and I will 
search until we find her and those with 
ner” 

All through the long night they roamed 
the silent hills, now shouting, now listen- 
ing with strained breath for a reply. When 
the dawn broke, they rode down to the 
plain, weary and disheartened, questioning 
whomsoever they might pass. 

With agonized distinctness Follingsbee’s 
mind surveyed the perils to which Betty 
and her companions were exposed. The 
recurrent fear of some danger that was 
not death oppressed him almost with a 
sense of suffocation. The tension of his 
nerves could find relief only in swift action, 
and when he spied in the distance the slow 
pacing of two peasants on donkey-back, 
he dug his spurs into the sides of his tired 
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horse and galloped off to meet them. He 
would ask these men, risen early, doubt- 
less, for a long day’s work in some distant 
field, whether they had seen anything of 
a foreign girl and a lady and gentleman 
with her. 

They answered his questions surlily 
enough; they had seen naught of any 
foreigners, nor did they care to. Farther 
on a cart lumbered clumsily toward him, 
the occupant within hidden by drawn cur- 
tains. Follingsbee shouted out the same 
question, this time offering a goodly sum 
for information given. The driver shook 
his head, but the curtains of the vehicle 
were drawn to one side, and two gleaming 
eyes peered out, instantly to disappear 
again, and to be replaced by a grimy, claw- 
like hand. 

“ Give me the money,” said an oily voice 
from the interior of the cart, “and I will 
tell the honorable gentleman where to 
seek the foreign maiden and her friends.” 

Follingsbee thrust his hand into the re- 
cesses of his pockets and drew forth a 
quantity of copper cash and small silver 
pieces, which he poured into the out- 
stretched palm before him. The hand 
closed greedily on the money, then with- 
drew behind the curtain. 

“But the girl?” cried Follingsbee, im- 
patiently. ‘“ Where is she?” 

There was no reply. The young man 
could hear the gluttonous tones carefully 
counting over the money. 

“Tell me instantly, or, whoever you are, 
1 will drag you from the cart and wring 
the answer from you with the aid of a 
sound beating.” 

“Softly, softly,” the voice returned 
mockingly. “There are many foes to the 
foreigners astir this morning, and if you 
do me an injury you will not live to find 
the maiden you are seeking. But you gave 
me money before bad words, so, if you 
keep quiet now, | will help you all I can.” 
With startling abruptness the voice sud- 
denly changed to a vicious snarl: “ To hell 
with you, if you would find her. She is 
there.” 

And the clumsy vehicle rattled on, leav- 
ing Follingsbee motionless astride his horse, 
for the moment stunned beyond the power 
of thought or action. Once the occupant 
of the cart looked far out from behind the 
curtains to mark the effect of his parting 
words. Had Follingsbee not been staring 
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straight before him, as one turned to stone, 
he would have noted his shaven, pock- 
marked head and the look of concentrated 
hatred he threw back at him. But Foo-ling 
was more alert. 

“ Master,” he said, “the man in yonder 
cart is a bonze.” 

Follingsbee did not heed him. Over 
and over again he repeated to himself: 
“To hell with you, if you would find her. 
She is there.” It was as though his brain 
was made torpid with the poison of those 
words. That Betty was no longer living he 
did not for one moment doubt. Beyond 
that he could not think. Mechanically he 
wheeled his horse about. 

“Will you not seek farther?” anxiously 
queried Foo-ling. 

“To what purpose ?’’ muttered Follings- 
bee. “We cannot find her now.” 

Foo-ling read his thoughts. 

“*T was but a lying priest who spoke,” 
he said; “and besides, he said not so.” 

“He said, ‘To hell with you, if you 
would find her. She is there,’’’ repeated 
the young man, dully. 

“Yes, master; but that is not saying she 
is dead,” returned the servant, stoutly. “I 
know not what he meant, but this I do 


know: if she had been killed, that greasy, 
stinking priest would gladly have told 
you so.” 

A faint gleam of hope came into Fol- 
lingsbee’s eyes. 

“Priest, say you? Wait! Let me think 


one moment.” He threw his foot over the 
saddletree and sprang to the ground, where 
he seated himself, his face buried deep in 
his hands. He sat so for the space of 
twenty minutes, Foo-ling not stirring by his 
side. At the end of that time the servant 
became aware that Follingsbee, without 
changing his attitude, was fixing on him a 
piercing gaze through the half-opened fin- 
gers of his hands. 

“You have thought of something, master, 
and fear to confide in me,” said Foo-ling, 
alertly sensitive to this unspoken suspicion 
of his faithfulness. 

“True; for, like many another, I have 
placed overmuch confidence in the integ- 
rity of you Chinese,” said Follingsbee, 
with bitterness. “ But you, at least, I think 
I may trust—in fact, must trust, for alone 
I can accomplish nothing. And now we 
will start,” he concluded abruptly, swing- 
ing himself again into the saddle. 


CONSUL 
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“ Where are we going ?”’ asked Foo-ling, 
“ Where the priest told me—to hell,” was 
the grim response. 


1\ 


WueN the Wabses and Betty heard the 
door locked behind them, they felt for a 
moment as if they were engulfed in a veri- 
table pit of darkness. Gradually their eyes 
became accustomed to the gloom, and a 
dim light suffused itself throughout the in- 
terior. It was no ordinary temple in which 
they found themselves. The entire walls 
and ceilings of the place were covered with 
large figures in bold bas-relief, crudely 
painted to appear more lifelike. Betty 
thought herself attacked with some sudden 
sickness of the brain when, on closer in- 
spection, she saw that the red figures on 
the wall were long-tailed devils holding 
pitchforks in their hands, with which they 
were tormenting human beings, wild-eyed 
and terror-stricken. At one place two 
fiends were tearing apart the body of a 
woman ; two more were tossing, like a ball, 
the head of a man who stood with hands 
uplifted in agony over his bleeding trunk. 
Mrs. Wabs shrieked aloud in terror, and 
Betty, covering her eyes with her hands, 
refused to look again. Surely it was an 
evil place they had been led to! Mr. Wabs 
besought them again and again not to lose 
heart, or to let the fantastic bas-reliefs un 
nerve them. 

“Why, it’s nothing but heaps of painted 
clay images, mighty ugly, to be sure, but 
not calculated to harm a living soul. Come, 
cheer up, wifie, and you too, Miss Betty, and 
try to think if you have ever heard speak 
of such a place as this. I want to get a 
notion of our whereabouts, if possible.’ 

‘There was a cheery ring in the consul's 
voice, and Betty soon regained her courage. 
Mrs. Wabs, however, still continued to weep 
hysterically, while her husband soothingly 
patted the hand which clutched his arm. 

Betty, after a momentary thought, sud- 
denly exclaimed: “I know now where we 
are. We are in Pé Yiin Ssii, and this is the 
Temple of Hell.” 

This news was too much for Mrs. Wabs; 
with a heartbroken wail she threw her arms 
about her husband’s neck. “O Wabsy! 
Wabsy!”’ she sobbed, “to think I should 
have brought you to this! No, no; don’t 
speak! I did bring you here; alone you 
would never have come. But, oh, don’t, 
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don’t leave me! 
the consul. 

He soothed the frantic woman as best 
he could, and then said: “ And now, Miss 
Betty, tell me all you know about this 
place, and how far it is from any temple 
occupied by foreigners.” 

“1 know but little about Pé Yiin Ssii, 
though I have often heard it spoken of as 
a place worth seeing, because of the great 
beauty of its grounds, and more especially 
because two of its temples are dedicated 
to heaven and hell. Of course we are in 
the Temple of Hell,’’—this with a little 
shudder, as her eyes wandered over the 
hideous protruding figures about her,— 
“but,” she added, “I know of no foreign- 
ers who have summer homes near here.” 

As they talked, the shadowy world had 
sunk into complete darkness, for night had 
fallen. 

Mr. Wabs suddenly struck his pockets 
in rapid succession. “Good!” he ex- 
claimed. “I have my match-box with me. 


And she clung tighter to 
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There are only a few lucifers left in it,” he 
added ruefully, as he examined its con- 
tents with his fingers. He struck a light, 
and took a quick survey about him. At 
the farther end of the temple stood the 
altar, surmounted by a frightful one-eyed 
god rising from the gloom like an evil 
thought. On the altar stood the usual wax 
tapers and votive offerings of small round 
cakes, amid clusters of paper flowers. The 
light went out, but Mr. Wabs steered him- 
self successfully in the dark toward the 
altar. Here he again struck a match and 
lighted one of the wax tapers. The little 
flame leaped up, shedding a lurid glow on 
the monstrous god and the hellish figures 
on the walls. 

With a moan Mrs. Wabs hid her face. 
Betty shivered as though with cold, then 
rose and boldly joined the consul. He 
was busy gathering up the cakes on the 
altar. “See here now,” he cried, with a 
pretense at gaiety, “we will feast to-night 
on food for the gods.” 


(Conclusion next month.) 


SOUL TO BODY 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ND thus my Soul unto my Body said, 

£\ With strenuous hardihead : 
“ Hear thou this word! 

The guests that thou wert wonted to invite 

For eye, or ear, or for sweet lip-delight, 

Shall not within this house be harboréd! 

I have been midnight-mute, and not demurred, 

Alas, too long! 
Henceforward shall I sternly ward the door, 
‘To any knocking there, attaint with wrong, 
Ready to cry, ‘No more!’ 
Albeit fond familiars, fair of face, 
Come smilingly, they shall not step within, — 
Beauty, nor Blithesomeness, nor vernal Grace, — 
If these are but the glozing cloak of Sin! 
Clean-swept are all the rooms, and garnished greenly, 
And set about with Purity’s white flower ; 
There sitteth Peace serenely 
From the clear stroke of this renewéd hour; 
Hereafter shall be incense lifted only 
To that pure Love that knoweth no alloy; 
And thou, O Body, thou shalt not be lonely 
With thy new comrade—Joy!” 
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THE YELLOW VAN 


BY RICHARD WHITEING 


Author of ‘‘ No. 5 John Street” and ‘‘ The Island”’ 


Vil 


TT HE yellow van had decidedly stolen 
a march on Slocum Parva. None 
paid heed to it as it entered the village, be- 
cause it looked so much like a van convey- 
ing a fat lady to business at a distant fair. 
But the wiser sort soon saw reason to re- 
pent of their indifference. The placards 
calling for “the restoration of the land to 
the people and of the people to the land,” 
and the aggressively displayed opinions of 
eminent persons on this subject, told their 
own tale. The worst sign of all was that 
the vehicle had stopped as on a camping- 
ground, its driver, after releasing the old 
horse, having gone off in search of quar- 
ters for the night. So much, and no more, 
was to be learned from the awe-struck ur- 
chins beginning to cluster about the door. 
The duchess pulled up, and she was for 
staying to hear the lecture; but on this 
point Mary came to the aid of Mr. Raif: 
“You really must n’t think of such a 
thing, Augusta. It would never do down 
here. Only fancy a Duchess of Allonby 
taking notice of a thing like that! Don’t 
you know what it means?” 
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“ How can I, until I hear what it says ? ”’ 

“TI feel sure it would annoy the duke.”’ 

The duchess flicked the ponies without 
another word, and Slocum Parva was left 
to the full enjoyment of its mystery. 

No sound came from the van for some 
time, but at length the patience of the 
youthful watchers was rewarded by an in- 
fant’s wail within, and finally by the sight 
of a gentle face at the doorway, as its 
owner, the wife and mother, offered a 
penny to any one who would fetch her a 
pail of water. The apparition, however, 
was too alarming, and it had the momen- 
tary effect of dispersing the whole swarm in 
hasty flight. 

There was really nothing to be afraid of. 
The little house on wheels was but the mis- 
sion van of a “ movement,” and it had come 
out this year, after its wont, for its village 
campaign against the feudal system. Its 
fortunes were nearly always the same— 
apathy and fear on the part of the peas- 
antry, a contemptuous refusal to fight on 
the part of the feudal system, and that 
most plentiful lack of funds which in 
England necessarily attends undertakings 
still awaiting the patronage of the nobility. 
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Nobody made anything by the society. Its 
itinerant lecturers worked for only as much 
as would keep body and soul together ; but 
they, and its whole tiny frame, were kept 
going by a band of enthusiasts who main- 
tained the subscription lists at a level of 
mediocrity. It was an interesting situation : 
on the one hand, a still vigorous growth 
of law and custom covering all England, 
and on the other this little thing in yellow, 
assuredly the tiniest engine of war ever sent 
out against a giant power intrenched in its 
pride. For comparison, a catapult against 
the rock of Gibraltar might serve our turn. 

In due course the lecturer reappeared, 
and his wife passed the baby to him across 
the hutch for a run in the open air. He 
was a tall, well-knit young fellow, with 
regular features, and with the orator’s po- 
tential flash in the light of his eye. The 
whole manner of him betokened a way of 
managing crowds. He dispersed the re- 
turning infants with a peremptory “ Be off 
with you, and tell your fathers to come to 
the meeting when your mothers have put 
you to bed,” at the same time presenting 
his wife to the gathering audience with 
apologies because it was “not a gipsy this 
time.” 

“T ’ve found a chairman, Amy, and a 
place for the van, too—both birds with 
one stone. He ’ll let us a whole field for 
the night for eighteenpence, so we sha’n’t 
do badly at that. But there ’ll be two miles 
to travel still.” 

“Get it over as soon as you can,” said 
the wife, “or it will be another twelve- 
o'clock job; and one does bob about so in 
those fields in the dark.” 

“ Anything since I went away?” 

“No, dear; the same jokes about the 
van.” 

“I fancy I hear them now, especially 
when they are thrown at the window, and 
only miss it because they are aimed.” 

“T think I heard somebody call it a ‘ yal- 
ler-fever’ van.” 

“That ’s new; we must be thankful for 
small mercies on the road. We’ve known 
what it is to trace the same joke, with local 
variations, all the way from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s. Have n’t us, old girl?” 

“T think I'll put baby to bed. She does 
keep so wakeful, unless she goes off before 
the chairman’s speech.” 

The infant, now chasing an inquisitive 
duck with some prospect of success, was 


herself chased, captured, and carried into 
the van, not without protests of the usual 
kind. Her father, however, soon turned 
the current of her thoughts by opening the 
door and bringing out the materials of his 
platform, which he put in position in front 
of the van. This done, he gave the child a 
farewell kiss for the night, and then, closing 
the door on his family, laid aside the hus- 
band and parent to become the tribune of 
the people. 

His first care was to beckon a rugged 
figure from the crowd, and, having hauled 
his man up to the platform, to propose 
him as chairman of the meeting. The elec- 
tion of this functionary was duly put to the 
assembly, and was supposed to be carried 
by the remark, “ Why, blest if it ain’t old 
Spurr!” The lecturer had made his choice 
with judgment, for the sight of the familiar 
form of the farmer of a small patch in the 
neighborhood, who toiled for all the days 
of the year, and for all the feasts of the 
church, to make his rent, had a distinctly 
reassuring effect on the electorate. They 
seemed to draw somewhat less close to one 
another and closer to the van. As a mere 
stranger the lecturer would certainly have 
lacked magnetism, in spite of his plausible 
ways. 

The two who drew closest were George 
Herion and Rose, who had paused in mo- 
mentary interruption of their evening stroll. 
These and a few more stood for the modest 
villainage of the place, while, a little apart 
from them, Ness the gamekeeper and Con- 
stable Peascod seemed to represent the 
feudal system, vigilant, and perhaps some- 
what overmanned. For by their side was 
Mr. Grimber, the retired tradesman who 
always supported the landed interest, with 
Mr. Kisbye, the London gentleman in 
business who rented the adjacent hall. 
The latter surveyed the scene from the 
elevation of horseback, from time to time 
making suggestive play with his whip- 
handle on a well-booted leg. 

Mr. Spurr made a model chairman. He 
showed no disposition to take the bread 
out of the mouth of the speakers that were 
to follow him. His oratorical generalities 
on the land question were decidedly a fail- 
ure, perhaps by reason of his opening state- 
ment that in assuming his present position 
he did not mean no offense to nobody. So 
many people was poor, and so many was 
working their ’earts out at the same time, 
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that he thought there might be no ’arm in 
giving something new a bit of a trial. He 
did not wish to go beyond that. In the 
look and manner of him he suggested Job 
pleading for a dab of ointment, just by way 
of experiment. If it failed, one would still 
be strengthened for resignation to the sores. 

“A tell you true, neighbors, A cannot 
make ma rent and fill ma belly. If A don’t 
send every bit to market, A ’m behind’and, 
and A’m sometimes glad to get a lick o’ 
lard for ma bread. So now A ’Il ask yew 
to ‘ear this young man.” 

The lecturer swung into his place, and 
in a moment or two had got into his stride. 
He took them all in from beneath pent 
brows, and seemed to know where to pitch 
his voice for laughter, and even for a tear 
at need. “ You are a landless people,” that 
was the burden of it, “and while you are 
landless you must be poor. If anything 
happened to your manufactures to-morrow, 
and something is going to happen before 
long, you would be on your beam-ends. 
But the town won’t be able to save the 
country forever, and we shall all starve 
together if we don’t look out.” 

“Oh, shall we ?” 

The interruption raised a laugh, and so, 
apparently, answered the sole purpose of 
the inevitable wag of the meeting. It was 
uttered in a kind of squeak, and it might 
have come from one of a group of stable- 
boys belonging to the castle. It is impos- 
sible to be more precise, such was the 
author’s mastery of the artifice of “ throwing 
the voice.” 

“No other civilized folk in the world is 
quite such a stranger to its own soil as you 
are. Some five hundred members of the 
peerage own a third of the workable acre- 
age of the whole country. The rest of us 
have to take our luck in a kind of raffle for 
what is left. Most of the land is kept as a 
rich man’s toy, for ornament and not for 
use, for parks and gardens, game-preserves, 
and the devil knows what. A good deal of 
it is owned by the Stock Exchange, even 
when it seems to be owned by the nobility 
and gentry. These other gentry in the city 
have too much fellow-creature in the way 
of business, and they like to hear the 
cuckoo for a change.” 

The voice: “Cuckoo!” 

The lecturer, evidently a seasoned cam- 
paigner, was not to be stopped in his rush. 

“Most of the big owners can live on 
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their investments in every good thing that 
is going, from China to Peru. They don’t 
want to live by the land. Even if it 's 
worked for a profit, it won’t keep the three 
that have to live out of it, owner, farmer, 
and laborer, so the laboring-man has to go 
to the wall. He still gets his wages in shil- 
lings, in an age when there ’s no keeping 
soul and body together without a bit of 
gold. Have it or leave it, they don’t want 
you as husbandmen. They lay down the 
land in pasture, and tell you to go to the 
towns, and you have to go, whether you 
like it or not. I defy you to find a single 
acre to live on, or to live by, without their 
good leave. Try to start a business in a 
village, or to tickle the fields into a harvest 
on your own account, and see what they ’Il 
say to you as lords of the soil. How many 
did Slocum Magna keep in the old days ? 
We know it by the records—three times the 
number it keeps now. Look at the size of 
the old church.” 

The voice, whose method seemed to be 
simplicity itself : 

“Just look at it now!” 

The chairman: “’Old yer tongue, 
will ’ee ?” 

It was a little too much, even for the 
lecturer. 

“One at a time, gentlemen; but flun- 
kies next turn, with all my heart.”’ It won 
the laugh and—peace. 

“The feudal system has come down to 
you without a break, except in its forms, 
and the new one is worse than the old. 
The old lord had duties, and he paid for 
the right of owning his fellow-creatures 
by finding men and money for the service 
of the state. The new one has only his 
rights, and the chief of them is to keep the 
smoke of a poor man’s chimney out of his 
sight. What the nobles did not want was 
left as waste land for the poor, and there 
was a living to be made out of it. How 
much is left now? Every inch is mapped 
and owned—and come if you dare! Saxon 
chiefs or Norman lords in the fullness of 
their power were not in it with the land- 
owner of to-day. He has got you, body 
and soul. The parson is actually his nomi- 
nee, and often his poor relation. The 
farmers, who are almost the only employ- 
ers of labor besides himself, are his tenants 
at will, and possibly his debtors. The 
tradespeople of the village rent under him, 
and even if they don’t they can be ruined 
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by his frown. The laborers live in his cot- 
tages, and are absolutely at his mercy for 
the privilege of hiring a bit of allotment 
land—hiring, not owning; mark that well! 
He is usually the magistrate; and so he 
and his administer the law that should 
stand between you both.” 

He went on without further interruption 
until a cry of “ Daddy!” from the domestic 
apartments of the van was smothered be- 
fore it could obtain complete utterance. 
Such as it was, it occasioned another break 
in the magnetic current, and he had to 
hurry on to save the situation: 

“Till the other day you had less local 
government in the villages than they had 
for centuries before and for centuries after 
the Conquest. But mark this: next spring 
Slocum Parva is going to elect its first 
parish council, and to come into line with 
the rest of the country. Make the most of 
it. Try to do a little bit for yourselves. 
Put your own men in, and your own women, 
too, if you can find any willing to stand, 
and do your best in your day of small 
things, hoping that the great will come. 
Better late than never. Who ’ll stand when 


the time comes, and who ’ll work for it 
now?” 
“I’m your man, master!” cried George 


Herion. “ Put me down.” 

The crowd seemed thunderstruck by this 
unexpected declaration, and Constable 
Peascod made an entry in his note-book, 
as though to take the speaker at his word. 
Mr. Kisbye glared. It was the only other 
sign of animation. Not a peasant of them 
spoke, or even stirred to look at George. 
The lad had shown some excitement during 
the speech, but even the few who had no- 
ticed it never expected this. He was now, 
for the moment, awed into silence by his 
own temerity, though he still flushed defi- 
ance and resolve. There was intense an- 
guish in the eyes of Rose. The manhood 
of Slocum Parva at length took courage to 
pretend to be idly busy in lighting its pipe, 
while it eyed the constituted authority of 
squire and policeman over the grimy edge 
of the bowl. Finally Mrs. Artifex ventured 
ona fatuous “ That do seem roight.” This, 
however, was hardly enough for the busi- 
ness of the meeting, and the lecturer re- 
sumed : 

“Does anybody want to ask a ques- 
tion ?”’ 

Nobody wanted to ask a question. 
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“ Does anybody want to oppose?” 

The manhood received this much as it 
was in the habit of receiving the courteous 
invitation to try a fall with the wrestler at 
the local fair. 

The meeting was ‘melting away at its 
edges. The children, losing their respect 
for the invader, began to eye the supports 
of his platform with manifest intent. Mr. 
Kisbye again tapped his leg, this time as 
though he loved it. 

“You rascal,” he cried, pointing a threat- 
ening whip at the lecturer,“ I warn you, and 
I warn all your dupes, that if you do a 
single illegal act, or say a single illegal 
word, you ’Il hear of it. Peascod, keep an 
eye on that man. As for you, you whelp,” 
turning to George, “never let me see your 
face again on my place!” 

Perfect silence fell once more on the 
meeting, and every footfall told as a threat 
as the speaker rode away. 

“ There, George,” wailed the poor village 
beauty, “ you ’ve done itnow! And what'll 
they say at the castle if they know I was 
in this night’s work?” 

The young fellow looked uncommonly 
foolish. “My blood was on fire,’’ he said. 

“And I ’ve caught a chill,” cried the 
girl, trying to frown in pettish displeasure, 
and then bursting into tears and running 
away. 

It_was again one of those moments, like 
that which had just passed, when everything 
seemed to hang on the pure hazard of a 
lead. The lecturer naturally wished to rally 
his meeting. He had his short way with 
the landed interest to propose in the form 
of a resolution. He had also to thank his 
chairman in the same manner. But Mr. 
Kisbye had hardly passed out of sight and 
hearing when another clatter of hoofs came, 
from the distance this time, as though he 
had only gone to fetch up his reserves, 
and a turn of the road brought two of 
the castle drags in view. 

It was a fragment of the ducal party— 
house and other—hurrying back to dress 
for dinner after a day’s shooting; in other 
words, the feudal system in full trot for the 
scene of the meeting. The awe-struck vil- 
lagers could distinguish the Liddicots, 
Beuceys, Lavertons, Mohants, Neves, and 
Incledons from the neighboring strong- 
holds of social power, as they sped by, 
chatting in music on the day’s sport. It 
was the leadership of the land in a nutshell 
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—Parliament, office, military command, 
satrapies, wealth, worship, and power in 
some of their most imposing forms. Her- 
bert Peascod stood at the salute, and most 
of the others involuntarily followed his ex- 
ample in their own way. The system was 
not unobservant of the meeting and of the 
van, and its laughter, which was not much 
more than a smile made audible, betokened 
a turn in the current of thoughts that were 
still pleasant from first to last. The lecturer, 
who had gazed with the rest, turned to rally 
his meeting, but found that the village 
green was all his own. 


Vill 


“ Now, then, Amy, off we go! Two mile to 
bedtime.” 

The lecturer entered the van on tiptoe, 
and gazed tenderly at a bundle of bedding 
securely tied to a shelf. It contained his 
only child. 

“ Has n’t she gone off nicely ?” said the 
wife, adjusting the clothes. “I was afraid 
when the man on horseback began to 
shout. Who was he?” 

“Oh, only one of the heathen. She ’ll 
get used to them soon. He cut us out of 
our vote, though, and out of our sale of 
literature. If we could have postponed him 
for five minutes we should have been eigh- 
teenpence to the good.” 

He put the horse in, while his helpmeet 
made all tight for the jolting journey be- 
fore them by extinguishing the lamp and 
wedging it and the crockery into a padded 
box. 

“ Hold tight, Amy! Gee up, Tom!” 

The vehicle started with a creak, and 
the wife sat still in the darkness, with one 
hand on the precious bundle, and the other 
on a hat-peg. 

Agitators are supposed to revel on the 
fat of the land, but in truth the public 
cause has only too little of this delicacy to 
spare for its rank and file. The Tommys 
of the social war have as hard a lot as 
those who carry a musket in the other one; 
and they are to be counted happy if the 
balance of the day’s operations leaves them 
with a whole skin and aration. They have 
their liberty, though, or what they take for 
such, which is just as good. The people 
on the road grow fewer and fewer, for 
civilization means a postal address. The 
wandering Kirghiz, with his tent of felt and 
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his old freedom of the Asian plains, is now 
circumscribed by law and order; and his 
pitch and count of cattle have become 
items of entry in the note-book of a Mus- 
covite policeman. The immigrant-wagon 
has made way for the immigrant-train. 
Soon the last king of the gipsies, or per- 
haps the last commoner, for the monarchs 
of the tribe generally lead the way into 
shopkeeping, will boil his last kettle by his 
last roadside, and sink to obscurity in a 
slum. Meanwhile the van is the camel of 
our deserts of mansuetude, and a home of 
a kind for those prophets of struggling 
causes who escape stoning only by keeping 
perpetually on the go. 

The opening of a gate, and a new vari- 
ety of jolt that marked the change from 
macadam to grass, showed that they had 
reached their journey’s end. 

Old Spurr, the chairman of the meeting, 
was in waiting with his lantern; and his 
wild figure, in the shirt-sleeves which 
formed the full dress of his everlasting la- 
bor, was revealed in rugged effects of light 
and shade as he guided them to their place 
for the night. 

“Come to back o’ t’ ’ouse; ye ’Il be 
more out of the way loike in t’ other field. 
He ’Il be up early, and sniffin’ about.” 

“Who?” 

“Squoire Kisbye.” 

“ What has he to do with it?” 

“Well, if you gets off in good time in 
the morning, I dussay you ’Il never know. 
Here, tek this,’’ he added with a shame- 
faced air, laying a small basket on the van. 
“The wife sent ye a quart o’ milk and a 
few eggs. Ye need not say where ye got 
un, if anybody asks. Ye ’re supposed to 
pay for everything here.” 

Amy went in to thank her hostess and 
to complete her modest shopping for the 
day. Meanwhile the horse was taken out 
of the shafts and turned loose in the field, 
where, late as it was, he woke the echoes 
with a thunderous gallop which signalized 
his sense of freedom. When the wife re- 
turned, the old man cried a cheery good 
night, and the wanderers were left alone. 

One charm of van life lies in its frequent 
surprises. It seems to promise nothing, 
‘while it offers everything by turns. This 

_ poor little inclosure of nine feet by seven 
was, at a pinch, kitchen, dining-room, 
nursery, and even library and drawing- 
room, though, as to the last, perhaps it was 
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rather the parlor sitting-room of lodgings 
at the seaside. It was also a bedroom; 
and, for purposes of argument, if not of 
use, it had even a sort of upper floor, in 
fact garrets, at a pinch. 

The housewife now drew forth the kero- 
sene-lamp and the tiny cooking-stove, 
neither of which could be lighted with safety 
until the vehicle was at rest. The next 
thing was to draw the curtains and make 
all snug. It was not to be done in a mo- 
ment. There was a window in each of the 
four sides, and each window had a pair of 
muslin curtains for the daytime, and of 
serge for the night. A skylight was left 
unveiled, on the twofold consideration that 
it was covered with oiled calico, and that 
the stars were not to be suspected of im- 
pertinent curiosity. The windows were but 
eighteen inches square, and their curtains 
being cut to measure, they had a ridiculous 
air of being in short clothes. 

The larder stood confessed in an open 
cupboard, with crockery and stores of eat- 
ables above, and with pots and pans below ; 
and the small stove was soon in full blaze, 
in so far as the phrase may be used in re- 
gard to a volume of combustion positively 
beneath the notice of science. The pecu- 
liarity of this stove was that it would cook 
only one thing at a time, and even that but 
a dish for a table of Lilliput; so, just as 
the chops were beginning to frizzle, the 
potatoes were getting cold. The wit of 
man, or at any rate of that better half of 
him principally concerned, had not yet dis- 
covered how to serve both dishes together 
hot and hot. This problem, however, had 
the touching insistence of an unrealized 
ideal; and the better half was still busy 
over it with bent brows, while the other 
went to tidy up the library. This part of 
their almost too commodious dwelling con- 
sisted of a set of pigeonholes, with shelves 
sloping downward to prevent the escape of 
their contents to the floor. Much of the 
literature of pamphlet used in the propa- 
ganda was stored here—tract “The Curse 
of Landlordism,” a great favorite, with 
“The Crux of the Land Question,” “ Better 
Homes for the Workers,” “ Land Nation- 
alization—Why Do We Want It?” and 
“The Landless Man.” Beside these—such 
is the weakness of our nature— were a com- 
mon tobacco-pipe and as common a pouch, 
with a cigar-box, which, however, was re- 
deemed to finer uses as a receptacle for 


pen and ink. These things, as the van 
moved, were perpetually charging forward 
to the apertures, looking over the dizzy 
precipice below, and then rolling back 
baffled into the gloom of their caves. * The 
library, as beseemed an institution devoted 
to the service of the mind, had stretched 
beyond these narrow limits, and its annex 
was found at the end of the vehicle, on the 
same shelf as the bed for the child. The 
nursery seemed rather dangerously near 
the garret window, but as the latter re- 
mained intact, the infant Amy was probably 
one of those wingless angels that do not 
kick in their sleep. In a general way she 
had certainly come to terms with her en- 
vironment. Under her mother’s brooding 
gaze, she slept as soundly with the van in 
motion as with the oratory. Exceptions 
excepted, the same smile of the better 
world which she had just left was on her 
face, whether the house rumbled over fresh 
cobbles, or some town meeting carried a 
resolution by the acclamation of a roar. 

“T’ll lay the supper-things now, old girl, 
if you like.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“The simplest thing in the world,” said 
the lecturer, addressing himself, by force 
of habit, in default of an audience. “ This 
operation involves the conversion of the 
middle part of the van into a dining-room. 
To do this we have only to unfold a couple 
of deck-stools, and draw out a table trained 
to subdue itself to the most demure insig- 
nificance by the management of its flaps. 

“We will now ring for supper, ladies and 
gentlemen, though that, I observe, is un- 
necessary, as the cook has already laid it 
smoking —or, to speak more correctly, half 
smoking—on the table. The chops at least 
are hot; and, with a little good will, it will 
be easy to treat the potatoes as an ice.”’ 

For some time the wicked of Mr. Kis- 
bye’s denunciation ceased from troubling 
the landed interest, and the weary of the 
war with the feudal system were at rest. 
They ate their meal to the accompaniment 
of the regular breathing of the child, visible 
rather than audible, near as they were to 
its cot. 

“Our puzzle-box on wheels,” continued 
the lecturer, resuming the gag when he had 
lent a hand in putting the supper-things 
away, “is now ready for one change more. 
It becomes a bedroom by the simple ex- 
pedient of emptying a linen-chest, using 
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its lid and a supplementary flap with iron 
supports for the frame of the couch, and 
drawing a pair of curtains to make all snug 
within. We have still a good deal of room 
to spare in the antechamber, and, with a 
few extra shelves running the length of the 
apartment, we could accommodate a body 
of Chinese immigrants, or, for that matter, a 
colony of English stock from our own be- 
loved East End. I do not wish to boast, 
but on ceremonial occasions, and when 
there is no thought of putting up a com- 
panion for the night, we can entertain a 
party of six at tea.” 

The wife gave him the smile he sought, 
though there was weariness on her gentle 
face. 

He went out to smoke his pipe, and fi- 
nally turned in, after the horse had rubbed 
good night on his shoulder and received a 
patinreturn. Soon there was perfect quiet 
in the van, though not exactly perfect 
peace. The cows in the field, with the 
curiosity which is said to be the bane of 
their sex, could not refrain from approach- 
ing the vehicle for purposes of exploration. 
Their deep breathing on the very walls of 
the tenement would have been of ghostly 
suggestion at this hour, had any one within 
been wakeful enough to hear it. But it 
passed unnoticed, like a direful rattle of 
their horns when these were caught in 
momentary entanglement with the wheels. 
There was indeed something to hear the 
livelong night, as there always is in the 
open fields. Nature seems to wake when 
we sleep, and as her stars are at least more 
visibly busy, so her creeping and even 
some of her flying things are more audibly 
so at night. The noisy corn-crake, in his 
season, is really a scandal of the hours of 
darkness. The earliest cock is by no means 
the first to break our rest. As a disturber 
he is positively late in the day, and in the 
same point of view, the lark and the thrush 
are but decadents taking a belated and 
ostentatious airing at unwonted times. It 
is their fear of man perhaps, at any rate 
on the part of the crawling under-world, 
that keeps the more timorous creatures astir 
at unreasonable hours; and earth, that dis- 
dains him, is notoriously given to all sorts 
of inopportune movements. Those who 
have known what it is to lie on her broad 
bosom, with nothing below them but a 
traveler’s cloak and nothing above but 
the spangled vault, will testify that she 
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groans,-shivers, and even stretches herself 
in her sleep. 

Next morning the yellow van had re- 
sumed its travels through broad England 
before the moon-face of Constable Peascod 
appeared at the gate of the paddock. The 
child, sitting up in bed, was blowing a 
penny trumpet as they passed under the 
walls of Allonby. Nothing happened to 
the walls. 


IX 


GEorRGE followed Rose from the meeting, 
and contrived to cut her off from her 
mother’s cottage by taking a path which 
involved a trespass on private grounds. 
He was just in time. The road was hilly, 
and she was on the last rise when she found 
him before her. A few steps more would 
have brought her in sight of the cottage, 
and, what is more, the cottage in sight of 
her. Even as it was, the moon was look- 
ing on. 

She was still in high displeasure, and was 
for passing him without a word. His pas- 
sionate admiration had made a woman of 
her, with all a woman’s claims. She had 
grown to it ina night and a day, from the 
wild girlhood of her tousled hair and her 
rough work at home and farm—a spiritual 
condition till now tempered only by the 
Sunday-school. The tremendous discovery 
that she was part of the beauty of the 
world had come to her quite suddenly, 
while yet she thought herself but a part of 
its strength and coarser uses. All her up- 
bringing had fostered this depressing illu- 
sion. She had read nothing, seen nothing 
but the annual school treat in the castle 
grounds. The county town was a far coun- 
try to her; great London another world. 
Then had come this fierce playmate of old 
to touch her into a new and wholly be- 
witching sense of personality with his rude 
deference and his honeyed tongue. Some- 
thing in her had suddenly tamed him into 
gentleness and the wish to please, where 
before there had been only the rude give- 
and-take of the playground. And now, 
after all this, after the almost mystical 
change, he could still find time to listen to 
a mere spouter on the tail-board of a van. 
To set his blood on fire was surely her 
glorious privilege, and the very essence of 
the joy it gave was in exclusive rights. The 
absurdity of the position that all this in- 
volved jealousy of a public movement did 
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not wholly escape her, but-it only made the 
matter worse. Her rival was simply a 
wretched handbill, not even any accredited 
obstacle in flesh and blood. Added to this 
was the humiliation of the burst of tears 
which had betrayed so much. Could she 
ever forgive herself —or him ? 

“Rose!” 

“Keep your own side o’ the road now. 
You no business this side; you know it as 
well ’s me.” 

This observation, which seems more 
properly to belong to an altercation of 
carters, was still very much to the purpose. 
It was a maxim of the common law of 
Slocum, in matters social, that young people 
of opposite sexes who wished to avoid scan- 
dal should keep opposite sides of the road. 
Even lovers respected it. For all who were 
not in that relationship it was obligatory. 
To ignore it was to be “ talked about.” The 
roads were narrow, —perhaps a considerate 
highway board had in this way tempered 
the wind to the shorn lamb, —but, such as 
they were, travelers of this critical standing 
were expected to keep their left and right, 
though they might be going the same way. 
It implied no very flattering estimate of 
peasant manners, perhaps, but that was as 
it might be. The local Pyramus and Thisbe, 
who respected themselves and the code, 
had always between them this wall ‘of at- 
mosphere—generally a wall of darkness 
too, through which their confidences were 
as those of the wandering voice. If in the 
present instance the barrier of darkness 
was wanting, that was the fault of the 
moon. 

It was a beautiful scene. 


The planta- 
tions on each side rose and fell with the 


road: and their timber-crowned heights 
and masses of bracken in the hollows dear 
to the birds who were so soon to die were 
full of mystery. It was anybody’s land- 
scape seen in this light, though it lay in 
the heart of ordered England, with all its 
measurements recorded in a hundred deeds 
of settlement or parish rolls. A wild man of 
the woods might have seen something to 
remind him of home in its solid swaths of 
impenetrable shade, with here and there 
a tremulous speck of silver in the open as 
the brook caught a ray from above. And, 
after all, in spite of the records, it was per- 
haps as wild and unspoiled as nature had 
left it. The road, with its fence and its 
hedge, was about the only thing of human 
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handiwork. Wild Celtic persons had prob- 
ably sought vale and slope on this very 
business now in hand. The Roman soldier 
at his post hard by may have cursed the 
luck that kept him a prisoner in this hole 
of an island while the nut-brown girl in the 
Campagna was consoling herself with the 
other man. 
“Just you keep your own side!” 

“Not me; I want to see you near. Oh, 
Rose, you ’re the prettiest girl in all this 
world.” 

“*T ain't likely.” 

It was her way of saying that flatteries 
would not serve. We must excuse a cer- 
tain want of art on both sides. Thus they 
say sweet things and thus they reject them, 
in the real Arcadia. The proud setting of 
earth and sky seems to touch it into beauty 
in spite of all. 

“Well, I never used to think so, sure,” 
said the swain. “It seemed to come to me, 
loike, all of a sudden. Lord, I never thowt 
nothin’ of ye, Rose, when we used to go 
to school.” 

“ An’ I never thought nothin’ o’ you no 
time: that ’s all the difference.” 

“What a little tomboy you was! D’ ye 
remember how I pulled your ’air, one day, 
when you collared my hoop? You got it 
done so nice now.” 

“You are a silly sheep, no mistake— 
baa, baa!” 

“I could chop my ’and off for it now, 
I could” [for pulling her hair. “If thine 
eye offend thee,” etc.|. “I can’t tell what 
make me feel so. Maybe it ’s the long 
frocks.” 

“Gone foolish over a print gownd! I 
should be ’shamed to say so, if I was a 
young man.” 

“No, it ain’t that, either. It’s a some- 
thin’-like in your eyes, an’ in the way you 
holds yourself. I often lays awake o’ nights 
wonderin’ what it is. The fellers ’u’d laugh 
at me about it, if they was n’t afraid o’ get- 
tin’ punched. Oh, Rose, you are a beauty, 
no mistake. I could say my prayers to ye.” 

“That ’s wicked. People ha’ been struck 
dead in the Bible for less.” 

“It can’t be. I never felt so good since 
I was a little kid. No gammon, Rose. I 
think you’re right about the sheep, though, 
all the same. I feel silly-like; an’ then, 
along wi’ that, I feel strong. I could 
punch anything, I could, if you was lookin’ 
on. I seem to be walkin’ about on butter- 
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cups. Don’t you go an’ tell nobody, to 
make a laughin’-stock o’ me, or I ’ll kill 
’em. Oh, it ’s the funniest feelin’ I ever 
had in my life. Rose, you must have me: 
1 ll die if you don’t.” 

What it lacked in fascination was made 
up by the kindly mother watching over 
all—the stars quite intent upon the scene 
in spite of their having so much to do else- 
where, the music of the nether-world in 
the faint stirrings of leaf and flower in the 
breeze, and the fainter of creeping things, 
just as much interested, in their way, as 
their betters above. 

The night was in their souls; but one of 
them, at least, hardly knew it. The peasant 
misses a good deal in using his skies only 
as a weather sign. His mate is often better 
advised. 

“It’s the fine evenin’ make you feel so,” 
said the girl, as though she were commis- 
erating a sudden cold. She strove for 
sarcasm, but achieved only tenderness and 
pity in spite of herself. “Daytime you 
don’t care for me.” 

“Why?” he asked fiercely, and crossing 
over to his own side. 

“'Takin’ up with a common showman. 
Ain’t that enough? Why, he ’ll be gone 
to-morrer, miles away; an’ then where ’Il 
you be? He’s got no work to give away.” 

“T don’t care about that. I'll find work 
for myself.”’ 

“What work? George, George! What 
can the likes of us do when we ’ve offended 
the big folks?” 

“T ’ll go on the road. 

“Go on the road!” she echoed faintly. 

“Yes ; there ’’s more things to peddle than 
little tracts about the land—pots and pans 
and kettles, knives and forks, needles and 
thread, candles and calico, tea and sugar. 
I ‘ll be a general shop on wheels—that ’s 
what I’llbe. I’ve thought over it dozen o’ 
times when I been thinkin’ of you. There’s 
a fortune in it. Why, there ain’t no place 
nearer than Randsford, if you want a grid- 
iron! I'll take the villages for twenty mile 
round Allonby. It’sa fortune, sure! I can 
do anything in all the world if you ’ll only 
put your ’and in mine.” 

No knight of old could have been 
prouder on his quest of giant or dragon or 
holy cup; no man of our day in his boast 
of a high ambition in church or state. All’s 
relative: for the scale of Slocum Parva, 
George Herion was a hero of romance. 

LXV.—59 
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It was entrancing in its perspective of 
high destinies, but she dared not trust her- 
self to believe in it toosoon. And, besides, 
she felt real alarms. Public opinion— 
would the gossips approve and support ? 
Her mother ? 

“You could n’t never do it, George. 
How are you goin’ to get your license ? 
Oh, it is a big world to fight in that way, 
an’ no mistake.” 

“T ’ll do it, no fear, if you ’Il say yes.” 

“George, I’m frightened for ye—only 
for that. Can’t you wait?” 

“Wait! Whatfor—to seeif Mr. Kisbye’'ll 
take me back again ?”’ 

“ Never that, George, with my will. And 
you know it.” 

“Well, then, wait for what? Wait or 
starve? Starve an’ p’r’aps lose you! No; 
I *ll have your promise now, or I ’ll go 
many a long mile afore I see you again 
—if ever I do.” 

She paled, even in 
“Many a long mile.”’ 

“Rose, mark my words; there ’s goin’ to 
be fightin’ in that there place they call 
Africa. You remember; we ’ve sung it 
out on the maps many a time. There ‘ll 
be fightin’ to see which is best man, the 
Queen or old Kruger. That ’s where I ‘Il 
go, and good-by to your sojer-boy!”’ 

It was decisive. Swiftly came over her 
the horror of the thought that her unkind- 
ness might drive him to his death; and, 
death or not, that, with him gone, life would 
fall into abysses of spiritual solitude and 
spiritual insignificance from which she 
could never pluck it out. There could be 
no life now without him to cleave to, him 
to cleave to her. 

She was on his side of the road now, and 
the village Grundy missed the chance of 
a lifetime. She crossed to where he stood 
facing her, on the little bridge that spanned 
the gully, and threw herself sobbing on his 
breast. Then, suddenly raising her head, 
she returned his kiss of passion, and ran 
home without another word. 

He did not try to follow her. He sat 
down on the stone parapet, looked up at 
the sky, and for the first time in his life 
saw that it was something more than a 
barometer. His whole soul was in that 
tumult of the sense of being which we 
reach in its fullness but once or twice in a 
lifetime. Nature is chary of the experience, 
for it is a revelation of her innermost secret. 


the moonlight. 
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The great experiences will alone do it— 
great music, great love. And with this 
came a sense of the inadequacy of the 
thing revealed. It was not great enough 
for his superlative mood—rich enough, 
full enough. If he had known how, he 
could have cried out with the lover in the 
German song: 
Earth, hast thou no fairer flowers 
Than these to show? 
Sky, hast thou no orbs of fire 
That brighter glow? 
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My heart ’s so full of happiness, 
It must, it will, o’erflow! 


So here we have a plowboy—dquite a 
common plowboy—touched with gentle- 
ness, poetry, religion, and all because a 
dairymaid, the right dairymaid, though 
a common one still, has given him a kiss. 
Really, really, itis almost enough to make 
one believe that your one valid introduc- 
tion to the whole circle of arts and sciences 
is immortal love. 


(To be continued.) 
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a far as it answers any of the current 
questions regarding trusts, the American 
Sugar Refining Company answers them 
positively—for itself. It is second or third 
of these great combinations in point of age, 
and both before the government and before 
the court it has had to justify its being. By 
the court it was declared illegal. All it did 
in response was to “go to Jersey and put 
on a differeit suit of clothes,’ returning 
to New York the same trust as before, its 
composition unaltered, its principle abiding. 

It is an example and a type. Yet it is 
individual, for trusts, like firms, are what 
they are made by the men who manage 
them. Not long ago in Congress this one 
was called “the most unpopular of them 
all.””. No reason was given. Whether there 
is a valid one depends upon very simple 
matters of conduct. Has it thrust men out 
of business and made their loss its gain ? 
Cruelty to competitors, oppression to work- 
men, the exaction of immoderate prices 
from consumers—some trusts practise these 


vexatious tyrannies ; is the Sugar Trust one 
of them? Have its methods tended to 
lower business morals? Or have its mana- 
gers shown a greed of wealth and an in- 
clination to use it against public interest ? 
In spite of visible gaps, the record is full 
enough, and remarkably informing. 
Throughout its course there has been 
identified with this trust one of those who 
seem to establish the fact that in Amer- 
ica we are getting past the period when it 
was “only three generations from shirt- 
sleeves to shirt-sleeves.”” (What the fathers 
won the sons are keeping, and to that are 
adding more. Vanderbilt and transporta- 
tion, Morgan and finance, Havemeyer and 
sugar—the name stands for the business 
more potently than ever in the past.) This 
is Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, who organized 
the trust, and has remained supremely in 
control. It was his grandfather, coming 
from Schaumburg-Lippe, who started, and 
his grandmother who helped to tend, that 
first little sugar “bakery” in old Green- 
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wich Village, Manhattan. It produced no 
more in a day than in these times would 
yield a dollar profit. But the son and 
heir so extended it that when, in old age, 
he in turn transmitted it to his two sons, 
it was of a thousand times greater capa- 
city. Of this later “ going concern,” a fea- 
ture of the Brooklyn shore of the East 
River, the present Havemeyer became the 
active manager. Under his administra- 
tion the annual output increased from three 
hundred thousand barrels to a million, and 
now, as the main plant of the trust, to five 
millions—nearly a third of all produced 
from cane in America. 


PURPOSE 


FIFTEEN years ago, when eighteen of the 
forty refineries in the country had gone 
into bankruptcy, it occurred to somebody 
that a union of all, a codperation of 
owners, would diminish waste and preserve 
a profit. Twenty-one of the refineries that 
had survived were brought under one con- 
trol, that of the Havemeyers being the 
nucleus. This was a trust in the real sense, 
in which the stockholders of the different 
corporations assigned their stock in trust 
to a board; of trustees—to a board that 
held the voting power of the stocks of the 
various Companies. 

The object was monopoly. It was and is 
the acknowledged ambition of the head of 
it to “refine all the sugar of the American 
people.” Before the Senate bribery com- 
mittee he testified that the principal purpose 
of the trust was to control the price and 
output to the people of this country. Modi- 
fying that afterward so as to be under- 
stood that the object was to control simply 
the trust’s own price and output, he never- 
theless admitted immediately that the trust, 
by having at that time eighty per cent. 
of the refining, could regulate output and 
was in a position to fix the general price. 
Its limit was the point where it would be 
profitable for imports to flow into the 
country over the tariff bulwark. 


CAPITAL INCREASES 


THOUGH the capital stock of all the com- 
panies it banded together aggregated only 
about $6,590,000, it organized itself on a 
basis of $50,000,000. Now one of the 
special dangers of trusts is a tendency 
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toward over-capitalization—the selling of 
more shares to the public than can truly 
exist upon a basis of cash value. What did 
the additional forty-three and a half mil- 
lions represent ? Questions like that came 
from the government in course of formal 
inquiry. 

“IT am not able to see,” remarked the 
government questioner, “how businesses 
that were not profitable before could in- 
crease in such a rapid way.” 

Mr. Havemeyer made it simple for him: 
“You and I are in business, and we run our 
business to suit ourselves. I say: ‘Let us 
form a trust.’ You say: ‘No; I don’t care 
to go in.’ I go alone and put up tite price 
of sugar a quarter of a cent, and that en- 
ables you to make a fair profit. Now I 
say to you: ‘What do you want for your 
plant?’ The plant is worth a million, 
but you won't sell to me for less than 


” 


two millions. I can make more money by. 


buying that plant for two millions under 
the advance of the price of sugar than | 
can by leaving you out [as a rival].” 

All sugar-mills became more valuable 
because of conditions that were “about to 
prevail.”” Not alone the good-will and the 
possible earning capacity had to be paid 
for, but also the proprietary trade-marks, 
though they would seem to be included as 
part of the earning capacity. One of Mr. 
Havemeyer’s sayings is: “I would rather 
have a celebrated trade-mark than a mil- 
lion-dollar plant.” 

He gives an illustrative incident: 

“When refineries outside the trust were 
struggling for business, and the Arbuckles 
started in to fight me, I telegraphed to the 
trust refineries in New Orleans, Boston, 
and Philadelphia to ‘put the Havemeyer 
& Elder stencil on each barrel of sugar’ ; 
and they did, and people would not buy 
other sugar when Havemeyer sugar could 
be had at the same price. Our sales jumped 
a third at once. Arbuckle then had to sell 
at ten cents off.” 


THE 






MAGIC OF REORGANIZATION 


Ow1nc to the rising apprehension of the 
“unmoralized trusts,” there came hostile 
legislation, and adverse criticism from the 
courts, and the Sugar Trust, with the Stan- 
dard Oil and the Whisky, which had been 
its models, went out of existence. The 
Sugar Trust and the Whisky Trust reorgan- 
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ized as single corporations, “the certifi- 
cate-holders becoming stockholders in a 
new corporation which owned all of the 
plants that had been owned by the indi- 
vidual corporations before the original 
formation.” The change was a change in 
dress and in technical legal form only, but 
the trust took occasion to put forth more 
stock, advancing its capitalization from 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000. This was 
done ostensibly to buy up each of the 
constituent companies, payment being 
made partly in the stock and partly in 
cash. No additional companies or plants 
were taken in; nevertheless it required 
$25,000,000 more to bring under one 
ownership the same plants, trade-marks, 
earning capacities, etc., which had been 
under codperating owners in the old trust. 
Once more the value of the plants, trade- 
marks, etc., had accomplished a leap up- 
ward because of conditions that were 
“about to prevail.” 

Still another way of accounting for the 
large capitalization refers to the circum- 
stance that while the constituent companies 
were heavy borrowers in the money mar- 
ket, the trust began to do its own banking, 
to eliminate the item of interest-paying. 
It pays cash for raw sugar on presentation 


of shipping documents, frequently many 
weeks before the arrival of the goods. And 
it is fair to state that the trust, in order to 
protect itself in the raw-sugar market, 
must carry an average stock of raws, ashore 
and afloat for arrival, equal to, say, sixty 


days’ supply. Upon all this sugar it has 
to stand between the producer and the 
consumer in the matter of advancing duties 
to the United States government; in other 
words, duties have to be paid upon with- 
drawal of the goods from bond, and they 
have to wait until the collection of bills for 
the refined Sugar before they can reimburse 
themselves. In addition, they have to 
carry, between stock in process of refining 
and goods in transit, a very large amount 
of refined sugar. Since they do all their 
own banking business, it is perhaps true 
that an average of twenty-five millions of 
dollars is used in this way. 

Several months after the so-called water- 
ing, the trust felt compelled to buy out some 
new refineries erected by Claus Spreckels. 
He had been bought out before, and he 
now promised not to renew his competition. 
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He has not done so, but the prohibition 
was not entailed, like the biblical penalty 
of sin. It was his son, Claus Spreckels, 
Jr., the possessor of what he declares 
to be a less expensive process of clearing 
sugar of impurities, who organized the 
company which has bought a long shore- 
front at Yonkers on which to build a re- 
finery in the spring. 

Part of the new stock, then, went toward 
suppressing the competition of the elder 
Spreckels. One year ago, for the third time, 
the trust put out still more stock, making 
the total $90,000,000. The last was due, 
Mr. Havemeyer informed the stockholders, 
“to the purchase of property.”” What prop- 
erty it was is not public yet, but there are 
several companies in the way of the monop- 
olistic purpose of the trust and the ambition 
of its manager. The chief of them, the Nat- 
ional Sugar Refiaing Company, has lately 
come to “work in entire harmony ”’! with 
the trust—than which there is no better 
first step toward absorption. 

Three times in fifteen years the trust has 
issued new shares. If its business had grown 
in a manner to make this a natural expan- 
sion, it would attract no attention. But in 
the same period, while the capitalization 
of the trust has gone some four and a half 
times higher, the consumption of sugar has 
gone scarcely two and a half times higher, 
and the market of the trust has been dimin- 
ished in ten years from ninety per cent. of 
the whole to about fifty-seven per cent. It 
has been diminished, in fine, to a point 
where only Wall street men (to whom fifty- 
one per cent. of the vote in directory meet- 
ings is the all-powerful quantity) would be 
justified in calling it a trust, or anything 
truly like a monopoly. To move it a de- 
gree nearer to being a monopolistic trust 
one would need to assume that the Na- 
tional Company, which “works in har- 
mony” with it, is tacitly part of it. The 
trust and the National together have just 
short of three quarters of the trade. 


MARGIN LOWERED 


Ir was questioned, and still is, whether 
the capitalization of even the original trust 
was proper. Of the plants absorbed, thirty- 
four per cent. were dismantled or shut 
down. Only sixty-six per cent. remained 
to be operated. This being so, did not the 


1“ Statistical Sugar Trade Journal.” 
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trust capitalize sixty-six per cent. as though 
it was one hundred per cent., thus pump- 
ing in. thirty-four per cent. of “water” ? 
It did, of course. Still, it is answered, if 
the smaller number could produce when 
concentrated as much as all together when 
separate, there was no difference. Value 
was intact. Putit thus to those who object, 
and they rejoin: “Maybe so. The Sugar 
‘Trust, however, was capitalized on almost 
a five hundred per cent. basis!” There is 
some favor expressed for even this. If it 
can pay the same satisfactory dividends to 
stockholders on such a basis, what is the 
harm? The harm, naturally, is that in 
order to pay dividends honestly on so 
enormous a capital it must make an enor- 
mous profit. And if it does do that, the 
consumer is paying more money for his 
sugar than he ought. 

It is somewhat essential to know whether 
the consumer 7s paying more for his sugar 
than he ought. No doubt the trust has 
brought economies to bear which have 
made refining cheaper than under the old 
system, for it is still able to pay seven and 
twelve per cent. on stock which has been 
highly “watered.” By listening to Mr. 
Havemeyer one may come to some prac- 
tical conclusions. He volunteered one 
day: 

“When any one asks me what I have 
done to be proud of, I tell him just this: 
‘I have decreased the margin on sugar.’”’ 

That is certainly of record; the stated 
margin of profit, or the difference between 
the cost of the raw and the price of the 
finished product, has been reduced by 
the Sugar Trust’s operations, according to 
the sugar statisticians. There are sugar 
men who will be inclined to dispute Mr. 
Havemeyer’s claim of achievement. 

On this matter of the margin of profit in 
sugar, the reader is referred to the tables 
of average prices in the next column com- 
piled by the statisticians Willet and Gray. 

Thus the average margin shows consid- 
erably lower than before the trust, and 
lower even than the average of the four 
years in the course of which refineries were 
going into bankruptcy. Benefits arising 
from the economies of the combination 
were not, to be sure, distributed equally 
among public and workmen and stock- 
holders. That would be going beyond the 
custom of our times. The people were not 
mulcted (a word Mr. Havemeyer uses 
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often) and the workmen were not mulcted : 
each received some good. 

Whether the reduced margin is due to 
any outflow of kindness from Mr. Have- 
meyer, or to his ambition to “refine the 
sugar of the American people,” one need 
not speculate. He says quite frankly: 

“ Business is not philanthropy. I think 
it fair to get out of the consumer all you 
can, consistent with the business proposi- 
tion. But if you ask too much of a profit, 
you get somebody in competition. The 
only way to reduce competition is to keep 
your prices below the competitive point. 
We try to make our prices so low as to 
defy competition—the real motive being 
the protection of our own business, the re- 
sult being no profit to rivals.” 

There is a seeming contradiction in de- 
claring that “it is fair to get out of the con- 
sumer all you can,” and yet regarding as 
one’s proudest achievement the reduction 
of the margin. Logically, to follow the one 
ought to defeat the other. Mr. Havemeyer 
further expounds his theory of dealing with 
the consumer : 

“ There [pulling out his watch] is a time- 
piece Jurgensen made for me one summer 
I was in Norway, one of the last he made 
before he died, and he charged me eight 
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hundred dollars for it. Now I could have 
bought a dollar watch,—there are dollar 
watches, —but I wanted one of Jurgensen’s 
watches, because they were about the best 
in the world. He took into consideration 
my desire, the excellence of his work, and 
the limitations of his production, and 
charged eight hundred dollars. He was 
perfectly justified.” 

Or, as railway men would say, it is just 
to charge all the traffic will bear. 

In sugar, as in transportation, such a 
theory in practice is likely to be met sooner 
or later with a new sugar-mill or a parallel 
road. Only a Jurgensen could make a cer- 
tain quality of watch, but many men can 
refine sugar or run railways. This has been 
the experience of the Sugar Trust. One 
mill after another has started up to get 
some of its trade. Capital, ever searching 
out good investment, has been plainly dis- 
posed to regard refining as worthy of its 
adventure. And notwithstanding all its 
economies, advantages, and expert man- 
agement, the trust at the end of fifteen 
years has been able to possess itself of only 
three quarters of the trade. It has not, 
therefore, at all times “kept prices so low 
as to defy competition,” the reason being 
perhaps that now and then it has been pre- 
occupied with “getting out of the con- 
sumer ”’ all it could. Meantime, if it hap- 
pens that the margin has indeed been 
reduced almost to the level of England’s, 
the result is surely a triumph of manage- 
ment. 


LABOR 


BEsIDES unduly advancing the price of 
their products, another obvious way in 
which trusts may interfere with the general 
welfare is by oppressing workmen in order 
to reduce cost of production. What the 
Sugar Trust has done regarding labor is 
pointed and clear. 

In massing the refineries, it found that 
six or seven could turn out as much sugar 
as all the twenty-one together, some being 
obsolete ; so it dismantled all the unneces- 
sary plants, stopped work in them, and 
dismissed the men. Five refineries now 
produce more than twenty-four did before. 
This is to work at a minimum expense, 
and the trust found itself willing to advance 
the wages of the workmen it retained. 
Later these were increased in number be- 
yond those originally in service. As nearly 
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as can be told, for most grades of labor the 
wage improvement under the trust has 
amounted to an average of a dollar a week. 
Strikes have not bothered it; trade-union- 
ism has been in no degree harassing. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Havemeyer cannot see that 
strikes ever yield any benefit to the strikers, 
but he has come into no antagonism toward 
unionism. Most sugar labor is unskilled, 
“and you cannot unionize unskilled labor 
by itself.’”” Germans contribute the skilled 
labor; Poles, Hungarians, indeed the very 
same races that have flocked to the hard- 
coal mines, contribute the common labor; 
and they have displaced nearly all the Eng- 
lish-speaking workers, just as in the mines, 
for the reason that they can be had for 
less pay. “ You cannot hire an Irishman 
now,” the head of the trust declares, “for 
ordinary wages.” The kind of man that 
can be hired for twelve cents an hour 
does not restrict himself to a short day, 
and the privilege of doing extra time is 
generally used. Little by little the twelve- 
cent-an-hour man has been put in the 
place of the stevedore, whose union wage at 
unloading vessels is from forty to forty-five 
cents an hour. 

For five years Mr. Havemeyer worked 
in a refinery himself. His father had in- 
sisted (it was Ruskin’s formula) that the 
sons who were to inherit his business should 
put on overalls, breathe the heat and the 
vapors, and learn by their own sweat what is 
the portion of labor. It led to the company 
supplying beer at cost to the workmen, 
and it led undoubtedly to the corporate 
manners which have been adhered to in 
dealing with ten thousand workingmen, 
and the practice of giving them ten per 
cent. more than they can get anywhere else 
as soon as they are found qualified physi- 
cally to stand from 90° to 110° tempera- 
ture and “do the work.” 

In the Sugar Trust, then, some of the 
benefits of increased efficiency have been 
received by the consumer, and some by 
the workmen. These things have been true 
even though seven per cent. and twelve 
per cent. for the stockholders had to be 
earned on a capitalization fourteen times 
greater than that of the original com- 
panies, or four and a half times greater 
than the valuation of their businesses. Some 
one has calculated that while capital has 
an interest equal to $9,000,000 or so an- 
nually more than it had under the indi- 
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vidual system, the interest of labor in the 
trust has increased a scant $52,000 annu- 
ally. It is as if a new labor-saving ma- 
chine had been invented, which, by 
paying the old workmen $52 each extra, 
could be made to yield millions more profit 
in a year. 


TRUST ECONOMIES 


In this last consideration there is practi- 
cal truth. Most of the improvements in 
sugar-refining have been in the direction 
of labor-saving, and a striking thing 
about a first look through a factory is 
the deserted aspect of the place. Barges 
are unloaded of their coal and the coal 
transported overhead by a chain of buckets 
to the boilers in four blocks of buildings. 
You will see the coal fed directly to the 
boilers by mechanical instead of human 
stokers. At the top of the building the raw 
sugar goes through defecating material, — 
a weak solution of phosphoric acid and 
milk,—which combines and incloses the 
mechanical impurities. Bag-filters then 
strain them off. There is still a molasses 


color to the sugar, so it is dropped through 
thirty-foot filters of bone-black, or bone 
charcoal which is like sand, and from that 
falls into vacuum-pans, on a story below, 


for melting, for evaporation of water, and 
for crystallization ; thence into centrifugals 
which fling out the syrup; and through 
sieves which grade it according to size of 
crystals, the “coarse” being used by con- 
fectioners, the “standard” by manufac- 
turers, and the “fine” by families. Fun- 
nels guide it into barrels, which are packed 
close by mechanical jolting, and, after being 
headed up by human coopers, are borne 
away by mechanical conveyers to the ship- 
ping-room. For small packages there are 
machines to fill, weigh, and seal, one girl 
furnishing all the labor required to put up 
twenty-two of the smallest in a minute. The 
main study in the manufacture has been to 
avoid having the sugar handled twice—to 
send it straight by gravity or by endless- 
chain devices almost from the first process 
to the last. 

Some of the trust’s economies are thus 
indicated. Being a large and regular buyer 
of raw sugar, it can buy perhaps a sixteenth 
of a cent lower than its rivals. When the 
raw drops, it can postpone a little the cor- 
responding drop in refined, because of its 
strength in fixing prices, while it sees to 
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it that a rise in raw is followed without 
delay by a rise in refined. That it can 
manipulate the raw-sugar market, or de- 
press the prices at will any further than 
this, has not been clearly shown. In No- 
vember it was believed that the trust and 
other refiners had agreed not to pay more 
than a stipulated rate, because the Louisi- 
ana crop was coming in and would have 
to take what it could get from them. Still, 
it is axiomatic that the cost of beets 
fixes the price of sugar—a price that is 
fixed in Hamburg, the largest market. 
There is only one price for raw in New 
York, whether it comes from Cuba, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, or Hamburg, and that is the 
world’s price plus the American duty, 
which on 96° raw sugar is $1.685 each 
hundredweight. ‘There are breaks now 
and then in the ‘market, but the parity 
of the Hamburg price is soon restored. 
Of certain advantage is the ability of 
the trust to keep an enormous supply on 
hand and from it to fill extraordinary 
orders immediately. Sometimes this ena- 
bles it to obtain a sixteenth of a cent more 
a pound than any of its competitors, “ they 
being compelled to go a sixteenth below 
the regular market price in order to effect 
a sale.” It can refine somewhat cheaper, 
too, than its rivals. One can easily un- 
derstand that an increased output in any 
given plant always reduces cost. The re- 
fineries cannot be run full at all times of 
the year, and formerly, during the dull 
season, they were all run with a reduced 
output and an increased cost. Now the 
surplus capacity can be closed when not 
needed, and the remaining houses run to 
full capacity, thereby effecting a saving. 
And doubtless, as a tremendous con- 
sumer, it is in favorable state to get sup- 
plies at a discount. The reception of 
special rates from railways has been sus- 
pected, but not proved. By having its 
seven refineries in different parts of the 
country, it saves in transportation more 
than a rival who must ship from one 
point. Better powers of distribution are 
consequently implied. In the West, where 
a San Francisco refinery and also beet- 
sugar mills are lusty competitors, the loss 
to Mr. Havemeyer personally, it is interest- 
ing to know, is somewhat broken by the 
circumstance that he is a stockholder in 
the competing refinery. - He is interested, 
too, as well as other men in his company, 
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in sugar lands in Cuba, and thus he and 
they get an individual return from sugar- 
growing as well as from sugar-making. On 
the word of one of them it may be added 
that they sell their product to the highest 
bidder, whether trust or anti-trust. It may 
be believed, notwithstanding, that they are 
pointing the way for the trust to obtain ad- 
vantages in source of supply. 


EXPEDIENTS 


No secret is made of the expedients that 
the Sugar Trust has used in contesting for 
the privilege of doing all the refining it 
can. Prices were lowered throughout the 
territory in which a would-be rival sought 
to establish himself. Some of the profit 
which was derived elsewhere was used as 
it was last summer (and again two months 
ago), when, to extend operations against 
beet-sugar, the trust sold refined sugar 
along the Missouri River half a cent below 
the cost of raw cane-sugar in New York.! 
If this was to use one’s property for the 
injury of that of another, it violated the 
spirit of the law against conspiracy. But 
it is argued that this was not the case. The 
territory invaded was not particularly the 
property of the beet-sugar manufacturers. 
Mr. Havemeyer, with his ambition before 
him, is willing to forgo gain, even lose 
money, in some localities, to rid himself of 
those who venture to strive after the sugar 
trade. By this, it is not meant that he 
“crushes’’ them without scruple. He re- 
duces them to a condition where they see 
the desirability of making terms of sur- 
render. These terms may inflict nothing 
worse than that the conquered shall turn 
over his mill to the trust and receive in 
part payment some of the trust’s certifi- 
cates. That there might be an ethical 
question involved once occurred to a gov- 
ernment questioner, who suggested it, and 
the head of the trust replied: 

“T don’t care two cents for your ethics. 
I don’t know enough about them to apply 
them.” 

His business is to refine and sell sugar 
—all the sugar, if possible; and his meth- 
ods, like many “trust methods,” are really 
nothing but old competitive methods am- 
plified. 

As he himself complains: “There ap- 
pears to be in the public mind a distinc- 
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tion between what is done by a corporation 
and what is done by an individual. What 
is commendable in an individual is dis- 
honest in a corporation. I maintain that 
it is immaterial to the public in what form 
business is done, whether by an individual, 
firm, corporation, or even trust; itis merely 
a difference of machinery.” 

The point he does not touch is that, no 
matter under what form business is carried 
on, the result must not be monopoly, not 
even a benevolent monopoly. 

The object of the Sugar Trust was and 
is monopoly. Because it has not attained 
it, the believer in trusts gains support for 
his usual contention that the natural oper- 
ation of trade is capable in the long run 
of regulating these vast corporations, with 
their often impossible dreams of empire. 

One of the most humanly interesting 
episodes of the endless conflict in which 
this trust has been involved is that with 
the Arbuckles. It was at a moment when, 
having just bought up the new Spreckels 
refineries, the trust controlled nearly ninety 
per cent. of the output, that some coffee- 
merchants (the Arbuckle Brothers) who 
owned a machine for doing up coffee in 
small packages decided that there would 
be an advantage in selling sugar thus. 
And soon, instead of buying from the trust, 
they decided that they might more profit- 
ably manufacture the sugar for themselves. 
So they built a refinery. 

Mr. Havemeyer took it as a challenge. 
He at once purchased the Woolson’s Spice 
Company and began to market the coffee 
of which it was proprietor. He sold the 
coffee at cost, a chastisement for the coffee- 
merchants who had gone into sugar. In 
addition he knocked a good deal off the 
price of sugar, and devised a machine 
which would enable him to compete with 
the Arbuckles in supplying the demand for 
small parcels. This contest is still being 
waged, after four years, with heat and 
feeling. Arbuckle prices have had to come 
down in coffee; trust prices have had to 
fall in sugar. The consumer has gained 
accordingly from the determination of 
these unyielding competitors. 


TARIFF AIDS 


THE trust appears to have more favor from 
the tariff than it needs. Protective duty on 


1 Congressional hearing, p. 253. 
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raw sugar is $1.685 a hundred pounds, and 
on refined $1.95. As 108.1 pounds of raw 
are required to make 100 pounds of the 
pure article, the tax on that quantity is 
$1.82148. Thus the differential, or pro- 
tection to American manufacturers, —the 
difference between the duty on raw and 
the duty on refined, —is above twelve cents 
on a hundred pounds; even more, some 
declare, calculating that the government 
estimate as_to how much raw it takes is 
below the fact. 

With the duty on raw, which is used by 
the cane men only, and the duty on re- 
fined, the beet-sugar industry is protected 
by an unscalable wall, and has thrived ac- 
cordingly. Its finished product costs it 
only $3.50 a hundred ;! the selling price 
of that from abroad is $5 or $5.50, leav- 
ing American beet-sugar a profit of from 
$30 to $40 a short ton. The Sugar Trust, 
using cane instead of beets, averages a 
profit of $14.50 a ton against the $30 or 
$40 a ton of the so-called Beet Trust. 
Even at that rate, it is figured by old re- 
finers no longer commercially interested, 
the Sugar Trust, not to mention the Beet 
Trust, is unduly aided by the tariff. 

“If the Sugar Trust was not trying to 
pay dividends on excessive capital it could 


make a profit without any tariff assistance,” 
they assert. It is admittedly the opinion 
of one of the most experienced men in the 
trust that if raw sugar were entered free 
no duty would be required on refined. The 
foreign manufacturer could not compete 
with the prices a free raw sugar would 


make possible. One definite thing the 
protection on refined has done is to enable 
the trust to add so tremendously to its 
capital, and to enlist the interest of twelve 
thousand or more stockholders in every 
State in the Union. That means that, for 
any effort to revise the tariff in a fashion 
not approved by the trust, there are now 
twelve thousand or more citizens, from one 
coast to the other, who would endeavor to 
influence their respective representatives 
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in Congress against the change—a tariff- 
nurtured condition not possessed singly 
and alone by the Sugar Trust. 

Mr. Havemeyer is the author of that 
sweeping protestation that “the tariff is 
the mother of trusts.” Lest it should sound 
inconsistent, coming from one who has 
tried to have a higher duty placed on the 
commodity in which he himself deals, it 
should be explained that he reconciles the 
word and the act in this manner: under the 
Dingley Law, the average tariff is fifty per 
cent. ad valorem; yet on refined sugar 
there is a tariff equivalent to only four per 
cent. ad valorem. Mr. Havemeyer advo- 
cates a tariff wall of level height, instead 
of one that towers for one industry and is 
hollowed out for another. A horizontal ten 
per cent. impost would be sufficient whether 
the article were steel or woolens or—well, 
for sugar he is frank enough to say that 
eight per cent. would be ample. One may 
draw conclusions from the career of his 
trust as to whether it is suffering from any- 
thing more serious than jealousy. 

Turning over the record of the Sugar 
Trust, one may not be able to see that what 
Mr. Carnegie calls “the grand step toward 
cheaper products for the people ’’ has been 
taken by it in any but a halting manner. 
Nevertheless it has taken it. A slightly 
lessened margin is its footprint. While ad-- 
vancing and depressing the price to the con- 
sumer as it saw fit, and paying dividends on 
an increasing capitalization, it was not in 
the long run enlarging the difference be- 
tween what was paid for raw and what was 
charged for refined. Fear of competition, 
actual conflict to overcome those who were 
striving after the same gain, may have been 
the impelling cause—probably it was; yet 
the result is what it is, and ought to bear a 
little upon the trust problem generally. 
“ Independents are increasing constantly,” 
asserts Claus Spreckels, Jr., who is him- 
self independent of the trust, “and the 
Sugar Trust’s business is accordingly de- 
creasing.” 


1 Agricultural Department estimate. 
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The Better Way as to Labor! 


AST month we endeavored to set forth 

4 a principle lying at the bottom of the 
labor question-—the principle that a labor- 
ing-man should not be deprived of the 
right to sell his labor. We maintained that 
laboring-men were fighting against their 
own interests when they endeavored to 
prevent, with force, their fellow-laborers 
from selling their labor. We contended, 
moreover, that a condition of civic peace 
is necessary to the solution of the labor 
question, as of all other great questions yet 
to be settled in the economical world. 
Since the editorial was written we have 
read the report of a sermon by Dr. Hillis 
(the successor to the pulpit of Henry Ward 
Beecher and Lyman Abbott) on the sub- 
ject of “ Labor’s Hatred of Labor.” Dr. 
Hillis spoke from special knowledge of 
his subject, and his words are entitled to 
grave consideration. His sympathy with 
workingmen cannot be questioned, and 
his argument is undeniably in their interest. 

Dr. Hillis declared that “a union man 
has a right to decide how many hours he 
will work and at what wage he will work.” 
No one seems to be denying that. But the 
preacher went on to say that “the non- 
union man has a right to consider deliber- 
ately the reasons for the union, and also 
to refuse to join it.” It would seem that 
such a proposition would be received with- 
out dissent in a country such as we once 
thought America to be; but is it so re- 
ceived? If it is not so received, and if 
intimidation, violence, and murder are al- 
lowed to gainsay the proposition, then we 
have lost, or shall lose, —just to that extent, 
—the heritage of the fathers, though such 
a loss no patriot can accept as likely to be 
permanent. But let us quote the preacher: 


No union man or delegate has received 
any charter from God or the Constitution to 
kill a non-union man, or, to send around these 


printed notices, saying, “The following fac- 
tory and the following store and the follow- 
ing shop are declared unfair, and you are 
directed to boycott any merchant who handles 
their goods ”—an order that has bankrupted 
hundreds of little shops and factories and stores 
and that has broken the hearts and ruined the 
lives of innumerable poor men, who may have 
been mistaken in not joining the union, but 
who have the same God-given right to do 
foolish things that you and I have, without 
being ‘starved to death or pounded to death. 

For every twenty union men and their fami- 
lies there are eighty non-union men with their 
families. These laboring-men may hate capi- 
talists, but labor’s hatred for labor burns like 
a flame, eats like nitric acid, is malignant be- 
yond all description. 

Thank God, only a little section of the labor- 
unions feel in this way; the great majority 
disclaim violence. But just here we remember 
that Guizot tells us that only one or two per 
cent. of the people of France believed in vio- 
lence; the ninety-eight per cent. disclaimed 
violence: but the two per cent. at last filled 
the streets of Paris with festering corpses, 
clogged the Seine with dead bodies, shut up 
every factory in Paris, and the laboring classes 
starved by scores of thousands. And the one 
per cent. element in the labor-union that hates 
non-union men, that sends out letters declar- 
ing non-union factories unfair, the element 
that makes the union effective by the boycott, 
can overwhelm the shops and factories of this 
country with immeasurable ruin. 

Oh, the bitterness with which labor pursues, 
not “ wicked capital,” but poor and helpless la- 
bor! And, strangely enough, everybody is ter- 
rorized. Some pulpits have fixed their eyes so 
intently on the wrongs of the twenty union 
men that they have no‘ kind word for the 
eighty non-union families. The politicians will 
not speak; most papers will not speak. 


This, to our mind, is good, wholesome, 
manly talk, thoroughly in the interest of 
the workers themselves, and of a spirit 
that, outside of the ranks of boycotters, is 


still called American! President Eliot was 
right when he said that the workingman 
who resists the tyranny of his fellow-work- 


1 See ‘* The Workingman’s Right” in THE CENTURY for December, 1902. 
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ingman is a good type of the American 
hero. 

It is not only with non-union men that la- 
bor organizations cruelly contend, but often 
there is relentless warfare between rival 
organizations. President Gompers’s ad- 
dress at New Orleans in November last, 
at the opening of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, contained 
words of grave and timely warning. Con- 
flicting claims as to jurisdiction, on the 
part of various labor organizations, unless 
more calmly maintained, he is reported 
to have said, would involve the labor 
organizations. of the country in a conflict 
which by comparison would dwarf all the 
struggles in which labor organizations have 
been engaged thus far, where “ laboring- 
men would fight with laboring-men from 
behind barricades in the manner in which 
men deal with their mortal foes.” 

But at this time we wish to call atten- 
tion to another principle involved in the 
labor question: namely, that the working- 
man is entitled to something more than his 
“wage”; that the law-of supply and de- 
mand, though it inevitably is felt in the 
so-called “labor-market,” is not the only 
law to be obeyed; that something more, 
even, than fair-dealing, namely, human 
sympathy, is to be exercised by the em- 
ployer; and, by the same principle, that 
the workingman should reciprocate this 
sentiment of consideration and sympathy. 

It is not difficult to gather together in- 
cidents showing the excesses—the crimes 
—of zeal on the part of unionism. Such 
arraignments are extremely useful, for they 
show to the honest and thoughtful com- 
ponents of the labor element, and they 
exhibit to the community at large, the ex- 
treme danger of certain tendencies. But 
it is also of great use, as it is a much 
pleasanter task, to contemplate from time 
to time the other side of the picture and 
to name instances where right feeling and 
right treatment on the part of employers 
have been met by right feeling and manly 
behavior on the part of the employed. 

Lately we learned of a case where an 
American decorator, well known in New 
York, had some work to do over the line, 
in Canada. He found the local workmen 
getting small pay—a few dimes—for a 
very long day’s work. One day he an- 
nounced to them that he desired to shorten 
their hours and increase their pay to a figure 
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hitherto- beyond their very dreams. He 
told them that in order to accomplish this 
they must do their part by improved and 
more rapid work. They assenting, he 
trained the Canadians in gangs under 
New York workmen, brought them up to 
the proper standard of performance, and 
thereupon sent back to New York most of 
his skilled workmen, and put through the 
job triumphantly by the newly trained and 
enthusiastic workers, the shirkers and im- 
possibles, of course, being eliminated in 
the progress of the job. 

A Philadelphia employer of whom we 
know, while he has made no experiments 
in the so-called philanthropic methods of 
treating his employees (such schemes of 
betterment as were described in Dr. Tol- 
man’s article on“ What More thanWages ?” 
in THE CENTURY for December, 1900), has 
entered voluntarily upon a scheme of grad- 
ual shortening of the hours of the opera- 
tors without any cutting down of pay. In 
this case there has also been a sifting out 
of the incompetent; the net result of the 
experiment being a larger output, and thor- 
oughly satisfactory relations between em- 
ployer and employed. 

A Southern coal-mine owner wrote to 
the League for Social Service (now the 
American Institute for Social Service) that 
he had been operating different lines of 
business for fifteen years and never had a 
strike that amounted to anything. This 
mine-owner believes that something more 
than good wages is needed for the estab- 
lishment of cordial relations between em- 
ployer and employed, namely, sympathy 
and even love. This man writes: 


I have overcome some very difficult situa- 
tions in the past at our different mines, and 
have controlled and kept at work large bodies 
of men when all the mines around us were 
closed down by bitter strikes. But, as before 
stated, I cannot say whether I will be able to 
do this always in future or not; but I do say 
that this kind of a course is, in my judgment, 
the proper one to pursue, and will bring the 
best results that can be obtained both in the 
matter of a good conscience and also better 
returns for capital invested. 


Another correspondent of the Institute 
is a manufacturer in Ohio. His experience 
is one of the most gratifying on record. 
The employers, in this instance, have al- 
ways tried to treat the employees as men, 
“with the same feelings, hopes, and rights” 
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as themselves, and to consider that they 
are all “one great family with mutual in- 
terests.”’ 


I have not begun to do as much for our em- 
ployees as they have done for me, but have en- 
deavored to treat [them] always as I should like 
to be treated if our positions were reversed. Our 
relations for nearly thirty years have been al- 
ways friendly and satisfactory, we have never 
had any strikes or troubles of any kind; but 
this is owing as much, if not more, to the char- 
acter of our employees. As illustrative of this 
I will tell you of an incident which occurred 
during the panic of ’93: 

A month or so after the panic began, and 
when large concerns were failing in every di- 
rection, there filed into my office one morning 
some fifteen or twenty men, representing the 
several shops in our plant. Their manner and 
looks were serious, and while I had no more 
earnest wish than that I should never have 
any trouble with our employees, I feared that 
it had come at last. Finally one of them, as 
spokesman, said that they had thought very 
long over the matter that had brought them 
there before they had decided to come, and 
that they hoped they would find me prepared 
to accede to their request; that they had no- 
ticed that large concerns who had stood the 
stress of many panics were failing every day, 
that our warehouses were filling with goods 
which we could n’t sell, and that they pre- 
sumed we, like others, were unable to obtain 
payment for goods already sold, and that they 
feared that we might be in danger as well as 
other concerns; that some of them had been 
with us for a few years, some for many years, 
and some the length of a generation ; that they 
had always received fair wages and had been 
able to save some money, and while the indi- 
vidual savings were not large, the aggregate 
was a considerable sum, and that they had 
come to tell me the whole of it was at my dis- 
posal for the use of the company if it were 
needed. 

I will leavé you to imagine what my feelings 
were, for I have never, from that date to this, 
been able to find words in which to suitably 
express them. This is only one of the many 
instances of their consideration. 





A fresh, and in some of its details pic- 
turesque, instance of the right relation be- 
tween employer and employed occurred at 
the time of the recent election in Pennsyl- 
vania, a highly gratifying accompaniment 
of which was the overthrow of the reigning 
political machine in Pittsburg by a com- 
bination of men of character and indepen- 
dence in both of the great parties. One of 
the anti-machine candidates for Congress 
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was a prominent citizen of Pittsburg, a 
man of light and leading, and a prosperous 
manufacturer, During the campaign some 
irreconcilables—we do not know who— 
endeavored, in connection with the poli- 
ticians, to make trouble for the candidate, 
with the result of arousing among the 
men a new sense of the uniform fair and 
generous action on the part of their prin- 
cipal employer, which consolidated them 
in a spirit of enthusiastic loyalty. In fact, 
they prepared a small pamphlet reviewing 
the history of the relations between the chief 
owner of the works and the workmen from 
the beginning, and this was issued in the 
campaign as a “document in the case” 
which completely refuted the false and 
damaging accusations. This pamphlet 
quoted from resolutions adopted as long 
ago as.1888 by the workmen, in which 
were cordially acknowledged their em- 
ployers’ “ affability, sympathy, and liberal- 
ity,” as also from a “ Testimonial” of the 
workmen prepared in 1890 in acknowledg- 
ment of a reduction of hours of work, 
with the maintenance of the same wage. 
As to present conditions, the pamphlet 
says: 


No set of workmen in this city receive fairer 
treatment from the hands of their employers. 
Politics have never been a test in our shops, 
we being absolutely free to vote for whom we 
please. We know that any reasonable request 
upon our part will be cheerfully considered 
and, if consistent, granted. No shop in Pitts- 
burg has more contented, happy workmen. 
No shop in Pittsburg employing as many men 
in the different trades brings better wages to 
each man’s pocket every two weeks. If this 
were not so, why do his men stay with him 
five, ten, twenty, and thirty years, and why do 
they so cordially refer to their old employ- 
ment in ninety-nine cases out of every hun- 
dred? Mr. has always dealt with us 
frankly, and tried to do so fairly, and thor- 
oughly believes that this is the surest way to 
secure the best results to each and all. 








A day or two after the election, when 
the successful candidate entered his shop, 
he was surprised by a loud welcome of 
ringing steel, surrounded by a sea of joyful 
faces, and forced to mount a platform and 
receive and make addresses from and to 
five hundred or more of his present and 
former employees! 

In the “Testimonial” of 1890 these 
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employees addressed their employers as 
“kind friends.” The status of friendship, 
we maintain, is the most desirable in the 
relations of labor and capital. We know 
that right and generous treatment on the 
part of employers has often been met by 
brutal ingratitude. Many business men 
have been utterly discouraged, owing to 
the failure of experiments conducted in the 
spirit of sympathy and assistance. When 
failure does occur it is apt to be through 
the tyranny of the union, influenced per- 
haps by officials who are under the tempta- 
tion of doing something lest their “right to 
exist”’ as officials should be unpleasantly 
questioned by their associates. Yet the 
attitude of frank and cordial friendship is 
a tremendous power, and will surely help 
to assuage the bitterness of that strife which 
is getting to be a more and more perplexing 
problem in the world of enterprise. 

No mechanical system of arbitration can 
take the place of this element, for arbitra- 
tion itself, though of immense benefit on 
occasion, should be considered only a last 
resort. In arecent address, Herman Justi, 
commissioner of the Illinois Coal-Opera- 
tors’ Association, said: 
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If arbitration is made so easy that employér 
or employee can resort to it upon any pretext, 
then the result will be that wherever it is be- 
lieved any advantage can be obtained by one 
side or the other, the responsibility of settling 
questions in dispute will never be assumed, as 
it should be, by those immediately in authority 
or interest. Thus arbitration will, in the very 
nature of things, soon be in bad repute. No 
dignified plan of arbitration will ever be suc- 
cessful until all wise and honorable means have 
been exhausted in devising a simpler, quicker, 
and equally fair method of settling the vast 
majority of such disputes as arise from day 
to day. 


Better than arbitration,—wise and ne- 
cessary as that may be at times,—better 
than arbitration, especially than enforced 
arbitration, is mutual acquaintance, re- 
spect, confidence, and ease of approach; 
and these cannot be obtained when there 
is totally absent, on either side, a spirit of 
human sympathy. The other day we asked 
a highly successful manufacturer how it 
was that he had got along so well, and for 
sO many years, with his great crowd of 
employees and their labor-union allies. 
“We beat them,” he said, “with kind- 
ness.” 


Ra Re 


The American Invasion of Canada’s 
Wheat Belt 


WENTY years ago a little gentleman of 
an iron-gray aspect, who had become en- 
deared tothe Canadian Northwest,usedtoamuse 
stolid Britishers by his enthusiastic predictions 
of tremendous development in the wheat belt 
northwest of St. Paul. The prophet was the 
late James W. Taylor, American consul at 
Winnipeg; and the year just past marked the 
beginning of the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
Looking at the wheat-fields of the North- 
west to-day, the most enthusiastic views seem 
natural eriough. Entering the wheat belt by 
way of St. Paul in the month of July, when the 
fields are yellow and almost ripe, you may ride 
north for a day and a half with nothing be- 
tween your eye and the sky-line but wheat, 
wheat—a boundless sea of wheat rippling to 
the wind like waves to the run of invisible feet ! 


Here and there rise the tall red towers of the 
elevators where settlements have clustered 
into a village; but across the fenceless, un- 
broken reaches, nothing but wheat, wheat! 
You have been in the wheat-fields only a few 
hours when you begin to feel the immensities, 
—east, west, north, south,—dwarfing your 
train till it is like a worm crawling across some 
vast space. Enter the wheat belt by way of 
Winnipeg westward, and you may ride for a 
day and a half with nothing between the car- 
windows and the circling sky but wheat, 
wheat! Leave the main line of travel and 
strike off through the wheat-fields on horse- 
back, and you may ride for fifty, for a hun- 
dred miles, with the heavy yellow heads as 
high as your stirrup, and not find a break in 
the stretch of wheat but the zigzag trail you 
are following, or the rutted print of a buck- 
board marking a fenceless prairie road. And 
you may come back to your starting-point 
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by another trail and still not be out of the 
wheat. 

When Consul Taylor first uttered his pro- 
phecy, these fields were for the most part bare, 
rolling prairie, with a russet grass on the tops 
of the ravines which seemed to promise little 
fertility, with dank sloughs everywhere in the 
valleys, and with, at far intervals, little patches 
of wheat such as farmers grow in the checker- 
board fields of older lands. Few people held 
such sanguine views as Consul Taylor. The 
few who did are well known to the world 
to-day. Foremost was J. J. Hill, then an 
expatriated Canadian laying the foundations 
of fortune in Mississippi freighting and busy 
on those vast schemes which have since mate- 
rialized in the linking of the great American 
wheat belt with the markets of Europe and 
Asia. Associated with Mr. Hill in the acquire- 
ment of the railroad between St. Paul and 
Winnipeg was Lord Strathcona, then Donald 
Smith, an officer of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, later to become famous as one of those 
who pushed the Canadian Pacific Railroad into 
the Northern wheat belt. In the employment 
of a railway at Milwaukee were two others 
who were to do much for the development of 
the wheat belt, Sir William Van Horne and 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, now chairman and 
president, respectively, of the Canadian Pacific. 

Visionary their expectations certainly 
seemed. Ata time when Canada’s population 
was flowing toward the United States at a rate 
that took three million people of Canadian 
birth and descent south of the international 
boundary, leaving a population of only five 
million in Canada, Consul Taylor predicted 
there would presently be an overflow move- 
ment from the Western States into the wheat 
belt north of the forty-ninth parallel, which 
would produce a fusion of races and interests 
that no invisible boundary could prevent. 
Asked for the reason of his faith, Taylor used 
to answer that three quarters of America’s 
total hard-wheat belt laynorth of the forty-ninth 
parallel. Did any sane man suppose, he asked, 
that when the farmers of the Western States 
should discover the fact that an invisible line 
would bar them out? At a time when the 
wheat grown in the Canadian Northwest was 
a mere bagatelle in the world’s total, Hill and 
Van Horne were predicting that the wheat 
belt of the Northwest—the Western States 
and the Canadian Territories—would produce 
more wheat than any other grain-growing 
area in the world. 

The predictions were big, savoring of the 
spacious West, where people think in large 
quantities; what are the facts? 

In the month of August, 1902, there came 
to the wheat belt of the Canadian Northwest 
589 farmers from Minnesota, 382 from Iowa, 
337 from North Dakota, 153 from Nebraska, 
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143 from South Dakota, 119 from Illinois, 
198 from Montana, 91 from Wisconsin, 80 
from Kansas. During the months from March 
to August the railways entering the wheat belt 
of the Canadian Northwest had record of 
22,000 American farmers settling in Manitoba 
and the Northwest Territories. Of this num- 
ber the majority came from Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Illinois. This total does not include the 
hundreds of settlers who have driven across 
the boundary, just as their fathers came “the 
plains across” in tented prairie-schooners to 
the new lands of the Western States a genera- 
tion ago. It represents mainly heads of fami- 
lies who will follow in 1903 to swell the volume 
of the great trek to the Northern wheat belt. 

A glance at the records of land sales shows 
that the settlers are each taking more land 
than the free allotment of 160 acres. Looking 
at random over the list of only one of the nu- 
merous lesser land companies, the sales show 
100,000* acres sold to settlers from Iowa, 
75,000 to settlers from South Dakota, 70,000 
to settlers from North Dakota, over a million 
to settlers from Minnesota. Of the larger syn- 
dicates holding land in the wheat belt, the 
Canadian Pacific is the best index to the ac- 
tivity of the rest. In 1901 the Canadian Pa- 
cific sold 396,000 acres; in 1902, 1,403,000 
acres. For 1901 its sales amounted to $1,- 
261,000; for 1902, to $4,825,000. Altogether 
in the three summer months 5,000,000 acres 
were bought in the Canadian wheat belt by 
Americans. 

The cause of the movement is precisely 
what Taylor and Hill and Van Horne pre- 
dicted. To quote from Mr. Hill: 


We are growing at the rate of 1,500,000 a year. 
Inside of fifty years we will have 150,000,000 peo- 


ple. Where are they going? . Where else 
but into the new lands West and into the North- 
west above all? Where else are cheap lands pos- 
sessing fertility as well as a healthful climate, and 
transportation facilities to good markets, . . . so 
abundant and ready to hand as right here in the 
Northwest? The bulk of the population must be 
engaged in providing that great and fundamental 
necessity of mankind everywhere—food. The bulk 
of this increase must go to the soil, and they pour 
into the Northwest as naturally as water flows 
downhill. 


Without quoting in full from Sir William 
Van Horne, it may be stated that he estimates 
the future population of the wheat belt at 
100,000,000. Does the productiveness of the 
land justify such estimates? 

Take the wheat yield of Manitoba: 


In 1883, 260,000 acres yielded 5,686,000 bushels 
of wheat; in 1890, 746,000 acres yielded 14,665,- 
ooo bushels of wheat; in 1895, 1,140,000 acres 
yielded 31,775,000 bushels of wheat; in 1901, 
2,011,000 acres yielded 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat ; in 1902, 2,039,000 acres yielded 65,000,000 


bushels of wheat. 
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Only one tenth of Manitoba’s wheat lands 
is occupied ; and west of Manitoba are Assin- 
iboia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, larger and 
equally fertile, and Athabasca, whose capabil- 
ities have not yet been tested. Ina word, one 
tenth of Manitoba wheat lands yielded more 
wheat than Great Britain, one fifth as much 
as the two Russias, twice as much as Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium together, a 
third more than Austria, a fifth more than 
Rumania. In Manitoba are 47,000,000 acres. 
Only 3,000,000 are cultivated for all purposes, 
farming and ranching; 7,000,000 consist of 
lakes, sloughs, and alkali barrens; 1,000,000 
are in timber. Of the 36,000,000 acres left, 
25,000,000 are known to be equal in fertility 
to the 3,000,000 now cultivated. Grant Mani- 
toba one of. her average years of twenty-five 
bushels to the acre, and this province alone 
will be producing twice as much wheat as 
Russia and four times as much as Germany. 

The prosperity of the wheat belt has, of 
course, reacted on the trade of the whole Do- 


A King Deposed 


E sat in the darkness, weeping 
By the gates of his empire closed, 
A ruler stripped of his purple, 
A king from his realm deposed. 


They passed him, going to worship; 
And, wistful, behind he crept; 
And coldly they bade him be silent 
Because that the new king slept. 


They lifted him up to the cradle, 
Their fingers laid on their lips, 

And he touched one baby dimple 
With his own little finger-tips. 


Then they set him down in the nursery, 
A wan little love-lorn heap ; 

And he lay with his child’s heart breaking, 
Sob-sobbing himself to sleep. 


They have taken his baby scepter, 
They have taken his robe and crown; 

They have driven him out of his palace, 
And fluttered his house-flag down. 


And a new king rules in his kingdom; 
For him are the gold gates closed; 
And they think that he does not notice— 

Ah! Poor little king deposed ! 


Will H. Ogilvie. 
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minion. The Hon. William Paterson, Minister 
of Customs, furnishes the following summary 
of Canada’s trade: 


Total foreign trade in 1891, $218,000,000; in 
1902, $424,000,000. Total import trade in 1891, 
$120,000,000 ; in 1902, $212,000,000. Total export 
trade in 1891, $98,000,000 ; in 1902, $211,000,000. 
Total trade with Great Britain, import and export, 
in 1891, $91,000,000; in 1902, $166,000,000. 
Total trade with France in 1891, $2,000,000; in 
1902, $8,000,000. Total trade with Germany in 
1891, $4,000,000; in 1902, $13,000,000. Total 
trade with the United States in 1891, $95,000,000 ; 
in 1902, $192,000,000. 


In Manitoba and the Northwest Territories 
are 384,000,000 acres. Of this, 71,000,000 
acres have been homesteaded and assigned to 
syndicates ; 50,000,000 acres consist of water 
and barrens; 260,000,000 acres are arable. 
Should half that arable area ever yield as 
Manitoba is yielding to-day, the wheat belt of 
the Northwest will have become the granary 
of the world. 

Agnes C. Laut. 


A Recipe for a Short Story 


THERE was once a Young Man who prided 
himself on being intensely modern. In order 
to sustain this réle, he resolved to write a Short 
Story. He had ideas and a good command of 
language, but he believed that these were use- 
less without the ability to express his thoughts 
in the fewest possible words. 

“The watchword of the modern editor,” he 
would say, “is ‘condense.’ A Short Story can- 
not be too short.” 

So he wrote his tale and then proceeded to 
condense it by eliminating all superfluous char- 
acters, sentences, words, and ideas. The result 
amazed him. 

“TI did not believe it possible,” he exclaimed 
with pride, “to write a story with so little 
in it!” 

His theme was the love-affairs of a young 
couple who met aboard an ocean liner, became 
engaged, quarreled, made up, and were mar- 
ried the first day ashore. Two stern parents 
and several passengers originally adorned the 
narrative, but the Young Man condensed them 
into mere suggestions. He would have con- 
densed the ocean liner only that such a course 
would have drowned the survivors. As to the 
events, he eliminated the meeting, for it was 
implied in the engagement that followed. He 
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eliminated the quarrel on the ground that it 
was superfluous, as people could be married 
without quarreling. Naturally, the reconcilia- 
tion was also suppressed. Then, his ardor for 
condensation growing with every erasure, the 
Young Man decided that mention of the en- 
gagement was unnecessary, as, although mar- 
riage did not always follow an engagement, it 
usually implied it. 

He had now brought his story down to a 
steamship, a man, a girl, and a marriage. The 
vessel, proving a discordant note in the final 
harmony, was discarded. It then occurred to 
him with joy that a marriage implied a man 
and a girl, so he scratched the couple. His 
Short Story was now successfully condensed 
into the one word, “ Married.” 

“Tf it serves but to while away a leisure 
second it will have fulfilled its mission,” said 
the Young Man, modestly, as he handed it to 
his type-writer. 

Eunice Ward. 
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Presents 


WHEN we go visiting grandma, 

Out on the farm, you know, 

Where mother was a little girl 

’Bout hundred years ago, 

Our little colored namesakes— 
“VYaller Ned” and all— 

They say, “Mis’ Lucy, howdy? 

Ain’t vou brung us nothin’ ’t all?” 


And when the trunks are opened, 
And the presents ’vided out, 
Then all the little darkies 
They set up such a shout: 

“De gif’s is sholy scrumptious, ” 
An’ de bes’ thing inde lot 
Is de lily-rose perfumery 
What Bow-leg Betsy got.” 


RECIPROCITY A FAILURE 


Porcupine: You scratch my back and I ’ll scratch yours. 


Rassir: Not on your life! 
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